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PREFACE 


The Comelio Fabro Cultural Project is pleased to present this translation into English 
of Dio: Introduzione al problem teologico (Segni [RM]: EDIV1, 2007). Congratulations 
and thanks are in order to Joseph T. Papa, whose dedication and hard work have 
produced the first published English translation of a book written by Cornelio Fabro in 
nearly a halfcentury. 

This translation has been made to follow Fabro’s original text as closely as possible. 
However, in order to make the text more accessible to English readers, and to take 
advantage of the Note al testo provided in the Italian edition, the following changes have 
been made: 

— With few exceptions, namely, where the meaning of the words should be 
immediately apparent, the phrase is short, or the translation is provided 
immediately before or after, any text that Fabro quoted in a language other than 
Italian, be it in the body text or in a reference, has been replaced with an English 
translation. When the translation is taken from a published work, the citation is 
provided. If no citation is provided, the translation is our own. This is done either 
to maintain the nuances and emphases that Fabro has made in his translation 
(namely, p. 18nl4-15, p. 36n24, and p. 41n41), or because no published English 
translation is available. 

— This text uses two sets of footnotes. The first set, designated with Arabic 
numerals, are Fabro’s original notes; the only changes introduced in this set were 
to standardize names and references and to replace texts quoted in a language 
other than Italian with an English translation. The second set, indicated with 
letters, includes the texts as quoted by Fabro in their original language, as well as 
the citations for the translations utilized. In either set of footnotes, relevant notes 
regarding the text, taken from the 2007 italian edition, have been translated into 
English and indicated with [NAT], Note al testo. occasional notes from the editor 
are designated with [Ed.]. 

The Project thanks Michael J. Dodds, O.P., for his introduction to this volume, as 
well as Marcelo Lattanzio, I.YE., whose keen editorial work for the 2007 italian edition 
of this text can only be partially appreciated in this translation, lastly, a word of gratitude 
to those who assisted in preparing this book for publication, especially the religious of the 
institute of the incarnate Word and the servants of the lord and the Virgin of Matara. 

Nathaniel Dreyer, Editor 
February 7 th , 2017 
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INTRODUCTION 

Michael J. Dodds, O.P. 


Perhaps the first thing to strike one, in reading Cornelio Fabro’s account of the 
question of God, is his passion for this topic, evident throughout this admirable 
translation of a work first published over sixty years ago (Dio: Introduzione al problema 
teologico [1953]). To Fabro, the question of God haunts every human life and “every 
age of human history.” Even atheists witness “to the God whose presence they cannot 
tolerate” by “the obstinacy that consumes them and the insolence that makes them 
implacable persecutors” (1). If Fabro’s comment described the atheists of 1953, it is all 
the more apt for the “New Atheism” of our time. 

Fabro’s puipose is not simply to introduce the question of God as a speculative 
reflection, but to affirm God as the foundation and goal of human existence itself: “The 
following pages aim to provide a basic itinerary for this highest goal: to draw forth—from 
the structures of those denials and vacillations, from the genuine affirmations of science 
and of culture, from the deepest rhythms of thought and of experience—that affirmation 
of the existence of the Absolute, His presence in nature, in history, and in the 
consciences of individuals, without which being sinks into the insignificance of 
nothingness” (1). 

If Fabro’s passion for God was needed in 1953, it is all the more urgent today. From 
our present perspective, his words appear prophetic: “Agnosticism . . . has today passed 
into the life of the middle classes who . . . lack the courage to decide for a religiosity 
without compromise, the latter having been replaced by culture, technology, and the 
‘divertissement’ of the moment.” It’s almost as if he foresaw the divertissement —the 
diversion bordering on distraction—provided by the ubiquitous electronic devices of our 
age. The consequences of this situation did not escape him: “And the number of those 
who genuinely seek God decreases ever more in this unfortunate civilization that renders 
man a stranger to himself’ (1). 

Yet Fabro remained hopeful. Reading these pages, we can enter into his passion for 
God even as we are disciplined by the rigor of his arguments. His presentation is both 
philosophical and theological, passing easily from ancient to modem philosophers and 
from patristic writers to papal encyclicals. Covering a broad range of topics including 
atheism, agnosticism, the nature of our knowledge of God, and the relation between faith 
and reason (including empirical science), his work seems in many ways as timely today 
as when it first appeared. 

The paradoxical question of God 

Fabro characterizes the question of God as “paradoxical” and explains the paradox in 
terms of “universality” and “transcendence.” The question is universal since it is ever 
“urgent” to all human beings, whatever their age or educational level. It is transcendent in 
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that it touches and exceeds all forms of human knowledge and consciousness, adapting 
itself “in some way” to each. It is not confined to “immediate consciousness” as 
understood by Hegel or Schleiermacher. Nor is it restricted to the “reflective 
consciousness” of scientific and philosophical knowledge. Beyond conceptual knowledge, 
it also engages “the affective and volitional realm, which should not be thought of so 
much as in contrast with the cognitive, but as a stimulus, accompaniment, and 
consequence of it, given that attainment of the object is understood to give the soul the 
fulfillment and tranquility of its perfection” (5). In this way, the question engages the 
whole human person, at every stage from childhood to adult. 

Fabro speculates on the consciousness of God first in the child and then in the 
average adult or “common man,” whom he defines as “the adult who, having grown up 
in a healthy moral environment, is faithful to the pressing duties of life and only rarely 
falls into theological doubts” (17). He offers a penetrating critique of accounts of religion 
(Hegel, Schleiermacher, Le Roy) which pose the “problem of God” in a way that is 
“inaccessible to the common man” and that fails to engage “all being, both that of the 
object and that of the subject” (24). 

Atheism 

In Fabro’s discussion of atheism, we find some of the seminal ideas that will come to 
fruition in his later magisterial work, Introduzione AU’ateismo Moderno (1964) [English 
translation: God in Exile: Modern Atheism (1968)]. Defining atheism as “the theory that 
denies the existence of a personal God” (25), Fabro offers a helpful classification of the 
varieties of atheism which might be diagrammed as follows. 
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PRACTICAL ATHEISM 

To live without acknowledging God or 
concerning oneself about his existence 

THEORETICAL ATHEISM 

To conclude, directly or indirectly, that God 
does not exist 

— Negative atheism 

To deny God’s existence ‘indirectly” either 
through complete ignorance of God or an 
inability to make a judgment about his 
existence, or a profession of disinterest in 
the question of God 

— Positive atheism 

To deny God’s existence “directly.” The 
positive atheist also tries to destroy the 
foundations of the proofs for God’s 
existence, of the necessity of religion and 
worship, and of related truths such as 
Providence and the immortality of the soul. 

- Skeptical atheism 

To assert that doubt about God’s existence 
cannot be overcome 

- Agnostic atheism 

To assert that the indemonstrability of 
God’s existence is absolute on the part 
of either the object or the subject 

- Theoretical positive atheism 

To assert that the non-existence of God 
is certain 
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Fabro gives a historical account of the notion of atheism in the ancient world, 
showing the function of religion in pagan culture and the emergence of Christianity in that 
context. Atheism as understood in that age did not usually imply an absolute denial of 
divinity, but the introduction of a notion of God at odds with social mores or official 
worship. In this sense, as Fabro notes, “To the convinced pagan, Christians must have 
seemed the worst ‘atheists’ of all” (34). 

If atheism includes not just a denial of God but also a wrong understanding of God, 
then “most of modern philosophy falls under the accusation of atheism, although clothed 
in new and different forms than those of earlier periods” (36). He gives a brief account 
of modern philosophical systems that are marked by atheism, from Spinoza through 
Hegel to atheistic existentialism. 

Fabro attributes the growth of atheism, however, not so much to particular 
philosophies as to a kind of “spiritual tiredness” in modem society. An “atheistic 
morality” arises which divorces ethics from religion, with disastrous consequences: “It is 
inevitable, . . . that when one does not want to acknowledge God, neither can the natural 
values of man be preserved; rather, of necessity one descends to the less than human and 
to the systematic practice of both private and political violence” (48). Despite this 
situation, Fabro remains optimistic: “Yet, due to the human spirit’s inexhaustible capacity 
for recovery, this tragedy of our earthly situation can be, or can become, the beneficent 
stimulus which provokes man to seek more deeply, beyond time and all finite 
circumstances, the ultimate foundation of his being in the true God. This God is not the 
abstract Absolute of the philosophers, but the living God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
who at the appointed time manifested himself in Christ” (46). 

Fabro moves freely from philosophical thought to theological reflection, observing 
that belief in God is essential to our human nature: “[Precisely so as to remain man, man 
must be ‘more than man,’ i.e., he must acknowledge the divinity and accept his laws. 
This paradox finds its ineffable confirmation in Christianity in which God, to save man, 
made himself (in St. Paul’s words) less than God through the Incarnation, so that man 
would also find the ‘definitive’ response to the demands of morality in Revelation” (48). 

Agnosticism 

Fabro describes agnosticism as “the spiritual attitude of one who suspends judgment 
on the existence and nature of the Absolute and of the Divinity” (49). It can take three 
forms: scientific, philosophical, and theological, “scientific agnosticism is when certainty 
of truth is attributed to the results of experimental inquiry” (50). Today, we might see this 
as a form of “scientism,” the assumption that truth can be found only in science. 
“Philosophical agnosticism is when absolute sufficiency is reserved exclusively to 
speculative conclusions” (50). Here, human reason alone is seen as the source of truth, 
and revelation is dismissed, “theological agnosticism attributes truth only to the 
communications of divine revelation” (50). this kind of agnosticism affirms divine 
revelation, but denies that God can be known through human reason. 
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Fabro sees a valuable feature of agnosticism, however, in its recognition of the limits 
of human reason. In this respect, it can “not only be accepted and form an integral part 
of thomistic realism and Catholic theology, but indeed belongs to their very essence” 
(56). such negative theology, however, must be joined to the positive: “the negative 
moment of knowledge, however, which agnostic systems consider to be exclusive or at 
least predominant, holds a dialectical position in St. Thomas’s thought, coexisting 
alongside the positive moment with the task of moderating it and in turn being moderated 
by it” (56-57). theology incorporates both of these moments through its use of analogy 
(60). 

Fabro believes that empirical science can also open a way to God. Among his many 
talents, Fabro was a biologist and very much at home with the methodological naturalism 
of science. He therefore does not allow the question of God to be posed from within the 
discipline of science itself. He believes, however, that it may readily arise in the mind of 
the scientist: “[I]f science as such is ‘indifferent’ to the problem of God, the scientist as a 
man cannot remain indifferent” (64). the consideration of God lies outside the 
methodology of science, and so science “would either negate itself or negate God if it 
were to claim to encounter [divine] transcendence at the level of its ‘specific object’” 
(63). God’s transcendence is not to be “drawn into tasks which do not pertain to it and 
which would diminish it” (64). 

God is not to be introduced into science itself as an explanation for things that science 
does not yet know or as a solution to problems that science has not yet answered—a role 
sometimes assigned to what is now called the “god of the gaps.” It is rather what science 
does know, what science has achieved, that may lead the scientist to the question of God: 
“[F]rom the perspective of science the problem of God can arise precisely from 
positivity and from the very light of the results acquired; that is, it can arise from what 
we can truly be said to know and from the fact that we already know so much” (65). 

Fabro gives the example of quantum mechanics which (at least in the Copenhagen 
interpretation) affirms contingency or indeterminism at the foundation of the material 
world. While the scientist (as scientist) might simply accept this finding, the scientist (as 
human being) may well ponder the nature and implications of the presence of 
contingency and order in the universe in ways that may lead beyond science, even to the 
consideration of “a ruling intelligent Principle of reality” (70). 

Proofs of existence of God 

Fabro gives a magisterial summary of the theological controversies that arose in the 
wake of the declaration of the First Vatican Council that God’s existence can be 
demonstrated by reason. He then provides a brief and cogent explanation of the principle 
of causality, which is essential to any proof of the existence of God. He includes a very 
enlightening discussion of the impact of Kantian thought on the understanding of 
causality within the Neo-Scholastic tradition. These presentations are enormously 
valuable today in view of the explosion arguments and opinions on the nature of causality 
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in contemporary philosophy. 

In presenting the “five ways” of Aquinas, Fabro simply quotes the text from the 
Summa Theologica, explaining that “to spoil it with a dry summary here would be 
inexcusable” (85). He adds a complementary text from Aquinas’s Commentary on the 
Gospel of John (Super evangelium S. Ioannis lectura ), which he considers 
“extraordinarily important” though “still little known even among Thomists” (88). He 
then briefly reviews some critiques of the five ways that arose in medieval and modem 
philosophy. To explain the relationship between the five ways and empirical science, he 
employs the teaching of Pope Pius XII, quoting extensively from the Pope’s address to 
the Pontifical Academy of the Sciences of November 22 nd , 1951. Unfortunately, Fabro 
does not include any critique or evaluation of the Pope’s remarks themselves. 

The analogical character of our knowledge of God 

For Fabro, knowledge of God is of paramount importance to us as human beings: 
“The Thomistic and Catholic conception, while acknowledging that our knowledge of 
God is more negative {quid Deus non sit) than positive (quid sit), affirms that what we 
are dealing with here is knowledge in the most explicit sense, and of manifestly human 
significance” (104). 

By introspection, we can know what it means to be spiritual, and we can then know 
and affirm that God is spiritual, but still “we know that he is spirit, not how he is so, and 
not knowing the how, even the that he is remains vague and indeterminate” (108). since 
God is the cause of creatures, and since every effect is in some way like its cause, we 
can know something about God from creatures. Yet creatures fall short of divine 
perfection, and our knowledge of their perfections falls short once again, so creaturely 
perfections as known by us “must be denied of rather than attributed to God” (109). 

The key to making any assertions about God lies in analogy, which Fabro 
summarizes very well: “For St. Thomas, the heart of the question is as follows: (pure) 
perfections are predicated of creatures and of God by analogy, which means two things: 
(a) that in creatures these perfections are imperfect and finite, whereas in God they are 
his most-perfect essence itself; (b) that these finite perfections of creatures imply an 
order of dependence on God who is the First exemplary, efficient, and final Cause of all 
things” (111). 

Religious experience 

For Fabro, religious experience together with moral consciousness constitute “the 
deepest orientation of human consciousness in both knowledge and action” (129). 
Religious experience is not isolated to particular moments or instances, but “should be 
considered a ‘general situation’ of the higher activities of consciousness, taken 
individually and in their mutual relations and influence” (129). He briefly traces the 
nature of religious experience from the “mystery religions” of antiquity to Christianity 
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where “God is a Person and lives his life in personal relations (as Father, son, and spirit) 
which He has participated to man, such that God offers himself as ‘I’ and ‘You,’ in the 
dialogue which is the setting in which religious experience occurs” (131). Within early 
and medieval Christianity, “religious experience was not an exception but belonged to 
normal religious life, having its firm basis in the truths of the faith and its stimulus in the 
contemplation of the divine mysteries” (131). With Protestantism, religious experience 
was isolated as “pure subjective feeling” and became “the only criterion and sole object 
of the Christian life” (132). 

Fabro also shows the importance of religious experience in Aquinas’s theology where 
“the highest judgment of divine things is that ‘per modum inclinationis ,’ and therefore of 
experience, which pertains to the gift of wisdom” (133). He also suggests certain criteria 
for discerning genuine religious experience (134-137). 

The existence of God and life of the spirit 

Fabro reviews “the sciences of the spirit,” dividing them into two classes: 
“phenomenological” (such as psychology) and “axiological” (such as politics and 
sociology) (139). “\bcation” has a central place in each human life since it is “the 
intermediate moment, the concrete, existential mediation between the choice of the end 
and its attainment: it thus encompasses the whole movement of the person’s being” 
(140). He explains why there can be no foundation for ethics or law without reference to 
God as the end of human life and points out some of the tragic consequences that have 
followed in modem societies from the lack of a divine foundation (140 ff.). 

To conclude this brief introduction to Fabro’s very rich work, we might witness his 
passion once again in his plea for a divine foundation for human society: 

In a metaphysical sense, humanity without God is reduced to a formal abstraction, 
since then the only valid and effectual humanity would be one which succeeds in 
establishing itself in the passing historical moment: its essence would be subject to all 
of the vicissitudes of history, caught up in its whirlwind, at the mercy of power, 
politics, aristocratic, cultural, and industrial networks, etc.; reduced, in Kierkegaard’s 
words, “to what others think,” to the will of party oligarchs or to that of the 
clamoring multitude in the streets. If, on the other hand, humanity has a metaphysical 
foundation, it then claims for itself and for the individual a content of eternal and 
unchanging value; in this case he is an essence which comes from beyond this world 
and transcends it, which is preserved intact by the bond it maintains with its origin, 
and which does not follow the wagon of time and its changing fortunes, but judges 
them (143). 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


DA 

Met. 

SCG 

ST 


De Anima, Aristotle 

Metaphysics, Aristotle 

Summa Contra Gentiles, Thomas Aquinas 

Summa Theologiae, Thomas Aquinas 
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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The search for God is the most authentic sign of the life of the spirit: indeed every 
age of human history, of individual civilizations, and of individual consciences themselves 
manifests itself most clearly in the measure of its relationship to the Absolute, here we 
have a strangely dialectical relationship, since not only do believers in God testify to him, 
but also those who stubbornly deny him, because the obstinacy that consumes them and 
the insolence that makes them implacable persecutors also witness to the God whose 
presence they cannot tolerate. After the coming of Christianity, which has elevated 
human beings to adoptive children of God, atheism has a theological significance that it 
did not have in antiquity, since it now includes the rejection of a salvation generously 
offered and guaranteed. Agnosticism, which dominated universities at the end of the last 
century, has today passed into the life of the middle classes, who recoil from Marxist 
dialectical materialism out of fear of the loss of acquired privileges; at the same time they 
lack the courage to decide for a religiosity without compromise, the latter having been 
replaced by culture, technology, and the “divertissement” of the moment. And the 
number of those who genuinely seek God decreases ever more in this unfortunate 
civilization that renders man a stranger to himself. 

The following pages aim to provide a basic itinerary for this highest goal: to draw 
forth—from the structures of those denials and vacillations, from the genuine 
affirmations of science and of culture, from the deepest rhythms of thought and of 
experience—that affirmation of the existence of the Absolute, his presence in nature, in 
history, and in the consciences individuals, without which being sinks into the 
insignificance of nothingness. Today, in an imminence which smells like catastrophe, the 
very freedom to live and to feel oneself a part of the destiny of being for the salvation of 
man depends on this affirmation. 

The Author 
Rome, May 13 th , 1953 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. The problem of God and human consciousness 

What is most surprising about the study of the problem of God is the properly—even 
“unrelentingly”—dialectical and paradoxical character of the research in all its aspects, 
both as a whole and in its particular parts. This paradoxical character can be expressed— 
at least from the point of view which inspires this modest study by the terms 
universality and transcendence, taken in their metaphysical and anthropological (or 
existential, if you wish) sense. 

By the “universality” of the problem of God I mean that, in both the initial framing 
of the question and in its solution, it appeals to each and every form of human 
consciousness. Which is to say: (a) this problem is accessible “in some degree” to each of 
these forms of consciousness, and (b) none of these forms by itself exhausts or can fully 
investigate the question. Whether a person be young, adolescent, middle-aged, or elderly; 
whether primitive or evolved, dedicated to practical activity or to scientific research; 
whether an artist, an educated person, or possessing a rigorous philosophical mindset— 
the problem of God follows him and everywhere reaches him with its “demand.” To 
whatever category or social class a person belongs and whatever his level of culture, the 
problem of God is unavoidable, and its urgency doesn’t change with the change of 
centuries and events. Despite the fact that, of all problems, the problem of God is the 
most difficult and complex, it coexists with every form of consciousness, even the most 
crude and primitive; even more curiously, it does not present itself in a rigorous, 
ascending succession of conceptual clarity, such that philosophy represents the pinnacle, 
while immediate awareness of God is merely a faint glimmer that fades into insignificance 
with the onset of reflective thought. No, the various meanings are not so much “various” 
or “different” meanings as aspects, perspectives, and strivings of a single movement of 
the human spirit. These do not surpass one another in an ascending succession (as, e.g., 
the forms of consciousness which in Hegel’s Phenomenology lead to the exclusive 
absolute of the abstract Begriff), but instead lead to a mutual integration and to an 
intensification, by a kind of “intentional convergence,” of the need for God felt by man 
for the understanding of his own being and that of the world. What I mean here—and 
the “universality” of which I am speaking is essentially reduced to this—is that the 
problem of God and the attitude of man which corresponds to it do not simply and 
exclusively aim at a “conclusion,” but in a certain sense are also “constitutive” with 
respect to the determination of man’s being and that of the world. It is for this reason, I 
believe, that the history of human civilization and of those religions that we have 
knowledge of does not correspond point by point to the history of philosophy. We know 
in fact that religion preceded philosophy by many centuries, in rich and frequently 
elevated forms; it is well known, too, that religion always transcends philosophy, both 
when logical awareness takes its first steps (often under the guidance of religion itself and 
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in the shadow of the temple) and when philosophy proclaims itself supreme wisdom, 
having decided to absorb religion itself. 

By the “transcendence ” of the religious problem, in turn, is meant the 
“inexhaustibility” of the theological dimension with respect to all forms of consciousness 
and knowledge, including the highest and most universal such as philosophy, and even 
theology itself and mysticism—indeed in these cases even more so. This does not mean 
that spheres of consciousness and degrees of knowledge are on the same plane or 
mutually indifferent, which would lead to an absolute symbolism of knowledge or to the 

agnosticism of the relativist philosophies down to Jaspers’s Chiffreschrift} It means 
rather that the problem of God, since it cannot become the exclusive object of any 
science or particular knowledge, interests the whole range of knowledge and 
consciousness in all of its various forms, and as such transcends each of them, adapting 
itself “in some way” to the activity and requirements of each. 

Moreover, this in some sense “interchangeable transcendence,” in which are found 
the various realms of consciousness and the various forms of knowledge, founds or 
rather “reveals” a transcendence of a higher nature than the entire cognitive realm as 
such. This is not to deny that the aggregate or systemization of the various knowledge 
that we possess about God can lead to positive results which surpass a simple arithmetic 
summation; rather it asserts, above all, that in knowledge of God the conceptual realm is 
not the only operative one. There is also the affective and volitional realm, which should 
not be thought of so much as in contrast with the cognitive, but as a stimulus, 
accompaniment, and consequence of it, given that attainment of the object is understood 
to give the soul the fulfillment and tranquility of its perfection. What I want to stress here 
is that without “restlessness” for the true and aspiration for the good there is no hunger 
for truth, especially for that Truth which satisfies and makes us rest “like a wild beast in 
its den” ( Par. iy 127); and this restlessness, in turn, has itself been preceded by 
knowledge, indeed every new object, however exalted it may be, and whatever degree of 
knowledge of God that man can arrive at in his earthly life, far from quenching this thirst 
incites it even more, almost demanding a “surpassing of the limit,” i.e., a transmittal of 
our being beyond the limits of human consciousness and its possibilities. 

In this way, though recognizing in consciousness, as we must, the distinction between 
the cognitive and affective spheres and the priority and superiority of the former over the 
latter, and remaining confident that man can reach a definitive “position” regarding the 
problem of God—since every “tangential” or partial position presses on to a complete 
one—it must also be admitted that the human spirit has never on its own succeeded in 

providing the “complete solution” to the problem. 2a As such, although the moment of 
faith and of grace remains by definition outside of man’s essence (nature), it is by no 
means excluded from man’s existence (the actuation of his freedom), in which his 
salvation is worked out. Indeed reason on its own has never been able to clarify the 
profound essence of evil and of freedom: the problems of creation and of Providence, of 
God’s freedom and that of man and their relationship, comprise the crucial test of the 
concept of God which man cannot resolve on his own. But if the ultimate answer to this 
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tremendous “why” cannot come from reason, it is nonetheless always reason which calls 
attention to the problem and indicates the moment in which one must “pass beyond” in 
order to be saved. This pertains above all to “immediate consciousness,” a term which 
we use in a plainly conventional manner. For Hegel this is the state of maximum 
indeterminacy of consciousness: abstract affirmation and a total lack of perceptive 
contents without any form of truth. Its object is in fact the this, here, now, given from 
moment to moment and which, as every moment contains [such data], so every moment 

submerges it and makes it “disappear. ” jb this is a sense of the term “immediate” which 
Hegel found apt for expounding the ponderous dialectic and for initiating the scaffolding 
of the “system” he had in mind. Clearly there is a stage of “immediate consciousness” in 
our spiritual development, but in a sense very different than that of Hegel. A few basic 
notes will suffice for introducing our study and setting its course. 

At the outset of this study “consciousness” has a broad meaning, principally 
phenomenological rather than rigorously psychological (i.e., act and faculty) or explicitly 
metaphysical. By “consciousness” is not meant a particular activity or faculty, much less 
an autonomous principle of being and action: “consciousness” is that which all 
understand by the phrase “to be conscious” or “to be conscious of something . . . ,” or 
“to be conscious of oneself,” especially when one is awake rather than asleep, or in 
contrast with that loss of all sensation which we call precisely “being unconscious”! 
“Consciousness” is therefore the basic “condition” of a person when he knows, is aware 
of objects, and “plans” his actions and carries them out. To sum up, then, 
“consciousness” is characterized by the “presence” of objects to the subject, with a 
corresponding presence of the subject to the same objects, whether this be an object 
simply to be known, or also one to be acquired and possessed. It is clear, moreover, that 
the presence of objects to the subject, the “consciousness” of an object, would not be 
possible unless the subject were also present to himself: it would be contradictory on the 
part of consciousness to be aware of the presence of an object without “being aware that 
one is aware” of the object, i.e., for a subject to be aware of an object which is present 
without a corresponding awareness of its own act which makes it present. This is so 
much the case that based on this self-consciousness, i.e., on the interior organization 
which each person’s individual consciousness assumes over time, the sense of the 
personality of each individual is constructed or, better said, grows. Without entering into 
psychoanalytic dissertations on the nature and function of the subconscious, we can say 
that “consciousness” is clarity of knowledge which can extend to awareness of action; it 
is therefore the primary factor in our spiritual formation, the setting in which all problems 
arise and under whose stimulus all solutions are proposed. This “condition” called 
consciousness was not something we possessed prior to birth, while our being was in 
formation; we don’t know exactly when it began (certainly not before “birth”), nor do we 
know when and how it will end (at death): indeed we don’t want it to end, since we hope 
for immortality. With this understanding, we can now outline some more precise 
terminology. 

a) First, one may distinguish a consciousness of the object and a consciousness of the 
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subject. It would be mistaken, of course, to think that we are dealing with “two” clearly 
distinct consciousnesses, given that, as we have seen, there is no knowledge of an object 
which does not necessarily include self-consciousness on the part of the subject in the act 
of knowing, i.e., as the “making present” of an object. However, besides this 
“concomitant consciousness” that the subject has of himself in every act of 
consciousness (and not just in knowledge), over time every person acquires a particular 
and wholly individual consciousness of and knowledge of his I, which represents and 
effectively constitutes, from the phenomenological perspective, each individual’s 
personality. This consciousness, which the use of a specific technique can bring into full 
view, can also be called “reflective consciousness,” in that it is elaborated and grows 
through a continual labor of research and reflection, proportioned to the nature of the 
object (the world, the I, God . . .) which it intends to investigate. By the term “immediate 
consciousness,” on the other hand, it seems to me that one can easily grasp both aspects 
or moments of knowledge, object and subject, provided we take the term “immediate” in 
its widest possible sense and certainly as that which is “non-scientific,” i.e., not organized 
into a defined system of relations and results following from principles, demonstrations 
and conclusions. It is in this sense that I include in “immediate consciousness” types and 
forms of consciousness which under other aspects differ significantly from one another, 
i.e., the child, the primitive, and the adult or common man of civilized nations. 

b) “Reflective consciousness” is thus equivalent to scientific knowledge, which is not 
content with facts as such and with the simple “presence” of objects and of the subject 
itself, or with the structures which grasp both objects for the subject and the subject for 
itself in the spontaneous unfolding of experience and of life, but expressly seeks a rational 
explanation for all of this according to logical schemas and processes. I will thus call 
“first-degree reflective consciousness” that knowledge which stays in the realm of the 
particular sciences, and which therefore remains tied to a particular type of apprehension 
of reality, whatever the method employed: experimental observation, introspection, 
mathematical analysis with its varieties of induction and deduction, whether in the 
sciences of nature or in those of the spirit. I will call “second-degree reflective 
consciousness” that knowledge which proposes to embrace being as such, and hence no 
longer limited to a particular type of essence, but considered in its entirety; this 
consciousness seeks the ultimate principles and origin both of the various beings and of 
the subject himself, so as to ascertain their ontological ground and ultimate destiny. This 
type of consciousness is proper to philosophy, and in particular to metaphysics, these 
brief notes, which in principle shouldn’t be controversial, should be sufficient for our 
study. I should only add here that characterizing the “phenomenological situation” of 
metaphysics as “second-degree reflective consciousness” does not imply any direct and 
immediate dependence of metaphysics, at least in general, on first-degree reflective 
consciousness, i.e., on the sciences, as though metaphysics had either science in general 
or some particular type of science as its “one necessary” presupposition. But neither is 
metaphysics linked to or derived directly from “immediate consciousness”; it relates, 
rather, to the whole range of objective and subjective being, and thus embraces the fact 
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of the world and that of the “I” as the two complementary realms of the comprehensive 
panorama of being. 

We can now return to our initial thought and assert that the “theological (or religious) 
moment” does not pertain exclusively to any of these forms of consciousness, nor to the 
immediate consciousness which seems to be religion’s preferred “place” for manifesting 
its most dramatic forms; nor to metaphysics, under which, however, the demonstration 
and definitive conception of the Absolute would seem to fall. Indeed, if we do not wish 
to destroy the very essence of the problem, we must explicitly acknowledge the 
universality and transcendence of the theological problem, which is to say that we must 
admit that the problem of God and of religion is the problem, in Eucken’s words, “of the 

whole of man” (des ganzen Menschen). 4 

This means that man is religious insofar as he is man, just as he is social, technical, 
artistic, etc., in the broad sense of these terms. Indeed the religious dimension is even 
more intimately tied to his being, to what can be called the organization and maturation 
of his consciousness, than any other dimension. 

It seems, therefore, that we are justified in calling the theological problem “the 
essential problem of the essential man,” and it is in the light of this formula we will now 
begin our examination of the various forms of consciousness. 

2. God in the consciousness of the child 

It would seem that the best method for tracing the “genesis of the idea of God” in 
human consciousness would be precisely the genetic method, i.e., to observe this genesis 
in the simplest forms of consciousness and in light of the most obvious principles. 
Modem Rationalism and the Enlightenment have accepted the principle of association; 
man develops his knowledge moving from the simplest sensory contents and rises from 
them, by means of complicated processes of association, to the loftiest concepts, since 
the loftiest concept is undoubtedly that of God, this could not be present in the earliest 
years, requiring as it does the full exercise of logical abstract thought. Thus for the 
Modems it is entirely useless and indeed could be damaging to introduce the child to 
religion, its tmths, and its duties; once he has grown, he will be able to think for himself 
about how to resolve the supreme problem of existence. This explains the lively interest 

of the 18 th -century Enlightenment in primitive man, who could develop his life in the 
harmonious freedom of nature and abandon himself to the immediate satisfaction of his 
impulses, unpressured by the ideas and customs of a refined and hypocritical civilization. 
Thi s “return to nature” forms the so to speak “humanistic” background of Rousseau’s 
“Emile,” in which the rationalistic ingenuousness of the thesis is at least equal to the 
undeniable abilities of the writer. 

Regarding “primitive peoples” 5 we can say that, although none of the peoples in 
existence today are “primitive” in the absolute sense (nor could they be), ethnology has 
nonetheless shown that some peoples are more “primitive” than others, and that these 
peoples are quite removed from being in that blessed condition of naturalism and atheism 
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proposed by the Enlightenment and evolutionary theory. In “primitives” of a more 
evolved culture, the ideological atmosphere and practical behavior of the individual are 
subject to social influences and under the “tyranny” of the group to a degree unmatched 
among civilized peoples, since in the primitive the exercise of logical thought remains 
limited and he does not always have sufficient strength to overcome the pressures of his 
environment, in both cases, the enlightenment thesis has failed completely. 6 

Nor has the enlightenment thesis fared better with regard to the psyche of the child, 
obviously it is not easy to determine with absolute precision the exact content of a child’s 
thoughts, but we must nonetheless formulate the problem clearly, so as not to impose a 
pattern on the child’s thought life that is not proper to it. Above all we must not demand 
too much of the child, i.e., ask of him a theological concept of God that is refined and 
complete in every aspect, obviously the child has no such concept, but this proves 
nothing when one considers how many adults never arrive at such a concept, one must 
draw near to the child, recognizing that he is certainly human, but at the same time aware 
that his thought life is completely immersed in immediacy, and that for him logical 
relations are above all relations of practical interest which take place in the context of the 
images and ideas familiar to him. Even in the child, though, we must be careful not to 
confuse his ideas with his imagination: an image is an expression of or an aid to the 
concept, not its genuine content. The child, for example, having heard it many times, 
might represent God as an old man with a white beard, but for psychologists to conclude 
from this that the child lacks a true concept of God shows little insight on their part; one 
must investigate whether such an image is all there is to the child’s understanding, along 
with what place the idea of God holds in the child’s life and in his feeling of responsibility 
for his actions. 

The studies on the formation of the child’s psyche by the Marxist Wallon and by 
Piaget and his school, rich and meticulous as they are, suffer from this preoccupation 
with the visual. While a spontaneous formation of the idea of God in the child is certainly 
extremely rare, there are cases of blind, deaf-mute, and even deaf, dumb, and blind 
children who have formed a concept of God that is quite consistent, logically, with that of 
normal individuals: it is enough to recall the very famous case of Helen Keller, a deaf, 
dumb, and blind girl who reached a remarkable level of culture through the sense of 
touch alone. Among “the fondest memories” of her life, she tells us in her autobiography, 
was her (Protestant) religious formation under the tutelage of two excellent people, Miss 
Sullivan, who taught her basic concepts regarding God and love of neighbor, and Bishop 
Brooks who gave her a fuller exposition of the truth. Of the latter she writes, “He 
impressed upon my mind two great ideas—the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man, and made me feel that these truths underlie all creeds and forms of worship. 
God is love, God is our Father, we are His children; therefore the darkest clouds will 
break, and though right be worsted, wrong shall not triumph.” 70 

A spontaneous formation of the idea of God, were it possible to establish conditions 
for an experimental test, would not differ essentially from social formation except for the 
time involved, and perhaps even here not as much as one might think. The human 
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person, however and wherever he lives, is an “animal curiosum ” who always seeks a 
reason for what he senses both inside and outside of himself. The life of a child is wholly 
pervaded by this metaphysical “curiosity” which allows rest to neither him nor to those 
he lives with. To speak with him of God is in no way a cabalistic or an imaginative 
expedient, but is rather to help him discover the ultimate “why” of the endless stream of 
questions he asks about the world and about people. The fact that there should be one 
who made the world and is its master, one who rewards the good and punishes the bad, 
etc., are concepts which he grasps quite easily and which encounter no resistance in his 
conscience. The “wonder” which Plato and Aristotle spoke of as the divine spark of 
philosophy is present in man from the very first steps of his spiritual life, and impels even 
the child toward the search for the Absolute in ways that good mothers and good 
Christian teachers, much more so than scientific pedagogy, know and are able to put to 
good use. As Pestalozzi once said, “Faith in God is not the conclusion or result of an 
erudite wisdom, but the pure sensibility of simplicity, the listening ear of innocence to the 

voice of nature that God is Father.” 8 Paradoxical though it may seem, the fact is that the 
child is more sensitive to the ideal of pure perfection, to beauty, and to goodness than to 
sensible reality itself, such that for him the idea of God is in no way a premature 
intrusion, but the crowning of the deepest aspiration of a simple soul taking its first steps 
towards truth. 

I know that a host of objections can be made against this position, but these are 
based either on systematic “principles” or on hasty observations, and are proffered by 
those who in effect replace the simplicity of childhood with a kind of animality, charming 
and attractive though it may be, rather than seeing in it a person in bud and treating him 
as such. 9 one does a great wrong to the child’s soul by filling his head with nonsense and 
having him navigate the improbable world of the horrible and the fantastic instead of 
helping him to enter into the real purposes of life and into concrete relations. With that 
jumble of wizards, witches, and ogres that eat children like meatballs, the youngster risks 
nightmares which are entirely pointless. Even fairy tales, as beautiful and good as they 
may be, should not be overdone: one should not create useless or even inappropriate 
substitutes for those true realities which are much more beneficial and attractive, and are 
also more accessible to the child. And the first among these is undoubtedly God. 

The child’s idea of God, as with all of his ideas, will have its childish side and will 
manifest a certain ingenuous description of the divinity, as e.g., the aforementioned 
kindly old man with a white beard. But the child’s notion does not end here: even 
without the beard, even when he is told that God does not have a body, God remains 
God. Here we are indebted to H. Clavier for some concrete data. Little Andreina, having 
just discovered that God is pure spirit, was certainly a bit disconcerted but limited herself 
merely to sighing, not without a thoroughly feminine mischievousness: “Patience! It’s a 

shame, it would have been so nice . . . ; an old man with a beautiful white beard!” 10 But 
did this trouble the little girl’s faith? Nothing would support this claim. She simply 
concluded that the God in whom she believes doesn’t have a beard as she had supposed: 
even without a beard, this God remains essentially the same supreme Being she had 
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believed in before, and continues to believe in all the same. If therefore her notion of 
God is not weakened, but remains essentially unchanged after having been stripped of 
the beautiful white beard, this is because it was already something other than this wholly 

external attribute drawn from popular religious imagination. lld 

For most of us the first contact with the Invisible, with the Transcendent, was 
through “prayer.” 

1) Prayer can be difficult for the adult, but not for the child who easily conceives of 
the Invisible and of contact at a distance (as in fables and myths): God, the Angels, and 
the Saints, whom he hears spoken of as incarnations of power and goodness, he feels no 
difficulty in accepting as real. But from this point on there is something in the child’s idea 
of God which distinguishes it from fiction. We will attempt here to follow the steps of its 
development. 

2) Even at this stage, for the child God is not just the Invisible, as in the story of 
Psyche—the inaccessible who sees him and hears his prayer. God is rather Someone, 
alive, a Person —the child intuits this on his own without having been given reasons for 
it. important here, in response to rationalistic theories of religion, is that this notion is in 
no way sustained or provoked in the child by fear or by the concept of death, which 
comes much later in the child’s mentality, one could say that the inference to God in the 
child follows a direct route, from the (finite) positive to the (infinite) positive, without 
passing through the dialectical moment of the negative, i.e., the reflective knowledge of 
the insufficiency and contingency of the finite, as happens with the adult and especially in 
philosophy. God enters and becomes part of the child’s world without encountering 
difficulty or opposition, as an aspect or an indispensable element of this world. 

3) For the child, God is Someone who listens benevolently. The feeling that comes 
into play here is one of affection and love, i.e., the need that the child feels for a greater 
benevolence than that of his parents, and as a consequence, the child’s concern to please 
Him who is above his parents and from whom all goodness comes. 

God is thus at the top of the scale of persons, since he sees and understands like a 
person, and sees and knows everything without anyone having to tell him. Earl Barnes, 
cited by Clavier, speaks of children of 3-4 years who asserted divine omniscience without 
reservation, reporting a dialogue between little Gretchen and her friend Hans: “Is it true 
that the good God can see everything? —Yes, he can. —Does that mean he can look 
through the door? —Yes, of course. —And he can look through thick walls and rocks? 
—Yes, he can look everywhere. —Can he also see through the door of the dresser? Of 
my little dresser where I have my dolls. . . ? —Yes, yes; he can. —But Hans, I still think 
God can see through glass best.” So for these children God can see everything, but as if 
with eyes that are still material—although this should not be surprising given the difficulty 
that the concept of the purely spiritual has presented for philosophers themselves. The 
concept of “spirit,” according to Fargues’s research, begins to form only in middle 
childhood (from 6-7 to 11-12 years); this is not essential from the persepective of 
phenomenology, though it is from that of metaphysics. It has also been observed that at 
an early stage spirituality is reserved to God, as in the response of a girl to her mother 
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who spoke to her about her Guardian Angel, a pure spirit without a body: “Mommy, that 
can’t be, because I’ve never seen him!” 

4) The child can even arrive at the concept of God as Creator. James Sully reports 
this observation, certainly exceptional, of a child of 3 years, 10 months: “Mommy, are 
those workmen gods? —Why? —Because they are building houses and churches, like 
God makes the moon and puppies!” Thus the central core of the concept of God as 
Creator and Sustainer of the world, Providence and Source of all good for mankind, as 
well as the concepts of eternity, infinite perfection and omnipotence, can for a long time 
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already have presented themselves to the child’s soul. A 3-year-old boy’s question to 
his mother is interesting; reaching the top of the stairs, he exclaimed: “Mom, if I climbed 
the stairs, could God make it that I didn’t climb them?” A question of remarkable 
metaphysical boldness, and in striking contrast with much insipid and saccharin children’s 
literature. 

It can be concluded, therefore (against Piaget and materialist and idealist pedagogy), 
that the child accepts religious truths, including those of a supernatural order, because 
they do not seem contradictory. The variability of his thought and his formal errors are 
understandable since the child, due to his limited representative horizon and the instability 
of a consciousness which is still being organized, is as yet unable to understand all of the 
consequences of a principle. Thus, e.g., even after he has grasped that God is spirit, the 
child continues to depict him with images: but don’t adults, and often even philosophers, 
do this too? Doesn’t Sacred Scripture itself, especially the Old Testament in which the 
concept of a most absolute transcendence is stressed to the maximum degree possible, 
abound in representations and sensible “theophanies” of the divinity? A “myth,” in 
essence, may be a helpful expedient to knowledge, as a “springboard” from the visible to 
the invisible or as the sensible expression and “symbol” of transcendence. Nor has 
Christian art shrunk back from even the most difficult dogmas, including that most 
ineffable of all: the Holy Trinity. No artist, not even Diirer with his marvellous depiction 
of the supreme mystery, has claimed to express God’s essence, but only to visibly 
transpose the formula of Faith which speaks to us of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. The child, humanity’s first artist, does likewise for the basic truths of natural 
theology. 

To summarize these comments regarding the phenomenology of religion in childhood, 
we can consider the following as having been established: (a) the precocity of the 
problem of God; (b) its positive significance for the child’s consciousness; (c) its 
genuinely cognitive character , which is even metaphysical at certain points, and thus 
neither irrational nor purely affective nor derived, as idealism, positivism, and all schools 
which consider religion to be an inferior stage would claim; (d) its connection with the 
problem of the person (responsibility). 

These initial results suggest the conclusion that the problem of God is the problem of 
the “whole man” in the strong sense, i.e., of all ages, races, cultures, and civilizations. 
This means that in every age, civilization, etc., in the use of his reason man encounters 
the problem of God and is capable of offering a solution to it that is in proportion with his 
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degree of development and civilization, but nonetheless always satisfying. It may be that 
family and social environments explicitly try to keep the child, and people generally, from 
the theological problem, or they muddle and confuse its terms, but it is very difficult to 
thi nk that they can eliminate it completely, rooted as it is in the intimacy of the human 
spirit. Since the problem of God, in its deepest significance, coincides with that of the 
meaning of our being and provides the most authentic evidence of our spirituality, it is 
not unreasonable that this evidence would have in the child such a secure and decisive 
character and the joy of song bursting forth which, not infrequently, the so-called age of 
maturity and the reinterpretations of science suffocate and distort. 

3. God in the consciousness of the common man 

The child in many respects resembles primitive man: what the child is to the 
evolution of the individual, it would seem that the primitive is to the evolution of 
humanity, constituting a first stage of the most uncertain and rudimentary contents. This 
analogy is defensible, though not in the sense of the positivists and the sociological school 
which invented it, but in line with the transformation this thesis has undergone in recent 
decades. Just as it is now admitted that (true) primitives, no less than civilized peoples, 
possess a very pure concept of God and observe the basic precepts of natural morality, 
so must it be said of the child in comparison with the adult: his concept of God, 
compared with the concepts the child has of other things, is unquestionably more 
complete and sound, even though this concept from the scientific point of view would 
seem to be, and indeed is, more complex, and always has its tremendously obscure 
aspects. 

This beneficent paradox, a scandal to philosophy and a serious challenge for 
rationalistic theology, is also present in the “common man,” i.e., in the adult who, having 
grown up in a healthy moral environment, is faithful to the pressing duties of life and 
only rarely falls into theological doubts, this in no way implies that the theology of the 
adult remains at a childish level, but only that these questions, enriched by years of 
experience, preserve the limpidity which they had at that early age. the events of life, 
happy and sad, have not resulted in a unilateral victory of a one side or the other, but 
both have combined, by a mysterious comingling, to deeply root the good convictions of 
childhood, the soul in crisis, on the other hand, the deep shocks to the psyche that can 
occur in early youth or in maturity, is an exception which can have the most disparate 
causes, from dysfunction of the neuro-endocrinal system to demoniacal perversions (the 
“crisis” of perversion); it may also indicate a higher spiritual vocation (the “crisis” of 
conversion) and lead to mystical experience. 

We will now look briefly at how modem philosophy views the problem. 

1. Most philosophies of religion, which have flourished in the last century, take their 
method from the contrasting methods 1 ' 1 of Hegel and his adversary schleiermacher. the 
hegelian perspective is that of the “clarity” of the concept, the claim to penetrate the 
object of religion, to exhibit its structure and its place in human consciousness. 
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Instructive in this matter is the opening passage of the famous Berlin Vorlesungen on 
religion (1821): “our object is that which is simply true, i.e., the truth itself, the region in 
which all the riddles of the world, all the contradictions of thought, are resolved, and all 
griefs are healed, the region of eternal truth and eternal peace, of absolute satisfaction, of 
truth itself, that by which man is man, that by which he is distinguished from the animal, 
is consciousness ( Bewusstsein ), thought in general (der Gedanke ueberhaupt ), and more 
precisely, that he is spirit ( Geist ). The apex of the spirit expands in many forms, and all 
that proceeds from thought—all the distinctions of the arts and sciences and of the 
endless interweavings of human relationships, the interests of political life, habits and 
customs, activities and historicity, enjoyments, and all that has value for us and merits 
consideration, which gives us honor and satisfaction, all that in which man seeks his 
purpose ( Bestimmung ), his virtues and his happiness, from which art and science draw 
their pride and their fame, the relations which depend on his freedom and his will—all 
this finds its ultimate focal point ( Mittelpunkt ) in religion, in the one thought, in 
consciousness, in the feeling of God. He is the beginning of all things and the end of all 
things; everything starts from God and returns to God. . . . Since God is in this way the 
beginning and end of every action, initiative, and effort, all persons and peoples have 
therefore a consciousness of God, of the absolute substance as truth which is the truth of 
itself.” 14 

Hegel obviously determines the object of philosophy of religion in function of the 
“system” he has in mind, i.e., as a result of all that follows in the Vorlesungen, filling 
three large volumes. While religion is the point of convergence of all the sciences and 
arts, it in turn is subordinate to the determination or definitive reduction reserved to 
philosophy, in which God appears as absolute spirit, the substance and the unique and 
absolute truth in which are resolved and dissolved what is revealed in the two worlds of 
matter and of spirit. Religion itself, then, amounts to an “introduction to philosophy,” 
since for Hegel philosophy is the absolute thought of the Absolute which (against Kant) 
can admit the introduction of nothing into itself. Thus philosophy determines not 
primarily the noetic and practical behavior of the subject, “but the Eternal, the Infinite, as 
it is determined in itself, i.e., the ‘In-and-for-itself’ ( Anundfuersich ), but it knows it as 
my yes, my reflection, self-consciousness ( Selbstbewusstsein ), as my freedom, as 
absolute objectivity and subjectivity.” 15 

It is clear that for Hegel: (a) religion is viewed only in the context of knowledge; (b) it 
represents the form of unification of the object which is not yet perfectly complete, since 
the object remains link ed to the particular such that—to summarize Hegel’s interminable 
woolgathering—for him religion is still under the duality of universal and particular, which 
philosophy, raising itself to the purely speculative, overcomes. 

Further on Hegel says that “religion is the consciousness of the true in itself and for 
itself. Philosophy is its determination ( Bestimmung) according to this consciousness of 
the Idea, and its task is to conceive all as Idea. But Idea is the true in thought, not in 
intuition or in representation (where it is divided and not yet unified as the truth of 
opposites). . . . Religion is then precisely the point of departure of the consciousness of 
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the true. . . . But this true which simply determines itself is (in religion) only as that idea, 
that representation.” Hegel calls the object of religion “this speculative” (dies 
Spekulative ), where “this” has a strictly formal value and indicates the essential 
inferiority of religion with respect to philosophy: “Religion itself as such is as this 
speculative: it is the speculative as so to speak a state of consciousness. But this its 
object, and all that it has, it has in concrete forms of representation, God and community, 
worship; absolute objectivity and absolute subjectivity; here the concept of religion is 
made manifest. The two moments in its concept of opposition are: absolute universality 

—pure thought—and absolute singularity—sensation.” 16 

Once religion is conceived of in the form of simple knowledge, and knowledge as 
immanence, the Hegelian position is flawless: in it all forms of knowledge arrange 
themselves in an ascending progression according to their respective detachment from 
sensation and representation, which for Hegel constitute the emptiest and most 
indeterminate mode of knowing, up to the perfect unity of the speculative which is 
proper to philosophy. Even in the inferior state of religion man seeks nothing other, 
according to Hegel, than the unity of the object, of the true, with himself; he seeks only 
an “explanation” of universal being, and not the salvation of “his” being. Hegel drew out, 
with Teutonic persistence, all the logical consequences of this in his Einstellung of man’s 
being, to which not only Hegelians of all stripes down to Croce and Gentile remained 
faithful, but also the majority of philosophers of religion of the most varied liberal 
tendencies; for this reason he is primarily responsible for the “secularly” of modem and 
contemporary culture. The critiques of religion by Feuerbach and Marx have their point 
of departure in the Hegelian position, characterized by Feuerbach precisely as an 
“anthropological theologism.” 17 But Hegel’s religion is that of an “Herr Professor,” not 
that of the “common man.” 

2. In sharp contrast with the Hegelian absolutism of the rationality of the pure “logos” 
is the absolutism of feeling of the theologian Schleiermacher. I will present only the main 
points of this famous theory, which reappears in an original way in Fries and has been 
taken up again in our day, in an original synthesis of both, by Rudolf Otto in his 
acclaimed Das Heilige and related works. As in Hegel the impulse of the German soul to 
a vision of the “All” rules, so in Schleiermacher the mystical and irrational element of the 
Nordic peoples emerges, a selfabandonment to the primitive claims of nature and a 
longing to reach the Absolute beyond concepts and language. Symptomatic here is the 
fact that Schleiermacher—unlike Hegel—is concerned almost exclusively with 
determining the essence of religion, and so almost never mentions the name of God and 
concerns himself even less with God’s existence and nature. Another characteristic which 
distinguishes the two fierce antagonists is that whereas Hegel seeks the Absolute through 
the unfolding of reflection in the dialectical movement of interiority, Schleiermacher finds 
contact with the Absolute in contemplation of the universe; religion, then, i.e., the 
religious attitude, takes place in an atmosphere of immediacy, and its cognitive instrument 
is intuition, which later, however, is virtually set aside in his later writings. 
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The main points of the second chapter of the Reden ueber die Religion, which treats 
of the essence of religion, are the following. Religion is neither metaphysics (science), nor 
morality (practical action), nor a combination of the two. It is “sense and taste for the 
Infinite,” “veneration before the Universal,” “nostalgia for the universe,” “intuition 
(Anschauung) of the universe.” What is active here is the universe, man being 
completely passive (he is struck, he feels, he senses . . .). He immediately becomes 
active, however, in religious feeling ( Gefiihl ). Thus intuition (passive cognitive moment) 
and feeling (passive affective moment) are in this conception the basic elements for a 
scientific investigation of the essence of religion. Leaving aside, in the later writings, the 
moment of intuition, religion comes to focus entirely on feeling, which takes on a 
character of complete passivity. The essence of religion is thus made to consist in the 
“simple feeling of dependence” or in the “feeling of dependence on God” 

(Abhdngigkeitsgefuhl von Goff). 18 In the Reden , religion as intuition can find inspiration 
in everything: in nature (its regularity and fullness), in humanity (its history constituting 

religion’s favorite subject), 19e in the spiritual world which transcends us and of which 
man has only a presentiment (Ahnung, term used by Fries to such advantage), and finally 
in one’s own “I.” Religious feeling, Schleiermacher continues, expresses itself as humility, 
love, gratitude, compassion, penitence, etc. These and similar feelings find their true 
home in religion and not in morality; religion alone can produce them, with piety 
(.Frdmmigkeit ) being their synthesis. Dogmas pertain to religion only insofar as, beyond 
intuition and feeling, it must also have concepts. These are particularly necessary for 
educated persons, as are miracles, revelation, inspiration, graces, and supernatural 
experiences. Religion is possible only as something personal: intermediate “mediators” 
( Mittler ) are needed only at the beginning. And most surprising, but consistent with the 
theory’s inspiring principle, the problems of God and of immortality, considered in 
themselves, fall outside of religion. More disconcerting is the fact that God almost always 
bears the name “spirit of the world” ( Weltgeist ). But the summit of this “cosmological” 
subjectivism, so to speak, is the judgment concerning Sacred Scripture: “Every sacred 
scripture is merely a mausoleum of religion, a monument that a great spirit was there that 
no longer exists. . . .It is not the person who believes in a sacred scripture who has 

religion, but only the one who needs none and probably could write one for himself.” 201 
And to conclude: “This is my sentiment concerning these matters. God is not everything 
in religion, but a something ( eins ), and the universe is more; furthermore, you cannot 
believe in Him by force of will or because you want to use Him for solace and help, but 
because you must. Immortality cannot be a desire unless it has first been a task you have 
carried out. To be one with the the infinite in the midst of the finite and to be eternal in a 
moment, that is the immortality of religion.” 21 ® 

As in Hegel, therefore, the theological moment, i.e., that of God’s transcendence and 
personality, disappears in the rational Totality of the Spirit: abandoned in this way (indeed 
much worse under the noetic aspect) to the frail thread of feeling, it sinks into the 
irrational. 
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Religion and piety are comingled with a gloomy commerce with the world, a romantic 
sensibility and a vacant stupor over the universe in a sort of physical eroticism of the 
Absolute. An old theoretician of religion proposed the following formula for this gloomy 
theory: “The absolute identity of identity and the non-identity of the Absolute,” a 
definition which betrays not a little slight of hand, but which is found almost to the letter 
in Schleiermacher. In terms more closely reflecting the problem one may say that for 
Schleiermacher religion is “the certainty of immediate self-consciousness (eine 
Bestimmtheit des unmittelbaren Selbstbewusstseins ) which feels itself dependent on, that 
is, in a relationship to, God.” But since at the heart of this definition there is only 
sentiment and not God, it is not clear how and why Schleiermacher should arrive at God. 

Schleiermacher’s conception of the “divine” essentially plays on that type of intuitive 
“judgment” which Kant analyzes in the Critique (of Judgment) and which is opposed by 
him, as aesthetic judgment, to logical judgment. 2 ' 111 Hegel’s position, on the other hand, 
reinserts the problem of God precisely in that field of pure theoretical thought from 
which Kant had excluded it in the first Critique (of Pure Reason); for Hegel, the “thing in 
itself’ is thought itself and God is the Absolute of thought. Between these two extremes 
modern philosophy has generated an interminable array of solutions, which I will mention 
in the historical part but which are of much less interest for us since they are bom of a 
purely philosophical reaction and not from a deliberate and serious appeal to the 
“common man.” Hegel’s “man,” as pure thought, or Schleiermacher’s as pure sentiment, 
are abstractions, unrealizable monstrosities (fortunately!), even for those who conceived 
of him, since at the moment such a man would come into being he would cease to exist 
and to be man, worse even than if he had succumbed to the transformations of Circe. 

3. Less paradoxical and more faithful to the spirit and letter of the second Kantian 
“Critique” (of Practical Reason) is the appeal to moral demand, promoted in particular 
by Le Roy. Without denying the other ways, i.e., of popular thought and of pure 
philosophy, he nonetheless maintains the primacy of the “moral trial.” “Interior analysis, 
the examination of conscience, reveals in us a secret demand in virtue of which certain 
values are affirmed as absolute, and which impose themselves by right above every fact. 
By it we feel that we must will in a certain direction, even if we recognize that it is 

always possible to will otherwise.” Thus there are the two characteristics of moral 
reality: obligation and value, duty and the good, in view of the absolute. 

The supreme law includes two moments which are indissolubly united: “(1) This end 
is absolutely valid beyond any other, whatever these may be and perhaps even against 
them. (2) This end must be willed absolutely, whatever its practical success might be, 
even to the point of death.” 25 The God who can truly be a foundation for man’s life is 
this “moral God,” “known through the experience of interior life, with whom one seeks 
to enter into a communion of spiritual life; support in duty and dispenser of grace, center 
of mystical and supernatural unity wherein lies, through love, the liberation of one’s 
individuality.” 26 Le Roy is lavish in his explanations in support of his main thesis that 
“the affirmation of God is that of the primacy of the moral demand”; thus for him, “in 
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every age to affirm the existence of God has always had this sense that the universe is 
not inert, blind, without a soul; that man’s conscience, with the demands of spiritual life 
which it bears within itself, is not without an echo more real and more true than itself, is 
not without basis and without guarantee; that at the origin and foundation of every life 
the same principle is found, and that this principle is a will to infinite good.” 27 

Le Roy’s position is of quite a different nature than the two earlier ones, and in fact 
values an aspect, that of life and of the moral demand, which is central to man’s life. His 
weak point or lacuna is in the immanentist position of his epistemology, which entrusts 
the proof of God to intuition, which knows no other object and basis than the 
transparency of the spirit—a position which, although not beyond the “common man,” 
always involves a considerable capacity for introspection. It is a position, moreover, 
which to make sense must break the circle of immanence and presuppose the problem of 
the “other,” the “thou” and “others,” and with them the problem of the world in which I 
and they move and live out our relationships “before God.” To be effective, then, moral 
feeling requires an ontological foundation, without which no relationship can be 
established or maintained. 

Le Roy is quite abrupt in his presentation of the “popular idea” of God: 
anthropomorphic, more or less derived from primitive gods, object of collective 
imagination, a symbol and either a factor in or the center of social unity. 28 Thus the 
“common man” is again betrayed by philosophy: is not Le Roy’s God, too, ultimately 
anthropomorphic, the source of our values and guarantor of our obligations? The one 
who assures us that our moral aspiration, taken in its isolation, cannot fail, when so many 
other values in life may fail? His proposal, when it maintains its antimetaphysical attitude, 
either proves nothing or is an obvious vicious circle. 

In conclusion: all those philosophies fail which “set up” the problem of God in a form 
(content, method, results, etc.) inaccessible to the “common man,” and which claim to 
“resolve it” on the basis of partial requirements (truth, beauty, morality, value, etc.) 
rather than on the basis of being, and of all being, both that of the object and that of the 
subject. 


1 Cf. K. Jaspers, Philosophic, Berlin 1932, vol. Ill, p. 128 ff. 
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inquiry concerning the aforementioned truth (= existence and nature of God) only on the 
basis of a great deal of labor spent in study. . . . after a great deal of time . . . [and in this 
research] with falsity present within it.” 

3 Hegel, Fenomenologia dello spirito, Italian trans., Florence 1933, vol. I, p. 83 ff. Cf. 
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CHAPTER 1 


ATHEISM 


1. Notion, division, possibility 

Atheism is the theory that denies the existence of a personal God. The term was in 
vogue during the renaissance to indicate the attitude of one who did not admit the 
existence of the divinity, but the definition was already present in Clement of Alexandria: 

“An atheist is one who does not believe in the existence of God.” la Practical atheism is 
when one lives without acknowledging God, “as if’ God did not exist or without 
concerning oneself about his existence, and organizing one’s private and public life 
without reference to the existence of any absolute Principle which transcends the values 
of the individual and of humankind. Theoretical atheism is when one directly or 
indirectly arrives at the judgment that a divinity does not exist. Those who are completely 
ignorant of God, are incapable of making a judgment on the matter, or claim that the 
problem is of no interest to them (indifferentism), deny God “indirectly” ( negative 
atheism). Those who deny God “directly” {positive atheism) are above all those who try 
destroy the foundations of the proofs for God’s existence, of the necessity of religion and 
worship, and of what is necessarily connected with them (Providence, immortality of the 
soul, natural law, moral sanction, etc.). It is called skeptical atheism when one insists on 
the invincibility of doubt, which becomes agnostic atheism when the indemonstrability is 
said or acknowledged to be absolute on the part of either the object or the subject. 
Theoretical positive atheism is when one claims to be convinced and certain of the 
nonexistence of God, when one undermines and destroys the proofs advanced for his 
existence as erroneous and unfounded, and claims that a genuine demonstration of that 
existence has never been nor could ever be given. 

However, from a theological and metaphysical perspective, atheism also includes all 
those philosophies and religions which propose a concept of God which is inconsistent 
with the requirements of his Nature: Flint - preferred to speak here of “anti-theism” rather 
than atheism. These conceptions, with the illusion of an acceptance of the divinity, in a 
certain sense depart from a true knowledge of God even further than atheism itself. It 
should be noted, moreover, that this traditional classification schema for atheism cannot 
be applied in the concrete, especially in philosophy and in modem culture, without an 
appropriate caution, paying attention in particular to whether there is an affirmation of an 
Absolute, what it would be, and how the human mind can reach it. 

The possibility of an at least temporary practical atheism seems beyond doubt: the 
pressure of life’s concrete problems, the ardor of the passions, an indifferent family 
environment, and a secular education can divert a person’s interest from the problem of 
God for a certain period of life. But it cannot be so forever, or at least not for those 
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engaged in society, where, due to the very demands of competition and of religious and 
political debate, the posing of the problem seems inevitable. Moreover, what the history 
of religions tells us regarding peoples can also be applied to individuals: first the great 
phenomena of nature, with amazement at their magnificence and dread at the 
overwhelming threat of destruction; then the essential facts of human existence such as 
birth and death, and that most agonizing problem of human life, that of the suffering of 
the just in this life and the frequent good fortune of the wicked. All of this must sooner 
or later pose to the human conscience the problem of a cause and a justification, which is 
in fact the problem of God. 

Theoretical atheism, therefore, cannot be an originary situation but must be explained 
as a reflexive phenomenon, as the “conclusion” of a specific rational process based on 
certain premises: it belongs therefore to the reflexive consciousness proper to philosophy 
or to science disguised as philosophy, ft is a fact that in every mature civilization firm 
advocates (i.e., those who call themselves and are thus considered to be “convinced”) of 
theoretical atheism, both negative and positive, have emerged; it also seems that the 
number of atheists increases in what can be called the “saturation phase” of a particular 
form of civilization, as with stoic and Epicurean philosophy in Greco-Roman civilization, 
Enlightenment and idealist philosophies in modem civilization, and the dominance of 
technology and economics in contemporary life. The possibility of theoretical atheism 
therefore becomes more or less real and plausible according to the presence or not of 
certain environmental and cultural conditions which the theologian must consider on a 
case by case basis: in the concrete fabric of life these conditions often seem impossible to 
overcome except by a special intervention of divine Grace, which, according to Catholic 
doctrine, cannot be lacking to one who sincerely seeks the tmth. 

The spiritual complications to which the modern culture of today may lead are such 
that Catholic authors have not yet been able to formulate a judgment on atheism on 

which all can agree/ 1 some deny the very possibility of theoretical atheism (Blondel, de 
Lubac), which is nonetheless a fact; others admit that atheism can be invincible in 
individual cases (Billot), and there are some even who say that one can lose the faith 
without incurring theological guilt (K. Adam), regarding adult atheists, Card. Billot 
distinguishes between “adulti aetatis” and “adulti rationis”: i.e., those deprived of the 
minimum light necessary to form a concept of the true God, and those whose 
environment provides them with the arguments and elements necessary for a definitive 
judgment, only the atheism of the latter is conscious and culpable, and not that of the 
former, among whom Billot includes ancient and modern idolatrous civilizations and 
religions, and the secular and atheistic conceptions present in certain sectors of 
contemporary life. 

Despite the circumspection called for in assessing the contemporary problem of 
atheism, one must acknowledge that it has represented in the history of humanity, and 
still represents today, more of an individual attitude than a social behavior—an attitude 
which can also signify protest or liberation for the individual. The claim of materialist, 
evolutionary ethnology, which puts at the beginning of history a man who either has no 
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religion or is polytheistic and fetishistic, 4 lacking any true notion of worship or of the 
divinity, has been disproven by the facts; it is now known that the situation was 
substantially the reverse, in that the most primitive forms of religion turn out to have 
been strictly monotheistic, with polytheism being a phenomenon of degeneration from an 
originary monotheism. Genetically, therefore, the various forms of atheism appear to 
have been forms of reaction to the absurdities and unseemliness of polytheistic 
conceptions and practices. In this sense an ancient doxographer could claim: “All men, 
without distinction of civilization and language, honor and fear the gods; there is truly no 

people that is atheistic.” 5 Before him Aristotle asserted: “All men have the conviction that 

the gods exist.” 6 These claims have been reiterated in our own day, based on the 
inductions of modern ethnology, by G. van der Leeuw: “Peoples without religion do not 
exist. At the beginning of history there is no form of atheism. Religion has existed always 

and everywhere.” 7 According to Van der leeuw, this is because atheism represents the 
“negative moment” in the development of the consciousness, which can arise and 
flourish only inasmuch as it presupposes a prior stage of affirmation, i.e., that of religion 

as worship of the divinity, man’s master and his destiny. 8 In this sense he calls atheism 
“the religion of flight” before God, or, using Kierkegaardian terminology, of the “anxiety 
of God,” in which one rejects faith and falls under the demonic. 96 

The intimate rationale for atheism, as a spiritual-individual attitude, is found in 
“human freedom” itself. On the one hand, the difficulty of arriving at a complete clarity 
regarding problems of the afterlife, of evil, and of Providence, and thus regarding the 
ultimate essence of the world and of consciousness, e.g., regarding the capacity of 
knowledge for transcendence, and, on the other hand, the contradictions between 
religions and the unseemliness of many religious beliefs and practices, along with the 
demand that every religion makes to encompass and influence a person’s whole life, can 
in fact alienate the person from religion and cause him to reject with it the problem of 
God. Moreover, it is precisely such a situation (i.e., atheism “due to scandal”) which 
must be at work and impel the person to seek and to choose, among the various 
contrasting religions, the one which is true because it does not cause scandal. But in the 
real conditions of human society the true religion, and thus the only conception worthy of 
God and of man, seems to be assured only by Revelation, which by its nature transcends 
rational evidence and requires faith. For this reason the definitive victory over the 
invitations to doubt which lead to atheism depends on grace and freedom. The 
interpretation of atheism, therefore, given by Protestant theologian K. Barth seems to be 
at least simplistic. For him, the phenomenon of atheism is a reaction to mysticism: against 
the mystic who claims to have a direct relationship with the ineffable, unobjectivizable 
God, the atheist proclaims the return of man to himself, to the world of creatures and of 
history. Atheism would thus be a negative mysticism or a mysticism “of the nothing,” 

which arises in opposition to the positive mysticism “of the all.” 10 In the first place, 
however, Barth does not specify his concept of “mysticism”; he must then explain why 
atheism has taken hold more strongly in Protestant countries, it is true that “mysticism” is 
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the antithesis of atheism, but in a sense opposite to that understood by Barth (a 
theologian of the “strict observance” and of anti-pietistic inspiration), since in the 
Christian life mystical union represents the highest and the most intimate (though always 
“gratuitous”) form of union of the soul with God. 

2. History and philosophical systems 

The naturalistic philosophies and religions of ancient India, Samkhya philosophy, 
Jainism, and Buddhism in its original form (i.e., before the Buddha himself was 
divinized) can all be called forms of atheism. 11 in pre-biblical religions, on the other hand, 
especially those of the Middle East, the divinity embraces all and relates to man primarily 
as a terrible and threatening omnipotence which keeps him in continual anguish, 
ultimately inciting him to human sacrifice in order to placate his wrath: this explains the 
innumerable monstrous depictions of the gods in the religions of the East, still seen today 
in the pagan temples of india and China. Depictions of the divinity in more evolved 
religions assume by preference a beneficent and aesthetic appearance, with the origin of 
evil attributed to the enmity and the ineluctability (avna,gkh) of fate (eivmarme,nh) 
which the gods themselves, beginning with Zeus, are subject to. But in Greco-Roman 
religion, too, the fragmentation of the divinity pervades all activities of nature and of 

man, even to the most ridiculous details: in this degeneration of the religions one must 
see the stimulus which provoked philosophical reflection, and with it both atheism and 
the search for a single absolute principle of being. 

Among the Jews, conscious as they were of possessing the truth of the one true God 
in the teaching of the prophets and in the sacred books, atheism is the supreme act of 

“foolishness,” lj and idolatry the greatest sin. This view is taken up again by St. Paul, 

who sees the wicked vices of paganism as God’s punishment for the sin of idolatry, 14 
reminding the newly converted that they were “without hope and without God (a;qeoi) in 

this world” 15 and that “the nations do not know God.” 16 Even pagans, however, should 
have been able to rise to God from the creatures in which he is manifest, and therefore 
the sin of idolatry was inexcusable. 17 At the Areopagus 18 the Apostle discovers that a 
profound inspiration towards the one true God is inherent in the worship given at Athens 
to the “unknown God.” In Sacred Scripture and from a strictly theological point of view 
—something which is also confirmed by metaphysical reflection—there is no difference 
between atheism and idolatrous polytheism: at most a psychological distinction exists 
between them, which should in any case disappear as consciousness develops. 

But in the Greco-Roman world, too, the greatest crime was that of impiety 
(avse,beia), which was the object of severe laws, especially in Greece, and could even 
result in capital punishment. The precise nature of this crime can be determined by 
referring to the three-fold division of Varro’s gods recorded by St. Augustine: fabulous or 

mythical, natural or philosophical, and civil, i.e., political. 19 The first, fruit of the 
imagination of the poet-theologians, was the heritage of uncultured peoples, whereas the 
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third represented the religion of the State, so much so that the recognition of its divinities 
and their official cult represented the very foundation of civic life and the first duty of the 
citizen. An “atheist,” therefore, was anyone who spoke out against these beliefs or 
refused to recognize the cult, which was the only obligatory one in ancient society. A 
person given over to belief in and worship of the mythical gods, sowing the world with 
beneficent and malevolent divinities, was called “superstitious” (deisidai,mwn) in the 
sense of excessive, but not of contempt. 

The natural religion of the philosophers, based on the demand for a single principle 
and its transcendence, served as a critical resolution to both problems, especially for 
those thinkers who did not want to stoop to compromises with popular beliefs or political 
interests, these philosophers, with their vigorous affirmation of the transcendence and 
unity of the divinity, represented the highest point reached by human wisdom outside of 
Revelation, such that St. Augustine could write of them: “some of them, so far as they 
were guided from on high, made great discoveries,” and he acknowledges that “if the 
philosophers have discovered anything that can aid one to lead a good life and attain 
eternal happiness, how much more fitting would it be to adjudge divine honors to such 

men!” 20c For the superstitious common people and political types, however, they were 
“atheists”; not infrequently accused of atheism, some had to emigrate to save their lives 
(Anaxagoras, Protagoras, Aristotle), and we know from Plato ( Apologia) and xenophon 
that socrates, faithful to his God, refused to flee and faced death. 

Plato himself in Laws (bk. X, 885 b ff.) makes us aware of an entire legislation on 
the matter, which impacted those who denied the existence of the gods, providence, and 
the revenge exacted by the gods on those who transgress the state’s laws, that these were 
political matters, i.e., that it was a case of religion as a function of politics, can be 
inferred from the fact that a;qeoi were tried for avse,beia not for personally held opinions 
or doctrines, but only when they publicly spoke against or insulted the gods of the official 
religion. The impiety of the “universalist philosophers” consisted in removing religion 
from the foundation of the local traditions to which the “city” owed its history and 
fortunes, with the consequence that their doctrines undermined the foundations of civil 
justice, thus Derenne (following Drachman) rightly observes that, even in the context of 
politics, it was still religion and the conception of religion which was at stake in the 

charge of avse,beia; however, it must also be added that in the classical age it was 
above all the reaction of philosophy which released man from the narrow confines of his 
national and racial interests and made the whole universe his homeland, in some way 
preparing humanity for the Christian concepts of the transcendence of God and universal 
brotherhood. 

Many lists of “atheists” have come down to us: that of sextus Empiricus, which 
distinguishes both theists and skeptics from philosophers, includes Euhemerus, Diagoras 
of Melos, Prodicus of Ceos, and Theodoms the Atheist of Cyrene (called an a;qeoj par 
excellence). Cicero names Critias, Protagoras, Epicurus, and more, to whom Fabricius 
adds (from Lysippus of Epirus) many others such as Archagoras, Anaximander, 
Apollophanes, Aristagoras of Melos, Bion of Borysthenes, Callimachus, Carneades, 
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Gorgias, Hippias of Elis, Leucippus, etc.; Democritus, Diogenes of Apollonia, hippias of 
Reggio, and xenophanes should certainly also be mentioned, however, it must be said of 
most of these, as Drachman has shown (op. cit., p. 19), that their denial focused not so 
much on God as on the profusion of gods and on the superstitions of the cult. It does 
seem, though, that “atheists” in the strict sense were not lacking among them 
(Democritus, Theodoms of Cyrene, Protagoras, and others). Nestle records Cinesias of 
Miletus (cf. Plato, Gorgias , 501e), who at Athens brought together a group of the 
impious (kakodaimonistai) who gathered at the new moon to amuse themselves “in 

mocking the gods and our customs.” it seems that sextus’s list also includes some 
radical “atheists.” 

Epicurus’s position regarding the external respect due the gods is treated with a 
certain approval (J. Festugiere, C. Diano). Sextus, on the other hand, sees in Epicurus’s 
external respect for the official religion merely a practical expedient for concealing 
atheism, since he ultimately doesn’t admit the existence of the gods (cf. also Cicero: 
“Epicurus really abolished the gods, but nominally retained them in order not to offend 

the people of Athens” [De nat. Deorum, I, 30] d ). 

In all of these matters both sparta and Rome showed themselves more tolerant than 
Athens, contenting themselves with the external act of worship of the state’s official 
divinities without concern for the opinions of individuals or the disputes among 
philosophers on the topic. It was with the Christians that the problem of atheism was 
raised at Rome, in the concrete form—or legal fiction—of the decrees ordering the 
persecutions. 

Already in the Hellenistic period, with the fall of the local republics, belief in the 
indigenous divinities had disappeared from the Greek soul, since they had shown 
themselves incapable of defending the patria, of which they were the paladin. Hellenism, 
however, left intact the Greco-Roman principle of religion, which always remained a 
matter of the State and a national characteristic: it only lost the influence which the 
ancient religion had over the city, such that, practically speaking, as we note in writers 
from the time of Caesar Augustus, atheism was no longer restricted to the “elite” of 
philosophers but had spread to the masses, given over as they were to materialism. With 
Christianity any equivocation became impossible: since it embraced Hebrew monotheism, 
every form of idolatry was rejected; since it taught of Christ’s Redemption from sin, it 
demanded ascesis and a renewal of one’s whole life, something which ruled out the 
turbid—when they weren’t impious and scandalous—practices of the various 
“mysteries,” brought to Rome from Greece and the Orient. When Tacitus, however, 
gave as the motive for the first persecution under Nero “not so much on the count of 

arson as for hatred of the human race” {Ann., X\( 44, 3), e he expressed the impression 
that the new religion made on even the best souls, i.e., of the abandonment of an entire 
form of civilization that had brought Rome to world empire. Under a similar impression, 
but in a higher context (that of mystical “catharsis”), is Apuleius when, defending the 
mysteries of Isis, he speaks of a woman who, besides her vices, “furthermore she 
scorned and spumed all the gods in heaven, and instead of holding a definite faith, she 
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used the false sacrilegious presumption of a god, whom she would call ‘one and only,’ to 

.p 

invent meaningless rites” ( Metamorph., 9, 4), deceived all the people (which, by the 
way, would seem to show a clear distinction of Christianity and Judaism, still confused 
by Tacitus). Thus, for Apuleius the new religion deprived man of the enchantment of the 
regenerative powers and the beauties of nature, which pagan religions and cults 
sanctioned and celebrated. To the convinced pagan, Christians must have seemed the 
worst “atheists” of all. 

The Christians, however, beginning with the apostolic Fathers and the apologists, 
refuted the accusation of atheism and energetically turned the explicit epithet of a;qeoi 
against their opponents (St. Ignatius of Antioch, Trail., 3, 2; St. Polycarp, Martyr., eh. 9; 
Clement of Alexandria, Protrept., II, 23-24). For Origen, pagan polytheism is atheism 
(polu,qeoi o;ntej kai. a;qeoi: In Ps., 65, 12), is on the same level as “superstition” 
(deisidaimoni,a) as a work of the devil (Clement of Alexandria, Protrept., I, 18, 22; II, 

1315; g Gregory Nazianzen, Or., 25: PG 35, 1220 A), and is branded a;qeo,thj. For the 
apologists the Christians are not atheists, since they worship the one true God (St. Justin, 

Ap., I, 5: h one should glory in being a;qeoj with respect to the pagan gods; and cf. 
Lactantius, De ira Dei, IX, 2; Clement of Alexandria, Strom., VII, 9, 54, 3: “The 

Christian therefore is no atheist”). 1 

The Jews themselves are called a;qeoi by St. Gregory Nazianzen (Or, 2, 37: PG 35, 
444) and are associated with polytheism. The Fathers call the Chaldeans atheists 
(Hippolytus, In Dan., II, 31, 3), along with the Persians, and first among atheistic 
philosophers was Epicurus, whom Clement of Alexandria called avqew,tetoj kata,rcwn 

{Protrept., II, 3, 10). J Regarding pagans, Clement speaks of a twofold avqeo,thj, that of 
not knowing the true God (to.n o;ntwj o;nta), and of giving the name “gods” to that 
which is not (ibid., II, 23, 1). Proclus too speaks of a twofold avqeo,thj: that of those 

who deny the existence of the gods, and that of those who deny their providence. 23 

Thus the accusation of atheism in the early centuries of the Christian era didn’t so 
much refer to the absolute denial of the divinity, which has always been rare, but to the 
perversion (mutually assumed of their adversaries by each party to the dispute) of the 
concept of God, which, in the terms of the dispute, amounted to denial. This is so clear 
that the Fathers unhesitatingly treat heretics as atheists: the Arians are called such by St. 
Maximus the Confessor {Acta: PG 90, 144), as are the Manichaeans (St. Athanasius, Or. 

I contra Arianos: PG 26, 124; k St. Gregory of Nyssa, Ep. can.: PG 45, 225 C; Cod. 
Iustin., I, 5, 12, 3). Marcion is called “that mouthpiece of ungodliness” by St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem {Catech., 6, 16) / and avqew,tatoj par excellence (ibid., 16, 3, 7). Similarly, 

Eunomius is called author of the “godless heresy” {Synes. Epist., V), m and those are 
called “atheists” who deny the Holy Spirit (of mh. dexa,menoi to.n Paraklhi,ton). 
Already in St. Ignatius of Antioch the Docetists are called “without God, that is, 

unbelieving” (a;qeoi kai. a;pistoi) {Trail., 10), n and pagan mythology as a whole is 
charged by Clement of Alexandria with being “godless myths” 0 {Protrept., II, 11, 1). 
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This brief sampling of texts shows that writers who use the term a;qeoj intend not so 
much to give a simple theoretical evaluation in the area of religion, as to attach to it a 
moral condemnation which followed from that evaluation; in both the classical and 
patristic periods the term’s connotation was more ethical than dogmatic. This is 
confirmed in a sentence of Porphyry, an adherent of the dying paganism, for whom 
“every easy life is full of servitude and irreligiosity and is therefore atheistic (a;qeoj bi,oj) 
and without justice (avdi,kioj bi,oj) because in it the spirit is full of irreligiosity and 

therefore also of injustice (avdiki,aj).” 24 

It is along these lines that Greek and patristic thought invites us to identify the true 
essence of atheism, if atheism means in the first place the direct denial of God, it consists 
also—and above all—in the acceptance of a notion of God which nullifies him as God 
and is unworthy of his majesty. This is precisely the judgment made by the greatest of 
the Greek philosophers regarding the divinities of popular and state mythology, and in 
this also consisted, by the law of contraries, their condemnation of Christianity, in their 
requisite rebuttal the Christian doctors, guided by sacred scripture, judged paganism in 
the same way. strange though it may seem, they also included heretics in the 
condemnation of atheism, and for good reason, since the concept of God must be taken 
to its ultimate consequences, it is not enough to affirm the existence of the “divine” or 
the absolute to avoid being called an atheist; one must thi nk of him as a subsistent and 
transcendent Person who cares for the world and for our troubles. Given too the fact that 
God has spoken with man directly (Revelation), his word must be accepted in its 
entirety; any “selectivity” (ai;resij) man wants to exercise is a genuine sacrilege 
(avqeo,thj), a truly impious act (avqei<a): it is a denial of God which cannot be done 
partially, but always and only completely, especially when His fullness is given to man 
“fully explicated” in a gift of the highest communication, as in Christianity. Today, then, 
whoever does not accept Revelation in its entirety rejects God himself, since in our time 
he is always given to man as revealed. 

In light of this criterion, most of modern philosophy falls under the accusation of 
atheism, although clothed in new and different forms than those of earlier periods, in the 
Middle Ages the history of atheism is tied up with that of the heresies and does not 
present itself under a single face, in the modern age the main forces which stimulated and 
sustained the development of atheism can be reduced to three: the recurrence of forms of 
ancient philosophy (especially stoic, skeptic, and Epicurean), the reformation, and finally 
and especially the pantheism of the transcendental philosophies. Christian theism still 
seems to be solid in Descartes and Malebranche; Locke’s real position is uncertain, 
whereas Bacon’s defense is patent: “A little philosophy can lead to atheism; but much 

knowledge brings back to religion. ” 25p 

First there is the open and confessed atheism of the materialistic and skeptical 
philosophies which arose in the Renaissance and reached their maximum development in 

the 16 th —18 th centuries: among these are English deism, the atheists and libertines of 
17 th -century France (the “esprits forts’’' 1 ) at the time of Descartes (when Fr. Mersenne 
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wrote that in Paris alone there were 50,000 atheists), the French and German 
Enlightenments (Frederick II of Prussia), the materialism with which the encyclopedists 
prepared the ground for the French Revolution (Lamettrie, d’Holbach, and later 
Cabanis), and that of 19 th -century Germany (Feuerbach, Haeckel, Moleschott, 
Buechner, Czolbe, etc.). 

The atheism of Marx’s dialectical materialism and of Marxism of the “strict 
observance” (Lenin, Stalin) is akin to a profession of faith and is the basis of the new 
society founded on the Fourth Estate. Following Feuerbach, Marx indiscriminately 
applied to the Christian religion the criticism of Democritus and Epicurus regarding the 
ancient mystery religions, according to which faith or the belief in beings above the world 
is generated in part by an excess of imagination and in part (and especially) from a 
utopian longing to avoid the inevitable sufferings of earthly life. Marxist atheism old and 
new has found a staunch ally in Darwinian biological evolution, which it considers the 

definitive account of man’s origin from the higher forms of animal life. 26 

Another Renaissance source of modern atheism, argued forcefully by Campanella in 

Atheismus triumphatus , 27 is Machiavelli, whose amoral and atheistic conception of 
politics quickly inspired a good portion of European politics; the accusation most 
insistently brought against Bolshevism or political Marxism today is precisely 
Machiavellianism. 

The most speculative form of atheism is undoubtedly that which derives from 
pantheism, and can be divided into two periods: one whose most important 
representatives are Bruno and Spinoza, and the other which incoporates Spinoza into the 
new concept of truth and reality as subjectivity, inaugurated by Kant and brought to 
completion in the idealist transcendental philosophies. For Fichte, God is reduced to the 
moral order of the world, for schelling (influenced by Bruno) to the absolute of nature, 
for Hegel, to absolute spirit ( Geist ) that realizes itself in universal history 
(Weltgeschichte ). For Fichte, it is enough to cite his Atheismusstreit (1798), which he got 
mixed up in by publishing an article of decidely atheistic content by the Kantian Forberg 
in his journal, and for not having adequately specified his own position on the matter, 
schelling’s spinozism (and not only the “early” sche llin g, the philosopher) was 
immediately noted with triumphant joy by Heine in 1834 as follows: “spinoza’s doctrine 
and the Naturphilosophie of schelling’s best period are substantially the same thing” 
(.Deutschland , I). It is enough, finally, to peruse the series of theorems that opens, e.g., 
sche llin g’s Philosophie der Kunst (1801), to recognize that it is inspired in both form and 
content by the great model of spinoza’s Ethics. 

The judgment of spinoza’s contemporaries affirming his radical atheism was taken up 

by modem historians of materialism (F. A. Lange) and of atheism (F. Mauthner), 28 and 
by spinoza’s German translator (and editor), Karl Gebhardt. 29 The most famous 
accusation of atheism in spinoza’s thought was advanced by Jacobi in the controversy 
with Mendelssohn, especially in the Beylage which summarizes the essence of spinozism 
in 44 propositions and then offers some doctrinal comments, the first being: “spinozism is 
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atheism ,,q ( Werke , IY I, p. 216). The basic argument for a “reduction” of Spinoza’s 
pantheism to atheism is found in the assertion of the “unicity of substance” {Ethics, part 
I, prop. 5) and of cause (ibid., prop. 6), which is identified with God (ibid., prop. 14), 
and by the assertion of the immanence of substance in its modes, cogitatio and extensio 
(ibid., prop. 11, 18; ibid., part Y prop. 30). Thus Spinoza can say: “God or nature,” and 
yet maintain the impossibility of atheism: “Nobody can hate God” (ibid., part Y prop. 
18), r since in the “metaphysics of identity” there can be no contrast. 

Hegel deliberately took on the task of defending Spinoza against Jacobi’s accusation. 
For Hegel, Spinoza had succeeded in recovering the on of the Eleatics and giving it its 
proper metaphysical content, i.e., “that unity (of opposites) which is spirit within itself’; 

in philosophy, therefore, “spinozan being is the essential beginning of philosophizing.’”’ 0 
Atheism, observes Hegel, is to affirm that God “is not”; Spinoza, rather, says the exact 
opposite, i.e., that only God truly is, and that what is finite, the world, is not: we must 
speak therefore not of atheism but of a-cosmism: not only does spinoza not deny God, 
but in him “there is too much of God.” ’ 1 Spinoza’s merit is rather to have shown that the 
finite is the inessential and apparent and must be set aside, such that his one substance, 
as later schelling’s Absolute, constituted the stage of passage to the conception of the 

“True as all,” which has necessarily “Resulted.’”’' Hegel’s main argument in defense of 
spinoza against the accusation of atheism is that he has overcome and negated the world 
of the finite in the unicity of substance, and therefore his system may well be called, and 
indeed must be called, Monotheism (op. cit., ed. cit., 197 note: emphasis Hegel’s). 
Spinoza’s defect, on the other hand, was that of stopping at a “unique, rigid and 
immobile” concept of the Absolute as substance; in keeping distinct from one another 
attributes and modes, movement and will, which are merely intellectual distinctions: in 

not having arrived at the absolute as self-developing “process. ” 33s 

However, once one reaches—as did Hegel—the absolute as “process,” not only does 
the accusation of atheism brought against pure philosophy disappear, but also the more 
frequent one of pantheism, since in this conception empirical individualities, in the sphere 
of immediate consciousness, in no way form part of the absolute, but rather belong to the 
phenomena of immediacy and thus remain outside the being of truth. In the 3 rd edition of 
the Encyclopedia Hegel consoled himself in the fact that “the accusation of atheism had 
become rare mainly because by then the content and demand of religion were reduced to 

a minimum.’”’ 4 This may also have been true in 19 th -century Protestant Germany, 
engulfed as it was in politics and commerce but almost ignorant of the Gospel, as 
Kierkegaard often observes in his critique of Protestantism. Hegel’s atheism was 
unmasked and denounced in a practical and convincing way by someone of whom it 
would have been least expected, the materialist Feuerbach {Das Wesen des Christentums, 
Einleitung). We owe to Feuerbach, a professed atheist, the explicit accusation against 

reformed Christianity: “Protestantism denies God in himself, i.e., God as God.’”’ 5 

As transcendental philosophers developed the atheism implicit in the agnosticism of 
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Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, so Schopenhauer drew a position of atheism from the 
primacy attributed by Kant to practical reason in the affirmation of the transcendent. 
Until Kant the dilemma had persisted: either materialism (the rule of blind chance) or 
theism (an ordering intelligence). After Kant’s critique of the proofs of God’s existence, 
all of the claimed reality of the world was reduced to phenomenon, with the “order” of 
phenomena therefore reduced to appearance and dependent on the a priori forms of the 
intellect/’ 6 Thus God can never be an “object” of human knowledge, and for 
Schopenhauer Kantianism constituted the “most serious attack” against theism/’ 7 
Schopenhauer further observes that there is no identity between religion and theism: 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism are all atheistic, yet they are undeniably religions. 
Religion is thus a generic term of which both theism and atheism are subspecies. 
Attacking the hypocrisy of the apparent theism of Hegel (without naming him), 
Schopenhauer maintains that pantheism is a self-defeating concept since it presupposes 
(as point of departure) the concept of a God that is both distinct from the world and its 
essential correlate. If, on the other hand, it is the world that assumes this role, then 
“pantheism is nothing but a euphemism for concealing atheism,” in which atheism can 
truthfully claim the “ius primi occupantis.’”’ 8 Schopenhauer’s atheism, rather, is 
expressed without illusions and hypocrisy, since the ultimate foundation of being and the 
end to which it tends are constituted by negativity. 

E. von Hartmann’s atheism of the unconscious derives in a direct line from 
Schopenhauer, as does especially Nietzsche’s atheism of the “will to power,” with 

Zarathustra’s cry, “God is dead.” 39 Nietzsche is an epigone, who repeats but without 
explaining how modern philosophy, having given primacy and precedence to 
consciousness over being, had to rid itself of God and consider him non-being, in the 
expression of G. Rensi. 40 

Today’s Marxist and existentialist atheism is formulated based on the denial itself of 
the Absolute, who is dispensed with as an empty mirage of a still undeveloped 
consciousness, hindered in its originary movement. A simple note will suffice here. In 
Marx, the recognition is clear and explicit that the metaphysical attitude leads to the 
admission of God, since once one admits “essences” with their ontological weight and the 
consequent hierarchy of values, the passage to an absolute Value is inevitable. This is 
clear even from the earliest writings, already in his thesis on The Philosophy of Nature oj 
Democritus and Epicurus, but especially beginning with the Critique of Hegel’s 
Philosophy of Right, in which is found the famous definition of religion as the “opiate of 
the people.” Thinking certainly of Feuerbach’s theory, Marx writes: “The proofs of 
God’s existence are nothing but proofs of the existence of the essential human 
consciousness.” These proofs are reduced, according to the Kantian schema, to the 
ontological proof, and this in turn is resolved for man in “consciousness of self’ 
(Selbsthewusstsein). Hence the brutal and Solomonic conclusion: “The lack of reason is 
the existence of God.” Religion, therefore, “is the imaginary realization of the human 
essence, when the human essence is deprived of its true reality. The critique of religion 
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frees man from illusions so that he would think, act, and shape his reality as a man who 

has become reasonable, so that he would revolve about himself as his own true sun.” 41 
When Lenin will later deny personality to the individual, throwing him into the arms of 
the State, this is nothing but an extreme, absurd attempt to reconstruct the positive with 

/19 

the negative: “There is only a mass of men, but no individual man.” 

The existentialism of the contemporary left also leads to atheism: the explicit and 
professed atheism of the pan-phenomenism of J. P. Sartre and A. Camus. “Atheistic 
existentialism, which I represent, is more consistent. It states that if God does not exist, 
there is at least one being in whom existence precedes essence—a being whose existence 
comes before its essence, a being who exists before he can be defined by any concept of 
it. That being is man. . . . Thus, there is no human nature, because there is no God to 

conceive of it. . . . Man is nothing other than what he makes of himself.” 4jt there is also 
the implicit atheism of the Kantian-based existentialism of Jaspers, for whom God is a 
limit-concept; Heidegger too, locating the “foundation” in the “nothing,” could not arrive 
at the positive and subsistent Absolute that is the principle of theism, the Absolute 
referred to in Heidegger’s most recent writings would still not seem to satisfy any of the 
attributes of transcendence and of possibility: it leaves open the possibility, however, of 
an “experience” of God in poetry and in mysticism. 44 

Hans Vaihinger’s philosophy of the “as if’ ( Als-ob ), which is explicitly linked to the 
interpretation of Kant given by Fichte’s friend, the atheist Forberg, is explicitly atheistic in 

character: according to Vaihinger, for Kant the idea of God is a “Fiktion” of reason. 45 
Also atheistic, despite certain appearances of a return to the traditional ontology, is 
Nicolai Hartmann’s philosophy (cf. esp. the Ethik): the judgment of existence remains in 
the realm of “modality” and only affects the entities of experience. 

Italian Neo-idealism, guided according to diverse methodologies by B. Croce and G. 
Gentile, has remained faithful to the essence of Hegelian-style atheism, 46 focusing on the 
unique subject and thus on the dialectical identity of subject and object and of the I and 
God. A typical example is the tiresome mimic G. Calogero, for whom God can exist on 
condition “that he be neither omniscient nor omnipotent . . . and that he not be the 
infinite . . . and that he not be a person.” 4, Hegel’s conception still had a residue of the 
eminence of the divine being, of which there is no longer a trace in these imitators. 
Almost the only exception is B. Varisco’s straightforward proposal of theism, 48 who aims 
his most mature activity at breaking the chains of subjectivist atheism to found the 
validity of the individual and the authentic transcendence of God. 

3. Church doctrine 

Atheism, behind whatever mask it is concealed, is condemned by the natural law 
itself. Thus, rather than opposing atheism in the abstract, the Church has wisely rejected 
and firmly condemned all philosophical systems which lead to the denial of the possibility 
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of knowing God, as well as those which corrupt the true concept of God: pure Spirit, 
first creative cause, free, personal, provident and transcendent. The most ordered and 
complete position on atheism, which is at the basis of most forms of modem thought or 
the point at which they necessarily arrive, is found in the [First] Vatican Council. The 
Dogmatic Constitution of the Catholic Faith (April 24 th , 1870) devotes eh. I (De Deo 
rerum omnium creatore) to the concept of God and contains five canons condemning the 
most prominent errors: 

Can. 1 anathemizes those who deny the existence of the one God, “Creator and Lord 
of all things, visible and invisible”; 

Can. 2 is against absolute materialism; 

Can. 3 is against pantheism in general; 

Can. 4 is against particular forms of pantheism (emanationist, evolutionist, idealist); 

Can. 5 is against those who do not admit the genuine concept of creation and in 
particular against the followers of Gunther and Hermes. 49 

Ch. 2 {De revelatione) condemns those who deny the knowability of God from 
natural effects, along with deists and progressives who reject divine Revelation (Denz. 
U., nos. 1806-1809). Pascendi explicitly accuses and condemns the modernists for 
atheism (Denz. U., no. 2073); their doctrine, the Encyclical says, drips with atheism 
throughout: “These reasons suffice to show superabundantly by how many roads 
Modernism leads to atheism and to the annihilation of all religion” (Denz. U., no. 2109). u 
All the positions taken by the Church, through the Popes of the past century, against 
agnosticism, indifferentism, naturalism, rationalism, liberalism, secret societies, and 
communist socialism, especially Marxist, are also to be considered condemnations of 
atheism. 50 In the encyclical against communism Pius xi declared that “in this doctrine 
there is no place for the idea of God, there is no difference between spirit and matter, nor 

between soul and body.” 51 

In its judgments on atheism the Church goes to the essence of the systems, 
condemning all those which do not preserve the concept of God in its complete integrity, 
since God can only be in one way, and the person who lives after the fullness of 
Revelation in Jesus Christ, and is capable of knowing it, has the obligation to know and 
accept all that God has made known to man regarding his nature and his relations to the 
world and to man. Consequently, although the two orders of nature and grace remain 
distinct, after the coming of Christianity there is for mankind only a single true concept of 
God which consists of two moments, i.e., that of reason and that of revelation. The 
“moment” of reason, however, cannot be content with just any concept of God or just 
any form of monotheism, but must settle on that conception which is in harmony with 
the content of revelation. For this reason the simple admission or affirmation of a God 
may not be enough and could lead to suspicion of atheism, i.e., when one has a concept 
God which would compromise his nature or one of his attributes. To use Kierkegaard’s 
terminology, one could speak of how, in the concept of God, the “how” coincides with 
the “that,” something which is in fact always the case when dealing with the ultimate 
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determination of any nature or essence. 

F. Mauthner, an atheist and a modern historian of atheism, says that “contemporary 
literature is for the most part atheistic and that, if the sciences of the spirit 
( Geisteswissenschaften) can still hypocritically preserve some link with theology, the 
sciences of nature are very far from the Church; and poetry in general is atheistic even 

when it seeks to bring to life the dead symbols of theism.” 52 If one of the factors most 
responsible for contemporary atheism has undoubtedly been the subjectivism of modem 
philosophy, one must nonetheless go back even further (Campanella wrote: “All heresies 

end in atheism”: v Atheismus triumphatus, pref.), to the subjectivism of the Protestant 
Reformation. Pascendi also notes this: “The error of Protestantism made the first step on 

this path” (Denz. U., no. 2109). w scholars of modern thought of every stripe agree that 
the religious individualism of the reformation provided the basis and was the stimulus to 
speculative subjectivism; thus, it is not surprising that Hegel felt and proclaimed himself 
an authentic Lutheran and a defender of the “true” concept of revelation and the 

Incarnation. 53x 

Twentieth-century Europe has seen the resurgence of atheistic societies: in Germany 
the “Bund der Atheisten” (1920) of Dr. Zepler, in the United states of America the 
“American Association for Advancement of Atheism.” The most comprehensive 
organization and the most radical active form of atheism has been in rassia as a result of 
Bolshevist Marxism, in which the “elite” of activist elements, both domestically and 
abroad, forms the organization of “those who are without God.” This tactic is a direct 
consequence of the basic idea which comes from Marx himself, i.e., that the conflict 
between theism and atheism is overcome in historical materialism, since all of man’s 
being is resolved into that which he becomes, and that which he becomes is only through 
society; one must consequently engage in a work of absenteeism, of a liquidation of the 

problem itself. Thus the leadership of the so-called “God-builders” (Gorky) has been 
rigidly supressed by Lenin, who has outlined for the propaganda of atheism a tactical line 
of conduct which must be able to camouflage itself based on the environment it finds 
itself in. Although solidarity between communism and atheism is essential, at the practical 
level and in the period of the conquest of power the propaganda of atheism, according to 
Lenin, must not be carried out in the abstract by directly combatting religious faith, but 
rather by the gradual emptying out of its foundations (and through the intensification of 
“class warfare”), i.e., by bringing about in the consciousness of the masses the notion 
that belief in God is a principal means of exploitation on the part of holders of power and 

of capital. 55 

The characteristic of contemporary atheism (communism excepted) is not so much or 
even primarily a return to particular idealist and materialist philosophies or the push for 
progress in science and technology, but a phenomenon of spiritual tiredness and a 
dilettantism based on an ever more fatalistic conception of human events. This mentality 
has been encouraged both by a period of the dissolution of philosophy and by the 
precariousness of life which today no longer allows, to individuals or nations, the security 
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of civil and political liberty in the traditional sense. Yet, due to the human spirit’s 
inexhaustible capacity for recovery, this tragedy of our earthly situation can be, or can 
become, the beneficent stimulus which provokes man to seek more deeply, beyond time 
and all finite circumstances, the ultimate foundation of his being in the true God. This 
God is not the abstract Absolute of the philosophers, but the living God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, who at the appointed time manifested himself in Christ. 

4. “Atheistic” morality 

Also attributable to modem philosophy is the responsibility for the promotion of 
“secular (i.e., atheistic) morality” in the contemporary world, a morality which excludes 
any relationship between ethics and religion. Here, too, the key step was taken by Kant 
with his “categorical imperative,” valid in itself and of itself and arising a priori in the 
pure sphere of man as the necessary “form” of his action. The human act is thus 
detached not only from the impetus of individual satisfaction and practical interest, but 
also from any relationship to God and the future life: only in this way could the 
categorical imperative be shielded, in its universality and for every rational nature, from 
every actual empirical will. 56 Atheistic morality, implicit in Kant, becomes a requirement 
in Hegel for whom the “moral regard” pertains to empirical individuality and vanishes 
with it, since the all of the spirit, realized in the State, has no other law than that of its 
realization. A systematic atheistic morality is proclaimed by another epigone of idealism, 
Stimer, with his “Unique One and especially by Nietzsche, famously, in his theory of 
the Uebermensch which is “beyond good and evil” and knows neither law nor respect, 
his only law being his “will to power” (Wille zur Macht) by which he can crush the 
“herd.” 57y Although Nietzsche nourished a considerable antipathy for Hegelian idealism, 
it is a fact that 20 tll -century Europe has been until now under the combined influence of 
the two ideologies; hegelian totalitarism of the state (or theory of the “ethical state”) and 
Metzschean Fuehrermythus, which has both accentuated that totalitarism by its 

arbitrariness and attempted the definitive replacement of all morality and religion. 58 

However, the connection of ethics and religion, which Christian philosophy affirms, is 
already contained in the notion of morality, because it is prior to the nature itself of man, 
in whose conscience both phenomena establish their presence and impose their 
respective obligations. As Troeltsch says, “atheistic ethics—which eliminates all Christian 
values—gives the impression of a certain melancholy prudence,” because “now with it 
the moral world becomes much more difficult and obscure,” something Metzsche himself 

seems to have recognized. 59 the field of idealism itself has reacted energetically against 
an ethics “without God,” invoking not an abstract, impersonal God, but the “Father” of 

which man is a creature and whose image he bears, as H. Cohen expressly states. 60 the 
great professor at Marburg himself rightly observes that when the idea of God is 
introduced into ethics the principle of ethics does not change at all, thus ruling out the 

danger of a descent of ethics into religion. 61 
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Catholic ethics also recognizes that man can have a “certain knowledge” of his duties 
even without a knowledge of the true God; the moderate Protestant E. Brunner agrees 

with this. 1 2 3 4 5 6 * 8 9 10 11 * But a “full” knowledge of one’s duties, and thus of the proper “context” of 
the human act, requires a knowledge of the ultimate end of these acts and of the first 
principle of those duties, which is God. In this concrete sense of human existence, moral 
action presents itself both as a preamble and a consequence vis-a-vis the authentic 
religious moment: first, because there is no true religiosity which does not entail moral 
obligation in man, and second, because moral obligation in its complete explication 
involves elements and values (good and bad conscience, remorse, the desperation of the 
demon possessed and the heroism of holiness, and the like) which absolutely require the 
theological foundation. 6 ’ An atheistic morality is therefore a “contradictio in adiecto” 
since it is inevitable, as Dostoevsky clearly saw (especially in Demons) and as the 
followers of Nietzsche have shown (D’Annunzio, national-socialism, etc.), that when one 
does not want to acknowledge God, neither can the natural values of man be preserved; 
rather, of necessity one descends to the less than human and to the systematic practice of 
both private and political violence. Atheistic morality too is a victim of the modern 
prejudice of the sufficiency of man and does not accept the paradox recognized even by 
the best spirits of classical civilization before Christ: precisely so as to remain man, man 
must be “more than man,” i.e., he must acknowledge the divinity and accept his laws. 
This paradox finds its ineffable confirmation in Christianity in which God, to save man, 
made himself (in St. Paul’s words) less than God through the Incarnation, so that man 
would also find the “definitive” response to the demands of morality in Revelation. 
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CHAPTER 2 


AGNOSTICISM 


1. Notion 

The term “agnosticism,” introduced by T. Huxley (1825-1895), had particular 
success in the profusion of positivistic and critical systems that characterized European 

philosophy in the second half of the 19 th century up until the condemnation of 
modernism (1907). In general it indicates the spiritual attitude of one who suspends 
judgment on the existence and nature of the Absolute and of the Divinity, rather than 
referring to a particular system, it suggests a reserve of method and research which could 
be assumed—and indeed was—by the most varied and discordant systems. This reserve 
is said to consist in a suspension of judgment regarding the ultimate nature of things and 
in the resulting claim of the inadequacy of the human mind with regard to problems of 
the origin of reality, God’s nature, and man’s ultimate destiny. The Athenians of St. 
Paul’s time showed themselves to be agnostics; dissatisfied with the gods of the official 
religion, in certain circumstances they raised altars and supplications to the unknown God 

(avgnw,stw| qewl). 1 Called “gnostics,” on the other hand, were those heretics of the first 
Christian centuries who claimed to provide a foundation, based on reason alone, not only 
to the content of natural religion but also to revealed truth itself. In opposition to these 
latter, Huxley called himself “agnostic,” and chose the term agnosticism so that he too 
would have an “Am” by which he could present his thought to his colleagues of the 
“Metaphysical Society”: by this new term he wanted to suggest that, at the level of 
everday life, preoccupation with religion is no less strange and indifferent a matter than 

music and painting can be, and indeed are, for many. 2 

Agnosticism, however, should not be confused with skepticism, nor is it a “negative 
behef’—indeed, it is not a “belief’ at all. Rather, it proposes a simple criterion of moral 
and scientific sobriety, recommending a position of neutrality between affirmation and 
denial regarding all that concerns problems of the absolute. To the traditional conviction 
that human intelligence grasps the nature of the being of things and that this naturally 
leads to God, and that the consideration of creatures and of the forms and modes of 
being of finite realities is the “way” which makes possible and indeed compels one to 
acknowledge the infinite being, Huxley contrasts the new speculative situation brought 
about in modem culture by Hume and Kant. According to their authoritative declaration, 
all philosophies which draw directly on empirical phenomenism and speculative criticism 
should be labelled agnostic—which is to say almost all theories of science and of reason 
that have appeared in the last two centuries, with the exception of Catholic philosophy 
and, in its own way, the totalitarian rationalism of Hegelian philosophy. Precisely because 
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it is never resolved into pure skepticism, every agnostic position can claim to renounce a 
given domain of truth because it upholds (or claims to uphold) the truth of another 
domain in which the criterion of certainty is fully satisfied, there can therefore be multiple 
forms of agnosticism, according to the particular angle from which one chooses to 
approach the question. 

Scientific agnosticism is when certainty of truth is attributed to the results of 
experimental inquiry. Philosophical agnosticism is when absolute sufficiency is reserved 
exclusively to speculative conclusions. Theological agnosticism attributes truth only to 
the communications of divine revelation, rarely, however, is agnosticism realized in these 
pure forms in isolation, given the close affinity that links the three mentioned areas. 

2. Forms 

Regarding David Hume (1711-76), we must speak not so much of agnosticism as of 
a confessed and radical speculative skepticism; his position bears mentioning, however, 
because of its importance in the formation of Kantian thought. Hume’s skeptical attitude 
regarding all knowledge, both natural and revealed, follows from his brilliant logical 
development of the “principle of experience,” first proposed by Locke and later 
elaborated by Berkeley in his critique of abstract ideas and the concept of matter. This 
principle left intact the notion of cause, at least for spiritual substances: Hume showed 
how this plainly contradicted their starting principle. 

Their point of departure was in fact the principle that all of our knowledge is 
distinguished, by its varying degree of vividness, into “ideas” and “impressions”; the 
latter, more vivid, either derive from “unknown causes” and are called “impressions of 
sensation,” or are the psychic response to the reproduction of images in consciousness, 
and are called “impressions of reflection” from which follow “ideas likewise of 
reflection.” only ideas which can be traced to an impression of sensation or reflection, to 
which they correspond exactly, count as knowledge: absent such an impression it must be 
concluded either that the idea in question simply doesn’t exist, or that some special 
principle accounts for its origin. This latter hypothesis explains the notion of the 
necessary connection of cause and effect, on which all knowledge of the reality of facts 
is based: experience offers nothing but facts of mere succession, and nothing makes us 
know the nature of the forces which link the succession of phenomena of nature in the 
same way as we know the objects of genuine knowledge. 3a Hume concludes that the 
notions of cause and effect do not pertain to knowledge, but should be thought of as 
“feelings” or persuasions generated in us by the “repetition” of experiences of succession 
and by which, with the appearance of one of the terms (cause) we are led spontaneously 
to expect the other (effect). Hume was preceded in this in antiquity by the Pyrrhonian 
Sextus Empiricus, and in the Middle Ages by the Arab Algazel and by a great crowd of 
decandent scholastics, mostly nominalists, who denied natural reason the capacity to 
prove the “preambula fidei” and explicitly doubted the necessary and universal validity of 
the principle of causality (Nicholas of Autrecourt, Pierre d’Ailly, Ockham, and, at least to 
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a degree, Scotus himself, followed by Suarez). 

I. Kant (1727-1804) b taking Hume’s conclusions as his point of departure, elaborated 
the new theory of knowledge. For an intellect such as ours which lacks an intuition of 
itself, the only knowledge which makes science possible is that of synthetic a priori 
judgments, in which the “matter” of phenomena is subsumed under the “form” of a 
category of the intellect. Not just the principle of causality, as Hume thought, but all 
principles of science derive their origin and value from within the subject, since the 
subject is considered to be self-consciousness; hence the “I thi nk ” is at the origin of 
every category and is thus the transcendental condition of all valid knowledge. 

The only knowledge, therefore, that can claim to be “science” is that which results 
from the synthesis of matter taken from experience and a form given a priori : pure 
matter is blind and without order, pure form in itself is empty and without content. For 
Kant, as is known, only mathematics and the new Newtonian physics result from 
synthetic a priori judgments and realize the form of scientific knowledge; metaphysics, 
on the other hand, since it claims to go beyond phenomena and to grasp the noumenon 
or thing in itself (Ding an sick), i.e., the “in itself’ of things, is deprived of its object and 
henceforth cannot call itself science. When the human intellect, therefore, by nature 
link ed to its experience, attempts to comprehend the totality of being in itself and to rise 
to a knowledge of the First Cause, inquiring about the world, the soul and God, it gets 

lost in inextricable “antinomies.” 41 -' 

The noumena of things—the world, the soul, and God himself—are indeed said to 
exist, but more as a limit of knowledge and as necessary to its accomplishment than as an 
object of knowledge; only in the field of practical reason can man be assured of certainty 
regarding these objects. 

More faithful to the letter of the Humean solution was A. Comte (1798-1857), 
whose thought departed from the principle that only what is susceptible to scientific 
experimentation must be accepted as true. The only truth accessible to man, therefore, is 
that of “facts,” catalogued one by one from experience, as they come to light through the 
filter that is experience itself. Knowledge is reduced to noting the “relations,” infinite in 
number, between fact and fact in the various orders of nature; for Comte, no less than 
for Kant, to go in search of efficient and final causes is to attempt to draw water with a 
bottomless bucket. 

Of the three stages into which Comte divided the development of human civilization, 
the religious and theological stage was put first, and as such was considered the most 
imperfect: it was necessarily eclipsed with the arrival of philosophy, which in turn had to 
give way to science, the complete and definitive form of knowledge. The French 
sociological school (Durkheim, Mauss, Levy-Bruhl), applying the principles of Comte’s 
positivism to the study of primitive peoples, explained the rise and manifestations of 
natural religion as the effect of a purely external imposition which the individual receives 
and undergoes as a member of the clan or tribe (“participation”). 

More directly inspired by Kant was H. Spencer (1820-1903) with his “theory of the 
Unknowable,” placed at the very beginning of the first part of the definitive exposition of 
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his philosophy, 5d which inspired later forms of philosophical agnosticism. In Comte’s 
agnosticism science absorbs religion—but wrongly. For Spencer, far from opposing one 
another, science and religion meet, and precisely at the point of the ultimate 
determination of their respective objects. For science these are space, time, matter, force, 
life, thought, freedom . . . ; for religion, God as creator, unique, personal, good, just, 
provident . . . ; in both there is always the Unknowable, which at a given point becomes 
evident, but which it is useless to attempt to investigate. In contrast with W. Hamilton, 
who had opened a way for him, 6 Spencer is careful to attribute to his own agnosticism a 
genuine character of positivity in that he proposes to take into account not only relations 
of “difference”—beyond which Hamilton did not go—but also relations of “similarity.” 
In this way, observes Spencer, “definite consciousness” refers beyond itself to “indefinite 
consciousness,” and incomplete thoughts refer to complete thoughts in such a way that it 
is not possible to stop at considering the relative and conditioned without implicitly 
affirming the existence of the absolute and unconditioned: atheism is therefore 
intrinsically unthinkable. We cannot claim to not know what God is, without 
acknowledging that God is. 

More or less directly traceable to the mindset created by Spencer are those forms of 
irrationalism such as pragmatism (W. James), intuitionism (H. Bergson), and mysticism, 
according to which the criterion of truth, and the very possibility of posing the problem 
of the absolute, are located in the effective success of action, in subconscious impulse, 
and in affective and “sympathetic” union (M. scheler) with being and with the Absolute. 
In the same category of ideas is modernism, which from the outset made the doctrine of 
agnosticism its own, as the Encyclical Pascendi points out. in this doctrine “human 
reason is confined entirely within the field o fphenomena, that is to say, to things that 
appear, and in the manner in which they appear: it has neither the right nor the power to 
overstep these limits, hence it is incapable of lifting itself up to God, and of recognizing 
his existence, even by means of visible things. From this it is inferred that God can never 
be the direct object of science, and that, as regards history, he must not be considered as 
an historical subject.” 80 From this it is clear why the moderns put no stock in natural 
theology, in reasons for belief, or in external revelation, since these deal with doctrines 
which are link ed—so they say—to the intellectualism which is in their view a ridiculous 
system, once and for all surpassed. According to Pascendi, the first step to which 
modem agnosticism leads is scientific and historical atheism, as its negative moment; this 
is followed by the positive moment, which for the moderns resides in the so-called 
“principle of immanence,” which opens the way to the interpretation of the content of 
natural religion and revealed dogma, in the light of Catholic doctrine, modernism is both 
philosophical and theological agnosticism simultaneously, though for its adherents its aim 
is to express the unlimited positivity and fecundity that the true unfolds in the movement 

of the subject’s consciousness (evolution of dogma). 9 We can mention here—as tainted 
with agnosticism—the tendency of some contemporary Catholic philosophers, on display 
in the controversy over the analicity of the principle of causality; for them, the tmth of 
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knowledge is not verified by a criterion of objective evidence, but through an act of 
instinctive “trust”—by a conviction, emotional in nature, regarding the capacity reason 
has for the true (F. sawicki, J. Hessen). 

Agnosticism took a new direction as the result of Existentialism , initiated by Soren 

Kierkegaard (1813-1855) but brought into prominence in the first half of the 20 th 
century by the German “Kierkegaard Renaissance.” According to theologian K. Barth, 
“As theologians, we ought to speak of God. But we are humans and as such cannot 
speak of God. We ought to do both, to know the ‘ought’ and the ‘not able to,’ and 

precisely in this way give God the glory.” 101 

More restrained is the agnosticism found in the “cipher theory” ( Chiffreschrift ) of 
physician-philosopher K. Jaspers (1883), who maintains that being never makes itself 
present wholly and directly, but always indirectly, via the infinite forms which it may 
assume in existence. Being, therefore, is not “given” except through aspects and 
“particular situations,” each of which refer back to some “basic situations” or “limit- 
situations,” of which the ultimate and insurmountable is precisely that of “being always in 
a situation,” of being unable to abandon a situation except on condition of falling into 
another. In the eyes of the existing “individual,” then, every particular situation of being 
is nothing but a symbol and “ciphered writing” which he must interpret solely departing 
from the content of his own existence. Being, which is allembracing totality {Das 
Umgreifende ), never allows the thought of the “individual” to wholly encompass it; 
whether referred to the being of reality, or to that of consciousness in general, or to that 
of the spirit, being is always given as a “limit” and never as an “object” of knowledge. 
The ultimate “cipher,” to which all other ciphers refer, is for Jaspers the “failure” 
(Scheitern) of knowledge as such, in which is exposed what has been called the “illusion 
of philosophy” (J. Hersch). 

Theological agnosticism is represented in general by those currents of theological 
thought which, insisting either on the transcendence of the divinity or on the weakness of 
reason after original sin, or distrustful of reason in general or of the use of natural 
knowledge for the interpretation of the content of revealed truths, claim to hold 
exclusively to what God has made known of himself and of his mysteries in Sacred 
Scripture and Tradition. The first of these, historically, were the proponents of “negative 
theology” (avpofatich. qeologi,a) of Neoplatonic derivation, which is found in the 
patristic period in the works of the Pseudo-Areopagite and in some early-medieval 
theologians who accepted his thought with a too-literal fidelity. We may also mention 
here the followers of the rigorous or “Kalam” tradition of Muslim theologians, and the 
prince of medieval Jewish theology himself, Rabbi Moses Maimonides, for whom God 
cannot be named from things by any positive term which does not amount to pure denial: 
to call God being, life, wisdom, etc., is no more appropriate than to call him rock, tree, 
lion, etc. 

Finally, more decisively agnostic were those theologies that flourished in the 17 th and 
18 th centuries and which, intending to oppose the exaggerations of libertine, 
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enlightenment, and materialistic philosophies, denied reason the capacity of attaining any 
truth whatsoever, even regarding the created order, replacing the natural activity of 
reason with the testimony of Faith and of Tradition, or having recourse to a certain vision 
of truth in the divine essence that creates all that exists ( Fideism, Traditionalism, 
Ontologism ). Despite the laudable intentions which may have inspired their proponents, 
all of these theologies are to be considered, no less than modernism, as explicitly 

condemned by the Church. 11 Finally, it should be mentioned that in general the critical 
discussion of particular forms of agnosticism, whether scientific, philosophical, or 
theological, should take into consideration the individual systems to which each is 
connected, and especially their epistemological presuppositions. 

3. Theoretical significance 

It should be acknowledged, however, that the requirements proposed by agnosticism 
contain nothing that directly contrasts with a sound realism or with the most orthodox 
theology, as e.g., Thomistic theology. The reserve which agnosticism assumes regarding 
the content and limits of human knowledge, both with respect to natural and finite things 
and with respect to the divine nature, can not only be accepted and form an integral part 
of Thomistic realism and Catholic theology, but indeed belongs to their very essence. 
The negative moment of knowledge, however, which agnostic systems consider to be 
exclusive or at least predominant, holds a dialectical position in St. Thomas’s thought, 
coexisting alongside the positive moment with the task of moderating it and in turn being 
moderated by it. thus, it is neither rationalism nor skepticism; however, nor can one stop 
at a notion of God, or even of the reality of things, as at a pure “limit,” about which 
nothing more can be said except that it is unknowable and uncognizable; this would be in 
effect to accept that skepticism which is claimed to be rejected. Put otherwise, 
agnosticism can serve neither as a point of departure nor as a point of arrival, though one 
may speak of an agnostic inspiration which serves to soften the claims of rationalism and 
gives to human knowledge the sound equilibrium of a knowledge intrinsically ordered to 
truth and to the Absolute, a knowledge which is inadequate, however, for grasping and 
expressing the Absolute because conditioned by its immersion in experience and by the 
contingencies of life. 

On this basis the various agnosticisms mentioned above can be ranked, from the 
most extreme forms (Hume, Comte) to the most mitigated (Kant, spencer), taking into 
account both the object of this reserve and the intensity with which it is affirmed; such a 
ranking could also be extended to realist systems, though in a different sense. Initially we 
may observe that one may well know that a thing exists, though its intimate nature 
remains unknown; a generic, vague, and confused knowledge is sufficient to affirm the 
existence of a thing, as long as it is founded. Also, if one has both a positive and a 
negative knowledge of a thing, the positive knowledge is primary and fundamental, since 
the negative knowledge is called such precisely because it limits the range and specifies 
the sense of a prior positive affirmative knowledge: to assert that one has only negative 
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knowledge of an object or that the primary knowledge of it is negative is to proffer a 
knowledge that is impossible both in principle and in fact. “Negative theology” is thus of 
necessity preceded by “positive” or affirmative theology (katafatikh. qeologi,a). 
Moreover, there can be degrees of positive knowledge, and thus also of negative, both 
regarding the characteristics of the known reality (generic elements, distinctive elements, 
proper elements, etc.) and regarding the respective degree of certainty. Positive 
knowledge, finally, can be indicative, adequate, or comprehensive, according to the 
various degrees of penetration of the object. Indicative is knowledge that in some way, a 
posteriori or a priori, distinctly or confusedly, terminates in the essence of the thing; 
knowledge is adequate when it grasps distinctly the essential constitutives of the thing 
itself; it is comprehensive when it includes all of the constitutive characteristics of the 
being, can situate them in the ontological order which causes them to derive one from 
another, and can articulate all of the possibilities to which these characteristics are 
susceptible in the real development of the being, such comprehensive knowledge is 
exclusively an attribute of the life of God. 

We can therefore say the following regarding the human intellect: 

1) By its natural powers alone, the human intellect can attain a positive knowledge 
that is not merely indicative, but proper and in certain cases even adequate, of the nature 
of the physical world, of its own nature, and that of the soul. By means of their 
properties, which things reveal in experience and the soul reveals in its operations, one 
can understand the nature of the former and infer the more hidden nature of the latter. 
St. Thomas admits that “It is most difficult to understand what the soul is,” 12g although 
he doesn’t say it is impossible; and this is also true of its properties, on which depend 
one’s approach to human life (spirituality and immortality). 

2) In its natural conditions of operation, the human intellect cannot attain 
comprehensive knowledge of either corporeal or spiritual substances, such knowledge 
would be possible on the condition that prime matter and created freedom could be 
understood, but such understanding is reserved to the divine intellect, which is the First 
Cause and Prime Mover and on which every contingent cause therefore depends. St. 
Thomas often repeats that the ultimate and constitutive differences of the essences of 
things are hidden to us, and that we must be content with indicating them by their 
properties. 

3) Properly trained, the human intellect with its natural powers alone can demonstrate 
the existence of God and recognize his principal attributes, whether absolute (unity, 
simplicity, goodness, truth, etc.) or relative to the created world (creator, omnipotent, 
omniscient, provident, etc.) Indeed, finite things clearly show themselves to be “effects” 
of an infinite cause, and effects always manifest “in some way” a similarity with the 
nature of their cause. Thus we have positive and distinct knowledge in a certain sense, in 
that God is clearly separated from every other being; it is nonetheless purely “indicative” 
knowledge, though knowledge that is real and the most noble of all knowledge: “There is 
a twofold mode of truth in what we profess about God. Some truths about God exceed 
all the ability of the human reason. Such is the truth that God is triune. There are some 
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truths which natural reason also is able to reach. Such are that God exists, that He is one, 
and the like. In fact, such truths about God have been proved demonstratively by the 
philosophers, guided by the light of the natural reason” 1311 

4) Since the perfections found in creatures are in themselves finite and therefore 
incommensurable with the infinitude that these perfections have in God, the human 
intellect, left to its natural resources and obliged for its exercise to depend on the senses, 
can never reach a proper and adequate, much less a comprehensive, knowledge of the 
divine essence. In this we must be content with the “quia est,” without pretending to 
reach the “quid est,” as the Angelic Doctor makes clear in what follows the text just 
cited. This knowledge, as the Holy Doctor is quick to point out in the very next article, is 
granted to few, is acquired only gradually (vix) and after much time, and is not without 

an admixture of doubt and error. 14 

According to St. Thomas, “Almost all of philosophy is directed towards the 

knowledge of God.” 151 The first task is to distinguish, among the perfections found in 
creatures, those that, on the one hand, are link ed to the materiality of sensible substances 
as such, e.g., corporeity, sensibility, vegetative life, and the like, mixed perfections that 
can in no way be attributed to God; and on the other hand pure perfections, i.e., those 
that belong to the pure order of being and of spiritual life, such as truth, goodness, unity, 
beauty, intelligence, will, love, wisdom, and the like; these latter are not only not 
inconsistent with God, but must be maximally attributed to him since only in God do they 
find the purity of their formal aspect whereas in creatures they have only a deficient and 
participated form. Attribution of these perfections to the divine essence is thus 
intrinsically dialectical, since it involves two contrary moments that generate a movement 
of the intellect which always remains open in this life. The first is the moment of 
affirmation or attribution of pure perfections to God, as to their first and proper 
possessor; then, the moment of circumspection, i.e., that of guarding against 
anthropomorphism and immediate transpositions, as one becomes aware that such 
perfections cannot exist in God in the same way in which they are found in creatures, but 
rather in another way, in a way “proportioned” to the divine essence. To use the 
technical terminology, predication is not done according to univocity but according to 
analogy, it is in this moment of analogical predication that Thomistic realism satisfies the 
kernel of the legitimate demand implicit in agnosticism’s reservations. 

Here St. Thomas is in agreement with the most illustrious shapers of his thought: with 
Aristotle, according to whom “Knowledge of God is not a human possession” (In IV 
Sent., d. 49, II, 7, ad 12, loose citation of Met., I, 2, 983 to 5-10; cf. St. Thomas’s 

comm., lect. Ill, no. 64), J with St. Augustine, “As Augustine says, God escapes every 
form of our intellect, ” 16k with the mysterious author of the book De causis for whom 

“the first cause transcends description” (prop. V), 171 and above all with Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Areopagite, considered by St. Thomas and all of his contemporaries to be 
a disciple of the Apostle and who, in this matter of the “Divine Names,” St. Thomas 
chose as his principle teacher. Following are the principles of this profound theologian’s 
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doctrine, referred to by St. Thomas more or less throughout his works and collected in 
the commentary on the cited proposition of the De causis (lect. VI). With his lively sense 
of the divine transcendence, drawn from Neoplatonism, Pseudo-Dionysius says that in 
speaking of God “the denials are truer than the affirmations” ( Coel. Hierarchia, eh. 2: 
PG 3, 141 A). The reason for this is that God does not present himself in an adequate 
mode to any of our faculties: “neither to the senses, nor to the imagination, nor to 
opinion, nor to discourse, nor to science”; “God is both avnw,numoj [nameless] and 
polu,numoj [many named].” 18 More explicitly, in the version cited by St. Thomas: “If 
knowledge is of all things that exist, and if existence has a limit, in so far as they 
participate esse in a limited way, [then God] who is above all substances, is removed 
from all knowledge.” 19111 it should not surprise us, then, when Dionysius says that in this 
life man “is united to God as to one entirely unknown.” 2011 ” it is superfluous to mention 
that, in his commentary on De Divinis Nominibus as in all of his works, the Angelic 
Doctor remains faithful to the spirit of this doctrine while giving it a more rigorous and 
scientific expression: “This is the last thing to which we can attain regarding knowledge 
of the divine in this life, that God is above everything that can be thought of by us, and 

therefore naming God by means of remotion is what is most proper.” 210 ” Finally, in the 
Prologue to the Summa Theologica, I, q. 3: “When the existence of a thing has been 
ascertained there remains the further question of the manner of its being, in order that we 
may know its essence. Now, because we cannot know what God is, but rather what He 

is not, we have no means for considering how God is, but rather how He is not.” 22p 

In Thomism, the difficult and fundamental doctrine of analogy derives from these 
principles, which offer the key to understanding in a positive sense the mystery of human 
existence and for drawing near to the incommensurable abyss of the divine 
transcendence. 

4. Modern science and the appearance of the problem of God 

In this first half of our century the development of the natural sciences is impressing 
a new and perhaps definitive orientation for our civilization on all of human life in its 
most varied aspects, from economics to religion to politics. Contemporary science no 
longer limits itself to practical-descriptive valuation, but seeks specific attributes; not 
stopping at perceptual content alone, it makes use of research instruments, auxiliary 
hypotheses, and experimental cleverness to “reduce” the purely phenomenal to the 
maximum degree possible. To acknowledge the decisive advantage, especially in the 
physical and biological sciences, of the new experimental technology, in no way involves 
the denial of the immediately phenomenal and the recognition of the results of 
microscopic observation alone as valid: there are basic phenomena of immediate 
perception, as e.g., the general behavior of a living being, that as such are not further 
reduceable and that have “value” as a principle, vis-a-vis any ulterior observation. The 
advantage that modem science has brought to our knowledge of the being of nature, and 
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indirectly to that of the spirit, is the discovery of a second level of structure within that of 
immediate phenomena, and the verification that phenomenal properties and behaviors are 
dependent on these deeper structures. It is enough in the physical sciences to mention the 
development and results attained by atomic models, and in biology by experimental 
embryology and in vitro cultures, which in recent years are reorienting all of human life, 
from medicine to political life. The value of the latest research into the structure of 
matter and of life is in the increasing simplification of the hypotheses used, with the result 
that older hypotheses can no longer be used, regardless of their past scientific or 
philosophical prestige. This has resulted in a more genuine collaboration and a clearer 
distinction between the various sciences and between science and philosophy. 

This is not the place for an introduction to philosophy of science: it must be 
acknowledged, however, that the most recent trends and results have often shown 
unsuspected agreement with the most ancient principles, belying the hasty conclusions of 
a philosophy that sought a monopoly for science, and of a type of science which sought 
to identify itself with philosophy and make itself the interpreter of being as such. Today a 
man of science, precisely because he is aware of grasping the real under its real 
conditions on not a few points, would make such an exchange only with difficulty, 
precisely because the presence of being gives him an authentic impression of its profound 
mystery. It is in this “impression” that the scientist encounters his “essential humanity,” 
and in doing so becomes aware of the problem of God. 

In this situation the problem of God in the sciences is noticed indirectly and in a 
“second moment.” More precisely, it is noticed more as a problem of the man who is 
occupied with science than as a problem within science itself: that is, the question of God 
does not regard so much a penetration of the object of science in its physical structure as 
such, as the understanding of the “fundamental situation” of being itself, which is a 
question of the subject, of the scientist to whom, after science has spoken, the problem 
of being appears. 

The “indifference” of the method of science, considered in its formal aspect, 
regarding both the ontological problem and the problem of God itself, derives, in contrast 
with immediate consciousness, from the same distinction of objects on which science is 
based, and which is still lacking in immediate knowledge, science as such must pursue 
“its” specific object, what it can do by excluding consideration both of the objects of the 
other sciences and of the “totality” of objects, i.e., the consideration of being as such 
which is proper to metaphysics. 2 ' 1 

To every science or group of sciences (in the methodological division imposed by 
modern culture and technology) there corresponds a specific object, which in turn leads 
to an appropriate method; the modem scientist is completely at the service of the object 
and the method of his area of research, and all the technical devices and auxiliary 
hypotheses that his ingenuity might suggest are wholly oriented to the mystery of the 
object and to his “work” on the object. By definition, therefore, God falls outside of the 
field of science, which would either negate itself or negate God if it were to claim to 
encounter transcendence at the level of its “specific” object, the scientist must seek 
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explanations and the laws of phenomena within the context of the phenomena 
themselves, according to coordinates and complexes inherent in the phenomena, and 
which are homogenous with and correlate with the space-time coordinates of the 
phenomena themselves. Certainly among the most important advances in thought 
regarding the search for God is the clear separation of the problems of cosmology from 
those of theology, such that contemporary thought prefers to do without God rather than 
see him (as in deism) as a simple machinist or “architect” of the “fabrica mundi.” Thi s 
was the case for almost all of ancient philosophy, and especially for ancient theology, but 
also for Plato and Aristotle, for Romantic Naturphilosophie, and for transcendental 
idealism. The interference of metaphysics in science, moreover, which imprisoned the 
human spirit not only in the much-disparaged Middle Ages but—to an even greater extent 
—in Idealism itself, should caution against repeating the false steps of a methodology 
which adopts the absurd principle that the explanation of the object of a science would 
not be found in its own sphere but in the passage to “another” sphere. This passage, 
already obviously inconsistent for one science with respect to another (as, e.g., for 
physics vis-a-vis biology), becomes an absurdity when the distinction between the two 
items under comparison reaches the extreme of a “qualitative difference” due to the 
absolute opposition of their objects, as is the case with physical reality and God. Though 
some would point out that in the modem understanding of science the various sciences 
communicate among themselves in certain aspects, as, e.g., in biological chemistry, 
mathematical physics, etc., one can reply that this remains perfectly within the context of 
a single sphere of objectivity, confirming the defeat of both idealism and phenomenalism 
as irremediable. In fact this actually reinforces the “transcendence” of the problem of 
God since, precisely due to the ever greater selfsufficiency thus acquired by science, the 
divine transcendence too is further clarified, since it can no longer be drawn into tasks 
which do not pertain to it and which would diminish it. We can therefore assert that 
“science” as such does not encounter, propose, or much less resolve the problem of 
God. 

The “apologies for God” from the perspective of the sciences refer to a “second” 
moment of the problem; i.e., they introduce questions which, though extraneous to the 
object of science as such, are of much deeper interest to the subject who, as “man,” 
seeks the ultimate “why” of things and especially of himself. This point is fundamental: if 
science as such is “indifferent” to the problem of God, the scientist as a man cannot 
remain indifferent. As a man, the scientist: (a) has other knowl edge and concerns, above 
and beyond those of his technical specialty, which impose upon him an orientation to the 
problem of truth according to the whole context of being; and, (b) the vision of the object 
and the very conclusions at which he arrives in his specialty may be considered by the 
scientist, not only from the perspective of the “closed objectivity” of that specialty, but 
also from that of the “open objectivity” of his humanity, which the scholar cannot and 
must not ignore. As “man,” having reached the “limit” of the object of his science, he 
can (and must) ask himself: “And then what?” or, “Where does this bring me?” “What 
does all this mean?” “What good is this structure of matter, of this living substance, for 
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me or for humanity?” “What is the ultimate origin of matter, of life?” These and similar 
questions are those of the “man,” not so much as a scientist, but as the eternal man, i.e., 
the common and essential man, questions which science must preserve and even 
intensify, such questions do not in any way mean a return to an inferior and surpassed 
stage of the life of the spirit, to that of common experience which would claim to 
juxtapose itself to science: rather, they spring from the object of science itself as soon as 
the scientist brings that object within the radius of those higher concerns, that wonder 
which is the first indication of transcendence in the “common man” returns even more 
intensely in the scientist at the limit of his research, and as a function of this very limit, 
so much so that, whereas wonder proceeds obviously from the single ontological nucleus 
of the common man and of the scientist, in the latter it should reach an awareness of 
transcendence and an “urgency” of the problem of God, the First Principle, that the 
former will not always have. 

This problem then, in that its stimulus resides properly in the scientist {as man) and 
not in science, can arise in every science inasmuch as no science can exclude, on the part 
of the man who is the scientist, judgments of value regarding the being of the world 
which provoke the question of God. 

This is not to have the problem of God derive from the simple recognition of the 
“limit” of scientific knowledge, i.e., from the “mystery” which continues to pervade 
reality despite the most portentious discoveries. Certainly, this “moment of the mystery” 
can have its significance in the search for God, but from the perspective of science the 
problem of God can arise precisely from positivity and from the very light of the results 
acquired; that is, it can arise from what we can truly be said to know and from the fact 
that we already know so much, and not only because we don’t know. Let us explain. 

When we speak of the limited nature of science, or of the “provisional” nature of 
every scientific explanation, or when we say that modern science has practical and 
technical ends rather than noetic, we run the risk, in my opinion, of serious confusion: if 
this kind of language was possible a century or fifty years ago, it is no longer acceptable 
at present. The natural sciences now possess positive and definitive results which only 
scientific and philosophical dilettantes can fail to appreciate, the atomic structure of 
matter and the contributions of microphysics and astrophysics on the structure and 
evolution of the cosmos are no longer merely theories; the same is true in biology 
regarding the reality of the forms of development discovered by modem embryology, and 
the existence of the hereditary factors which have led to the completely new science of 
genetics. We can therefore assert: (a) the physicist who only wants to deal with physics, 
and the biologist who only wants to deal with problems in biology, will not encounter and 
have no need to encounter the problem of God; but (b) both the physicist and the 
biologist can, precisely in studying their specialty, transcend the limit of that specialty and 
view their results in the context of the problem of man, posing those questions which can 
present to science the humanity of the scientist. And it is here that the problem of God is 
inevitable: but it is inevitable only on the assumption that the scientist feels or “opens 
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himself’ to that interest of an “integral humanity.” 
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To illustrate this we can refer to the examples just cited. In contemporary physics the 
quantum structure of energy, shown by Planck, has today become a “fact,” and with it 
the correspondence and convertibility of matter and energy. With this discovery the 
postulate of Mechanism and classical Determinism, based on the opposition of matter 
and energy, was rendered obsolete, and the metaphysical concept of “contingency” (the 
third way) acquired its full value. “Contingency” no longer constitutes an exception to a 
rigid physical determinism, but constitutes the nature itself of physical processes, 
expressing precisely the behavior of elementary corpuscles (Heisenberg’s “Uncertainty 
Principle”). The laws of classical physics remain valid in the macroscopic world, but 
have the “economic” value of statistical laws: the determinism of those laws, therefore, 
can have no ideological consequences in any sense, prevented in this by the de facto 
contingency that physical reality presents in its deepest structure, now discovered to 
effectively be the case. 

Now, the modem physicist can stop at the recognition of this “contingency” of 
corpuscles. But the physicist can also ask himself about the meaning of such 
“contingency,” either to guide his research into the nature of the world as a whole, or so 
as to also reflect on himself and on his own nature. If “contingency” is the fundamental 
law of physical phenomena, if their behavior in moment B is in no way (physically 
speaking) predetermined in A, i.e., it is in no way necessarily included in moment A, but 
every phenomenon has its original individuality, then problems can arise which seem 
anything but meaningless, if elementary phenomena are of a contingent (i.e., 
indeterminate) nature and therefore lack a constant value or constructive and teleological 
index with respect to a “whole” and its “process,” how is it that they and their 
“processes” manifest ordered stmctures and results in which constancy and finality are 
undeniable? it is difficult not to notice or to avoid such a problem, and it is difficult to not 
see in it a question that arises from reality itself and that impels man to seek an 
explanatory reference which must transcend the physical sphere of reality itself, the 
“contingency” affirmed by the new physics, more than any other conception, proposes 
and imposes that “surpassing of the limit” which is indispensable to man if he does not 
want to insist on the absurd: it offers, in my humble opinion, the most substantial and 
mature foundation of that contingency that St. Thomas attributed to corporeal reality 
through the concept of “matter” (metaphysically understood) and which is at the basis of 
the third and fifth “ways.” This approach is in no way an application of an extrinsic 

teleological principle, but is intrinsic to the situation of reality as such. 25 

A completely analogous situation seems to me to be found in the biological world, 
when, e.g., one observes the primordial “becoming” of a living being, i.e., the process of 
formation of new germinal cells, both male and female. Here too the behavior and 
distribution of the operative unities (the chromosomes, and in them the genes) present 
the most pronounced variability or instability—i.e., “contingency”—and yet in the end 
the “result” is seen to be infallible. The processes of multiplication, reduction, and 
expulsion of the nuclear masses, and those of the formation of the chromosomes, lack 
any precise determinism and escape any direct observation: the result, however, is always 
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acheived, i.e., that of assuring the hereditary patrimony of the species through the fusion 
of the respective paternal and maternal contributions. But what will be the precise 
combination of chromosomes and genes to constitute the concrete new individual, and 
even the determination of sex, wholly escapes any calculation or prediction. Mendel’s 
laws, with the developments brought about by modem genetics (especially of the T. H. 
Morgan school), still apply to some of the most obvious characteristics at the 
macroscopic level, but their verification becomes increasingly difficult the more the traits 
increase in number and become more intimate and complicated, as is particularly the case 
with the human species. 26 

Even the determination of the biological individual, then, is left at the mercy of 
“contingency.” And yet, despite this “contingency” of elementary phenomena, the 
resulting propagation of life and of the species is a daily marvel of an incomparably 
higher value than the production of the physical phenomena of the inanimate world. 

Due to their common object, all of the other related sciences of inanimate and 
animate corporeal nature participate in this situation of “radical contingency” which 
characterizes the worlds of physics and biology. In the ancient Aristotelian-Thomistic 
concept of contingency, its root was located precisely in the indeterminacy of matter, 
which was considered to be pure potency or absolute indeterminacy of being, which 
extended contingency to all forms of natural becoming: a concept which, from the 
experimental and phenomenal point of view, modern science can but only approve. The 
paradox can therefore be formulated as follows: despite the indeterminacy of moment A, 
it occurs that there always follow well-qualified results in moment B: the process from A 
to B (their real connection) cannot therefore be in any way mechanistic. 

The two moments A and B present a hiatus which cannot be bridged by a continuous 
sequence of deterministic-mechanistic causality based in Cartesian Mechanicism and the 
“Analogies of experience” of the Kantian Analytic. Inserted between the two moments is 
a “dialectial quotient ’ of intrinsic auto-regulation, which leads to the final positive result. 

This teleological requirement implies the acknowledgment of a constitution of nature 
and of an organization and direction of its forces that transcend the physical reality itself 
(and not merely its knowability on our part) of the two moments in question, and it is for 
this reason that the “result” in moment B is in no way commensurable with the 
“operative situation” present in the individual factors in moment A. Laplace’s famous 
assertion that the contingency of physical phenomena would disappear for the 
Intelligence which could comprehend all of the components of moment A, because 
moment B would be its necessary result, breaks down completely—when speaking of a 
created intelligence—since it is based on the erroneous hypothesis that the connection of 
the two moments would involve a parte ante (moment A) of an absolutely univocal and 
necessary nature, whereas in fact it is of a contingent, i.e., polyvalent, nature (with 
respect to moment B). The elementary facts which constitute moment A are all 
“contingent,” and a fortiori the entire effect remains contingent, though appearing to be 

“regular. ” 27q 

The physicist or biologist who wishes to remain within the realm of science might 
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“stop” at the recognition of “contingency.” This, however, offers no explanation or 
foundation of phenomena, resulting rather in the admission of the impossibility of such 
an explanation. When the scientist, on the other hand, traces the “results” of 
contingencies (which would continue to be contradictory if only a scientific explanation 
were admitted) back to a ruling intelligent Principle of reality, this is not an illicit, 
anthropomorphic induction, but instead satisfies an inherent requirement of the physical 
phenomenon itself, considered as a whole, and of its basic conditions of intelligibility. 
This, however, is not from a strictly physical perspective, but from an anthropological- 
metaphysical or even (if you will) existential one. 

For this reason, as Planck himself admitted, modem science is profoundly permeated 
by the necessity of God, whose presence the modern physicist can sense not only 
without doing violence to any of his results, but also because this necessity flows from 
and is evoked by those results themselves as the effective bond of phenomena—which 
otherwise would be unexplained and contradictory—even if this bond by definition 
eludes science. This is because the meaning, or essence if you will, of contingency, 
which in the sciences of nature is foundational to the production of their phenomena, is 
—we repeat—that the lack of a necessary and univocal connection between A and B is 
intrinsic to nature itself, i.e., it pertains to the being itself of nature and thus to the nature 

of its causality. 28 Indeed the contingency of nature, or rather the indeterminacy of the 
physical world (analogously but in an inverse sense to freedom), does not in any way 
deny the necessity of a causal dependency between A and B, but denies only that this 
dependency is present in moment A as mechanistically determined and according to a 
single valency: physical contingency, rather, affirms that even if from a certain type of 
phenomena A not just anything, but only a certain type of phenomena B can result, this 
type is related to a number n of phenomena B which are all virtually possible in A. of 
these phenomena, none boasts a privileged position at the level of physical becoming, 
because none is present as already predetermined in the cause A; which in fact—and 
precisely considered as the cause of the group n of phenomena B—remains intrinsically 
indetermined with respect to all of them, and to each of them taken individually. 29 It is 
precisely this which is the basis of the metaphysical notion of contingency: the radical 
indeterminacy of the cause and the consequent “non-presence,” not even the virtual 
presence “in individuo,” of the individual effects in the cause, because indeterminacy 
affects precisely this virtuality in its very exercise or passage to act from which arises the 
individual phenomenon. 

We can thus conclude that the necessity of God, the problem of God’s existence, in 
contemporary science pertains to what we have called the existential resolution of the 
problem itself. This in no way implies an anthropomorphic, voluntaristic, irrational, or 
other “passage”; this passage expresses rather the unique “real situation” which becoming 
assumes in the physical and biological world, precisely so that it can “become.” In this 
existential resolution, therefore, the dialectic of the problem of God mentioned above is 
clear: (a) a “moment of dependence,” which is given by the establishment of the 
contingency of nature; (b) a “moment of consistency” or emergence, which is 
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represented by the recourse of the intellect to the existence of God, which attests to the 
consistency of the intellect itself and its character of transcendence with respect to the 
the fmitude of the being of the world. 
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CHAPTER 3 


THE PROOFS OF THE EXISTENCE OF GOD 


1. The possibility of rational demonstration 

The human intellect tends naturally to truth as to its proper good, and is therefore 
sooner or later compelled to pose the problem of God and to try to demonstrate his 
existence, inasmuch as the meaning and ultimate value of all truth comes from God and 
has its ultimate foundation in God, as the essential truth from which every created truth 
radiates, which is truth only by participation. As the eye is made for colors and the ear 
for sounds, so our spirit seeks in God the supreme truth in which to rest. 

The existence of God, then, is the problem of problems: it is the consummation of all 
philosophy and of both ordinary and scientific human knowledge, since the definitive 
orientation that man must give to his conduct and to his life as a whole depends on it. 
Moreover, as is commonly acknowledged, God is not the object of immediate experience 
and thus neither of direct nor of indirect intellectual knowledge, as are sensible things and 
their essences. Deum nemo vidit unquam, wrote St. John (Jn 1:18: No one has seen 
God), and consequently man must seek him through reflection, or more precisely 
through the discursive process of reason. 

Church Doctrine. The Christian has the ecclesiastical magisterium as a sure guide for 
his path. Faced with the spread of the errors of modern thought, the magisterium has 
specified in the most explicit terms that man can arrive at the certain knowledge of God 
through creatures. Indeed the [First] Vatican Council (Sess. Ill, April 24, 1870) solemnly 
declared: “If anyone shall have said that the one true God, our Creator and our Lord, 
cannot be known with certitude by those things which have been made, by the natural 
light of human reason: let him be anathema. ,,la 

The Council’s definition appeals to a text of St. Paul who, in his indictment of the 
corruption of the Greco-Roman world, accused the pagans of the “inexcusable guilt” of 
being unwilling to rise from creatures to the Creator. This is man’s deepest impiety, in 
which he unjustly suppresses the truth: “For what can be known about God is evident to 
them, because God made it evident to them. Ever since the creation of the world, his 
invisible attributes of eternal power and divinity have been able to be understood and 
perceived in what he has made. As a result, they have no excuse” (Rom 1:19-20). St. 
Paul here simply echoes an eloquent text from the book of Wisdom: “Foolish by nature 
were all who were in ignorance of God, and who from the good things seen did not 
succeed in knowing the one who is, and from studying the works did not discern the 
artisan” (Wis 13:1). Earlier the Psalms had expressed this doctrine with lyrical force: 
“The heavens declare the glory of God; the firmament proclaims the works of his hands” 
(Ps 19:1). 
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The [First] Vatican Council’s dogmatic definition represents the conclusion of a 
concern shown by the Supreme Magisterium for an entire century in defending the 
traditional doctrine of the capacity of human reason to ascend from creatures to the 
Creator. 

Among the doctrines of George Hermes condemned by Gregory XVI on September 
26, 1835 was his critique of the traditional arguments for proving the existence of God 
and the knowledge of his attributes (Denz. U., no. 1620). Shortly afterward, in 1840, 
Louis Eugene Bautain, professor at Strasbourg and an advocate of traditionalist fideism, 
was required to subscribe the following proposition: “Reason can prove with certitude the 
existence of God and the infinity of His perfections. Faith, a heavenly gift, is posterior to 
revelation; hence it cannot be brought forward against an atheist to prove the existence of 

God” (Denz. U., no. 1622). b 

The proposition reappears in the same terms in the Holy Office’s 1855 condemnation 
of the traditionalism of Augustin Bonnetty (Denz. U., nos. 1650-1651). Bonnetty was 
founder and director of the “Annales de philosophic chretienne,” which greatly 
influenced the anti-scholastic orientation of some educated sectors of French 
Catholicism. In this regard Bonnetty had to explictly retract his accusations against 
scholastic philosophy, as reflected in the last proposition he subscribed: “The method 
which St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure and other scholastics after them used does not 
lead to rationalism, nor has it been the reason why philosophy in today’s schools is falling 
into naturalism and pantheism” (Denz. U., no. 1652). c 

A similar significance should be attributed to the Holy Office’s precise condemnation 
of ontologism (Sept. 18, 1861), which asserts that the idea of God is the primum 
cognitum, i.e., the point of departure, in the strongest sense, in the process of human 
knowledge. The condemned propositions, promoted especially by Gioberti, also had 
ardent supporters in Belgium and in France (esp. Ubaghs), and can appear attractive in 
the battle against the denial of materialism and of Kantian skepticism. Here they are, in a 
style which is a model of clarity: 

1) Immediate knowledge of God, habitual at least, is so essential to the human 
intellect that without that knowledge it can know nothing. It is the light of the 
intellect itself. 

2) That being that we understand in all things and without which we understand 
nothing is the divine being. 

3) Universals considered “a parte rei” are not really distinct from God. 

4) The innate knowledge of God as being simpliciter implies all other knowledge in 
an eminent way, such that through it we implicitly have knowledge of every being 
under all aspects of its knowability. 

5) All other ideas are merely modifications of the idea by which God is understood 
as being simpliciter (Denz. U., nos. 1659-1663). 

Ontologism is a complex and systematic error which sought to repeat in Catholic 
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theology the metaphysics of Parmenides’ One and of Spinoza, an early attempt of which 
can be seen in the speculation of the Dominican Eckhart, especially in his famous 
proposition: “Something is in the soul which is uncreated and incapable of creation; if the 
entire soul were such, it would be uncreated and incapable of creation, and this is the 

intellect. ” d 

Rosmini’s position, well known for its posthumous condemnation (Denz. U., no. 
1891 ff.), is to be distinguished from Ontologism. His position is consistent with his 
complicated doctrine of ideal being, which is treated in particular in the first ten 
condemned propositions. It may be that Rosmini was looking for a middle way between 
the theological immediatism of ontologism and St. Thomas’s mediatism, almost 
attempting a synthesis of St. Augustine and Kant, i.e., of the Kantian a priori and 
Augustinian illuminism. 

The [First] Vatican Council’s definition is the valid norm for all believers. Its clear 
formulation states: (a) first, the possibility of the rational demonstration of God’s 
existence; (b) then, it suggests that this demonstration has for its point of departure the 
existence of creatures considered as effects of the divine power. That this is indeed the 
precise meaning of the supreme ecclesiastical magisterium on this fundamental point of 
the Christian religion is confirmed by the most important doctrinal documents which 
followed the [First] Vatican Council. In his famous Encyclical Aeterni Patris (August 4, 
1879), which established the study of scholastic philosophy in Catholic schools under the 
patronage of St. Thomas, Feo XIII reasserted the possibility of the rational 
demonstration of God’s existence, observing that “this great and noble fruit is gathered 

from human reason, that it demonstrates that God is” (citation of Rom 1:18 follows). 26 
Similarly in the Encyclical Depuis le jour (Sept. 8, 1899), addressed to the French 
episcopate, the great Pontiff denounced the subjectivism of modem philosophy as the 
cause of universal skepticism and of irreligion, recalling the “certitude which the 
traditional metaphysics . . . gave as the necessary and indisputable foundation for the 
demonstration of the existence of God, of the spirituality and immortality of the soul, and 

of the existence of the external world.” 3 

From the beginning of his pontificate, the blessed Pontiff Pius X, in his Encyclical 

Iucunda sane of March 12, 1904, on the occasion of the 1300 th anniversary of St. 
Gregory the Great, listed among the most serious errors of the present time the “denial of 
the very arguments by which one proves the existence of God and even with incredible 
arrogance the first principles themselves of reason, in such a way as to repudiate that 
invincible argumentation which rises from the effects to the cause, i.e., to God and to his 
attributes.” 4 The blessed Pontiff returned to the argument in the most explicit manner on 
the occasion of the condemnation of moderni s m. In the 1907 Encyclical Pascendi , the 
masteipiece of the supreme magisterium in this first half of our century, he locates the 
principal error of modernist philosophy in agnosticism, according to which “the human 
mind is entirely restricted to phenomena, without being able to raise itself to God, nor to 
recognize his existence departing from visible things ... in such a way that God is 
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completely beyond human knowledge and natural theology becomes impossible.” this is 
in clear and direct contrast with the First Vatican Council’s definition (Denz. U., no. 
2072). Three years later, in the formula of the anti-modemist oath, Pius X proposed the 
radiant and explicit formula of the knowledge of God from creatures according to the 
way of causality: “I profess that God, the beginning and end of all things, can be certainly 
known and thus can also be demonstrated by the natural light of reason ‘by the things 
that are made ’ (cf. Rom 1:20), that is, by the visible works of creation, as the cause by 
the effects” (Denz. U., no. 2145). g 

From the documents of the recent ecclesiastical magisterium that we have just 
reviewed it is clear that untenable for the Christian are both errors of defect, i.e., the 
denial of the possibility of the rational demonstration of God’s existence and of his basic 
attributes (unity, power, justice, providence, etc.)—and such is the case not only for 
atheism but also for all forms of agnosticism, including fideism and traditionalism; and 
errors of excess, i.e., theories which assume an immediate knowledge of God such as 
ontologism, religious intuitionism, existentialist voluntarism (more on this later), and in 
general doctrines that tend to dissolve the limit between the finite and the infinite, 
between God and the creature, reducing human knowledge to an irradiation or modality 
of the divine knowledge. In this wise and vigorous approach the Church has clarified and 
implicitly defended the true nature of the human spirit, which is the substantial form of 
the body and thus linked to and dependent upon the bodily senses, in this life, to initiate 
and develop its knowledge. Therefore, explicit knowledge of God’s existence and nature 
cannot be the beginning, but rather constitutes the summit of our knowledge, and as such 
presupposes that man has taken his place in the world and is oriented in reality. In 
conclusion: 

1) It is a truth of faith defined by the Vatican Council that man can, with the light of 
reason alone, demonstrate the existence of God from created things and attain a 
sufficient knowledge of his attributes. 

2) It is an explicit truth of the ordinary magisterium that this demonstration is done 
departing from things, considered as “effects” of God, i.e., based on the principle 
of causali ty. 

In this central problem of God’s existence it must be admitted that culture, 
philosophies, and the comparative history of religions and of mythologies have created 
much confusion, introducing distinctions and perspectives of incredible complexity that 
seek to do away with the problem itself. Not infrequently today, many of the most 
passionate supporters of these studies profess atheism or very often agnosticism: here 
technique prevails over life, the “sk ill” of imposing one’s own research on others in such 
a way that the sole essential question of one’s eternal salvation is set aside. We return to 
the basic principle that the problem of God is the “essential problem of the essential 
man,” from which every other problem of life (ethics, law, economics . . .) receives its 
ultimate clarification. This problem presupposes the development of all of the normal 
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knowledge available to everyone from the age of reason. The elements for the problem’s 
solution, which are within the reach of all—of the “common man” no less than the 
professor of metaphysics—are the following: 

a) The admission of the existence of the external world , i.e., of nature and of other 
people: without this the subject is not distinguished from the object, or man from 
nature; instead, consciousness lives in chaos. 

b) The consciousness of ones own I as a complex reality of soul and body, and 
especially as a personal nucleus which must orient itself within being and in life: 
without the awareness of one’s own personality no interest or problem can arise, 
much less so that of God. 

c) The conviction of the validity and objectivity of knowledge and thus of its 
capacity to advance with experience and reflection, so as to be able to rise from 
appearances to essences, from parts to the whole, from effects to causes, and vice 
versa. Every normal person is persuaded of this: doubts on these points are 
sophistic contrivances. 

2. The value of the principle of causality 

In schematic form the demonstration of God’s existence reduces to the following 
formulae: if there are creatures, there must be a Creator; if there are finite things, there 
must be the Infinite; if there are contingent things, the Necessary being must exist . . . 
since creatures, finite things, and contingent things are insufficient on their own and are 
therefore effects , with God as their cause. The cornerstone of the proofs of God’s 
existence is therefore the “principle of causality”: the validity of the arguments rests upon 
it and upon its ontological and transcendent value. Of course skeptical and subjectivist 
philosophy of every age, whether ancient Pyrrhonism, the nominalist agnosticism of the 
Middle Ages, or especially modem thought, grant no ontological or transcendent value to 
the principle of causality. We will begin with the latter period, limiting ourselves to the 
key denials of Hume and Kant. 5 

a) Hume does not deny (how could he?) the universal conviction that the processes 
of nature and of our spirit unfold according to relations of causal “dependency”: but this 
is precisely a conviction that is a kind of instinct, custom, or habit, almost a “belief.” For 
man, the “causal connection” of events is a “natural relation” of an absolutely original 
and unique nature, part of our very structure: it can in no way be explained, either by 
simple conceptual analysis or by reduction to experience, because while conceptual 
analyses operate within the identity of subject and predicate, cause and effect must be 
really distinct and opposed to each other; and experience, both of the external world and 
of the internal, only presents us with the fact of succession, and not the relation oj 
dependency of a fact and a procession from another which precedes it. Why? Because 
we can never observe, comprehend, or penetrate the how of the becoming of facts: 
events parade before our senses and consciousness like the images of a kaleidoscope, 
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and no real link between them appears or is manifest to us. What I can observe in a 
game of billiards is that, following the movement of one ball, there is contact with 
another and the movement of the latter: I do not observe that one moves the other. 
Similarly, reflecting on myself I can be aware that after the decision of the will follows 
the movement of my arm and hand, but I do not perceive that the will moves the arm 
and the hand. Why? Because, says Hume, this latter would be possible only if I could 
know first the nature of the union of the soul with the body, and then the relationship 
between the will and the nervous system, from its centers to the body’s extremities. But 
all of this is and will always be a mystery. 

The sophistry of Hume’s position is at the beginning, in his systematic position of 
sensorial phenomenism. All of our consciousness is reduced, according to him, to 
immediate sensorial impressions or to faint copies of these which he calls ideas. Since 
causality is an ontological relation which therefore presupposes the substantial weight of 
things, through which beings can be put in absolute relations of identity and difference, of 
similarity and of dependency—Hume can no longer justify causality philosophically. But 
phenomenism is contradictory. 

b) The other main position of modem thought regarding the value of the principle of 
causality is that of Kant. Kant starts from Hume, who had “roused him from his 
dogmatic slumber” (cf. Prolegomena, Intro.): experience is the “dust of sensations,” in 
which there can be no necessary relations. For Hume the causal relationship originated in 
the subject’s interior, but he had not provided it with a foundation: for Kant the tme 
foundation of all valid knowledge is the a priori necessity of the I think, of which the 
categories, and not just causality, are the expansion and application to the reality of 
experience. The relation of causality for Kant is therefore an a priori synthetic judgment, 
which is to say it is a law of the intellect which makes the thinking of temporal 
successions “according to necessity,” as required by science, possible. 

In the Kantian position, therefore: (1) The principle of causality has a fundamental 
epistemological value, since all physical science is based on it: but the principle derives 
from the subject, although not from empirical subjectivity as in Hume, but from the 
transcendental subjectivity of the “I think in general” {das Ich denke ueberhaupt). (2) 
But application of the principle of causality is limited to the sphere of sensible 
experience, which is precisely that of the physical sciences (the sphere of phenomena) 
and does not reach reality in itself (the “noumenal”), and thus cannot transcend 
experience and reach God. The principle of causality makes no sense when applied to 
God, since a priori synthetic judgments result from the application of the a priori form 
—in this case the relation of “reason” ( Grund) and consequence—to a specific content 
of experience which, in this case, is the succession of two phenomena in time, as, e.g., 
“the sun warms the rock.” Such a procedure applied to God, however, would require the 
assumption that man also possesses intuition in the metaphysical sphere, which is not the 
case. Kant is therefore not yet sufficiently idealistic to identify the relation of causality 
with that of reason and consequence, and so affirm the immanence of God to the world 
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of nature and of history, with the complete absorption of the principle of causality (= of 
ontological diversity) into that of identity. But neither is he sufficiently realist to grant to 
the human mind the capacity for an appropriate metaphysical apprehension of reality in 
its basic determinations: his elaboration of the categories is in view of the structure of 
science, and not of the “content” of reality. Kant is boxed in by his presuppositions, with 
no way out: on the one hand the preconception of illumini s t rationalism (in which British 
Empiricism also figures) of the “chaos” of sensations—a gratuitous hypothesis belied by 
anyone’s experience. At whatever level of consciousness one considers, experience 
always has a certain figurative structure in space and an order of succession in time: 
“chaos” is not a datum of experience, but a negative notion of reason. On the other hand, 
Kant has taken physical science as the prototype of valid knowledge—another 
rationalistic preconception—to which metaphysics must conform if it would be 
considered a science. In fact the first problem to be resolved should have been the 
determination of the concept of reality, its extension and its forms: only then is the 
division of “judgments” possible, followed by the critical foundation of their value. 

c) The Neo-Scholastic controversy regarding the analyticity of the principle oj 
causality. The peculiar character of the principle of causality lies in the need to link in 
forms of real connection—which relations of real dependency are—the many and diverse 
beings, and beings which become: herein lies its decisive importance for knowledge of 
the real. However, here also is its difficulty, from the perspective of theoretical founding 
or justification, since the principle of causality, which asserts the necessary dependence 
of the effect on the cause, asserts the necessary connection of realities which in 
themselves are distinct and diverse. In doing so one asserts a new mode of necessary 
belonging which is neither the logic of pure identity, nor that of non-contradiction. It is 
this extension of rationality to the multiple and changing as such—which the principle of 
causality affirms—that provides the underlying motive of skeptical claims and of the 
Kantian position which, while accepting these claims, wants to avoid their epistemological 
consequences. 

The Kantian position had a first notable impact in Catholic thought at the end of the 
last century, as positivism raged. It was the central argument of the philosophical 
discussions at the Catholic Congresses of Paris (1888), Brussels (1894), and Freiburg 
(1897), where A. De Margerie, J. Fuzier, and G. B. Vinati di Piacenza, respectively, 
maintained the “synthetic a priori ” character of the principle of causality, though 
distinguishing their own method from Kant’s subjectivistic method. For these scholars, 
this principle could not derive analytically from the principles of identity and of 
contradiction, but appeals to a certain vis additiva of the human intellect: it is thus 
synthetic, but also objective and necessary. 

The second phase of the controversy was opened by a vigorous article by J. Famine 
in the “Rev. Neoscolastique” of Fouvain (1912), in which he explicitly denied the 
analyticity of the principle, accusing the defenders of this analyticity of a “vicious circle” 
in that they declared an uncaused becoming to be contradictory, on the assumption that 
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being and becoming are subject to the same principles; in causal skepticism, however, 
this is precisely what is in question. 

The third and final phase of the controversy was opened by K. Isenkrahe in 1915 
and developed especially in Germany after the First World War. The most extreme 
syntheticist position seems to have been that of J. Hessen and F. Sawicki, according to 
which the value of the principle of causality is based solely on the postulate of the 
intelligibili ty of the real: on the supposition that changing and diverse reality, as is given 
in experience, must be intelligible, is also based the relation of causality which expresses 
precisely the real connection of beings and events. This intelligibility, however, is not 
evident, but merely a presupposition of science and of the necessities of life. The last 
critic of the principle of causality, Joseph Geyser, was more original. 6 He presented a 
new foundation of the value of this principle in two stages, the first intuitive- 
phenomenological and the second reflexive: 

a) First, the “perception of succession” of two phenomena or facts of experience 
which show the causal relation between them, i.e., the real dependency, 
immediately; this is the experience that everyone has of their own will, i.e., of the 
efficacy of their own voluntary decisions (against Hume). 

b) The extension of this immediately perceived relationship of dependency to all 
other phenomena of succession, inasmuch as every phenomenon involves a 
certain “duration” in time: since every thing tends to preserve its own state 
indefinitely, every alteration of this state (e.g., becoming) does not proceed from 
the thing itself but from something else —if we admit that the world of experience 
is rational and does not proceed by chance! In any case, here the value of the 
principle is not in doubt. 

Traditional scholastics all assert the ontological and transcendent value of the 
principle of causality, that it follows from the first principle of contradiction, and that the 

differences which have arisen in its critical foundation are irrelevant to this assumption. 7 
Firmly held by all is that this distinction must be considered per se notum, in 
Aristotelianthomistic terms, i.e., that the connection between subject and predicate is 
rooted in the ontological content of the terms, since causal dependency cannot constitute 
the essence of things (the “per se notum primo modo: homo = animal rationale’’ ’) but 
rather shows their mode of being “which follows from the essence,” it is said that the 
principle of causality is per se notum secundo modo. this is an important point that is by 
now uncontested. 

To better clarify our argument it should be borne in mind that, in the critical defense 
of the principle of causality, the rigorous formulation of the principle is decisive. Not just 
any formula can be chosen, but only one which expresses the ultimate metaphysical 
requirement of real dependency in its notional purity, such a formula must therefore 
satisfy the following conditions: 

a) The term which functions as the subject in our principle must—as to its extension 
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—include all that which in any way can be said to depend upon or to follow 
according to a relation of real dependency: taking as given that all finite things are 
dependent. 

b) As to its formulation, the term must also immediately express ontological 
dependency, taking as given that the principle of causality must be acknowledged 
among the “first principles” and therefore known spontaneously by reason. In fact 
these two seemingly antithetical conditions—maximum conceptual purity and 
maximum notional immediacy—must be integrated in the sought-for formula. 
Without going into too much detail, we can assert that this formula is in fact found 
in the Western speculative tradition, and had a particular prominence in thomistic 
metaphysics: it is the formula enunciated by the notion of participation: “Every 
being by participation depends on the Being by essence” (ST I, q. 44, a. 1, ad 
1 ). 

In fact, using the notion of participation, St. Thomas proceeds to the demonstration 
of the creation of all finite things by God (I, 44, 1-2) and of the real distinction between 
essence and act of being in every creature, the two foundational principles of the 
metaphysics of created being, it is this notion which confers on Thomism its character of 
a definitive synthesis of classical and Christian thought, and positions it so as to satisfy all 
of the requirements advanced by modern thought of metaphysical intimacy between the 
finite and the infinite. 8 

The formula of participation, however, represents the ultimate theoretical instance, 
and therefore does not exclude lower levels of metaphysical consideration according to 
the diverse real conditions which the various beings occupy in the hierarchy of the real. 
For this reason St. Thomas, in his mature thought, was able to offer not one but five 
ways to ascend to God: each departs from an obvious ontological fact, evident to 
experience, and in considering this fact elaborates the relation of dependency. Five ways, 
from five different points of departure, but with the identical end of the existence of God 
as the first absolute principle of every modality of beings, it is a song in five voices which 
springs from the boundless expanse of beings, from their superficial movements to the 
profound reality which constitutes them. 

3. The demonstration of the five ways 

When treating of the knowledge of God in his early works, St. Thomas draws his 
inspiration primarily from the “three ways” of Pseudo-Dionysius, which are in effect 
three methods for advancing in our knowledge of the divine perfections: per 
causalitatem,per remotionem, per eminentiam. Every finite perfection proceeds in 
creatures from the fullness of the divine essence “according to participation” (kata. 
me,qexin), and creatures have in God their “exemplars” (ta. paradei,gmata) or 
“praedefinitiones ” (proorismoi,); creatures thus become for our intellect the “ways” that, 
when followed, can in some way lead us to God. 
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In the Summa Contra Gentiles, one instead sees an emphasis on demonstrations 
based on Aristotelian principles—but one still notes the difficult complexity of the 
argumentation, in the Summa Theologica, by contrast, the demonstration proceeds with 
the fluidity of a clear stream; the Aristotelian element, present in each “way,” is wholly 
assimilated into an exposition of supreme and unsurpassed clarity. St. Thomas was able 
to articulate the fourth way, which is based on the notion of participation and is thus of 
evident Platonic derivation, by referring to a famous Aristotelian text from Book II of the 
Metaphysics (which modem critics are reluctant to attribute to the philosopher), in this 
way he lends a unity of development to all five ways, which become the steps of a single 
path towards the original source of being. 

The “basic structure” of each “way” is the following: 

1) A premise taken from the order of experience, it is a fact that there exist in the 
world things that move, that are the cause of other things, that are contingent in 
their being, that are more or less perfect in themselves, and that possess finality in 
their operation. 

2) The heart of the argumentation unfolds in the form that corresponds to the 
notional sphere of the “metaphysical fact” identified in the premise. 

The famous thomistic text is ST I, q. II, A. 3 ( Utrum Deum sit) —to spoil it with a 

dry summary here would be inexcusable. 911 

The existence of God can be proved in five ways. The first and more manifest 
way is the argument from motion, it is certain, and evident to our senses, that in the 
world some things are in motion. Now whatever is in motion is put in motion by 
another, for nothing can be in motion except it is in potentiality to that towards which 
it is in motion; whereas a thing moves inasmuch as it is in act. For motion is nothing 
else than the reduction of something from potentiality to actuality. But nothing can be 
reduced from potentiality to actuality, except by something in a state of actuality, thus 
that which is actually hot, as fire, makes wood, which is potentially hot, to be actually 
hot, and thereby moves and changes it. Now it is not possible that the same thing 
should be at once in actuality and potentiality in the same respect, but only in 
different respects. For what is actually hot cannot simultaneously be potentially hot; 
but it is simultaneously potentially cold, it is therefore impossible that in the same 
respect and in the same way a thing should be both mover and moved, i.e., that it 
should move itself, therefore, whatever is in motion must be put in motion by 
another. If that by which it is put in motion be itself put in motion, then this also must 
needs be put in motion by another, and that by another again. But this cannot go on 
to infinity, because then there would be no first mover, and, consequently, no other 
mover; seeing that subsequent movers move only inasmuch as they are put in motion 
by the first mover; as the staff moves only because it is put in motion by the hand. 
Therefore it is necessary to arrive at a first mover, put in motion by no other; and this 
everyone understands to be God. 
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The second way is from the nature of the efficient cause, in the world of sense 
we find there is an order of efficient causes, there is no case known (neither is it, 
indeed, possible) in which a thing is found to be the efficient cause of itself; for so it 
would be prior to itself, which is impossible. Now in efficient causes it is not possible 
to go on to infinity, because in all efficient causes following in order, the first is the 
cause of the intermediate cause, and the intermediate is the cause of the ultimate 
cause, whether the intermediate cause be several, or only one. now to take away the 
cause is to take away the effect, therefore, if there be no first cause among efficient 
causes, there will be no ultimate, nor any intermediate cause. But if in efficient 
causes it is possible to go on to infinity, there will be no first efficient cause, neither 
will there be an ultimate effect, nor any intermediate efficient causes; all of which is 
plainly false, therefore it is necessary to admit a first efficient cause, to which 
everyone gives the name of God. 

The third way is taken from possibility [or contingent] and necessity, and runs 
thus. We find in nature things that are possible to be and not to be, since they are 
found to be generated, and to corrupt, and consequently, they are possible to be and 
not to be. But it is impossible for these always to exist, for that which is possible not 
to be at some time is not. therefore, if everything [that exists is such that in its nature 
it] is possible not to be, then at one time there could have been nothing in existence. 
now if this were true, even now there would be nothing in existence, because that 
which does not exist only begins to exist by something already existing, therefore, if 
at one time nothing was in existence, it would have been impossible for anything to 
have begun to exist; and thus even now nothing would be in existence—which is 
absurd, therefore, not all beings are merely possible, but there must exist something 
the existence of which is necessary. But every necessary thing either has its necessity 
caused by another, or not. Now it is impossible to go on to infinity in necessary things 
which have their necessity caused by another, as has been already proved in regard to 
efficient causes. Therefore we cannot but postulate the existence of some being 
having of itself its own necessity, and not receiving it from another, but rather causing 
in others their necessity, this all men speak of as God. 

The fourth way is taken from the gradation to be found in things. Among beings 
there are some more and some less good, true, noble and the like. But ‘more’ and 
‘less’ are predicated of different things, according as they resemble in their different 
ways something which is the maximum, as a thing is said to be hotter according as it 
more nearly resembles that which is hottest; so that there is something which is 
truest, something best, something noblest and, consequently, something which is 
uttermost being; for those things that are greatest in truth are greatest in being, as it is 
written in Met. ii. 10 Now the maximum in any genus is the cause of all in that genus; 
as fire, which is the maximum heat, is the cause of all hot things. Therefore there 
must also be something which is to all beings the cause of their being, goodness, and 
every other perfection; and this we call God. 
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The fifth way is taken from the governance of the world. We see that things 
which lack intelligence, such as natural bodies, act for an end, and this is evident 
from their acting always, or nearly always, in the same way, so as to obtain the best 
result. Hence it is plain that not fortuitously, but designedly, do they achieve their 
end. Now whatever lacks intelligence cannot move towards an end, unless it be 
directed by some being endowed with knowledge and intelligence; as the arrow is 
shot to its mark by the archer. Therefore some intelligent being exists by whom all 
natural things are directed to their end; and this being we call God. 

4. Critical note on the five ways 

An avalanche of difficulties have been brought against St. Thomas’s five ways, first 
by the opposed medieval schools, and especially by the Franciscans, nominalists, and 
those Catholics who have followed them even down to our own day. These difficulties, 
however, have neither eclipsed nor diminished the splendor of the truth of the Thomistic 
proofs, one of the brightest gems of his metaphysics, which almost without notice springs 
forth from the dry ground, unearthed from Aristotelianism with incomparable 
penetration. Nothing in all of scholastic literature compares, for transparent eloquency 
and tight argumentation, to these five paragraphs which have instilled certainty regarding 
the Summum Bonum in countless souls. 

The criticisms inspired by modem thought, though perhaps easier to understand, are 
not for this reason more satisfying. We can cite, for example, what may be the most 
common and specious objection: with the five ways, St. Thomas arrives at more than 
Aristotle’s unmoved Mover, who in fact is not the creator of world, exercises no 
Providence regarding humanity, is not personal, etc.—the exact opposite of the 

Thomistic exegesis. 11 St. Thomas, however, has not simply repeated the Stagirite’s 
principles, but has penetrated them “metaphysically”: in the spiritual climate of Christian 
creationism he has “recovered” Aristotelian realism’s robust structure of the real, without 
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its historical limitations. 

An excellent complement to the five ways is a text which seems to me to be 
extraordinarily important; later than the Summa, it is still little known even among 
Thomists. 

In the Prologue to his marvelous Lectura in Iohannem St. Thomas shows that 
philosophers have arrived at God in four ways. He presents them at the beginning of the 
great commentary on the Gospel of the Word to show how, in its best moments, 
philosophy was nourished by the Word Himself, turning to Him almost by an inner 
attraction. I will present their essential content here, as these “ways” can correspond well 
to the five ways of the Summa, and because the text is unknown and certainly not used 
by the Thomistic school, though later than the Summa and marvelously explicit. 

1) “Some attained to a knowledge of God through His authority, and this is the most 
efficacious way.” This is the fifth way of the Summa, which here becomes the first: only 
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an Intelligence which transcends the world can explain the finality and order which reigns 
in the phenomena of nature. “For we see the things in nature acting for an end, and 
attaining to ends which are both useful and certain. And since they lack intelligence, they 
are unable to direct themselves, but must be directed and moved by one directing them, 
and who possesses an intellect. Thus it is that the movement of the things of nature 
toward a certain end indicates the existence of something higher by which the things of 
nature are directed to an end and governed. And so, since the whole course of nature 
advances to an end in an orderly way and is directed, we have to posit something higher 
which directs and governs them as Lord; and this is God.” the “some” at the beginning of 
this passage are legion, i.e., all theistic philosophers and indeed all of humanity who, 
from the order of the world and from the aspirations of man, have always thought of a 
supreme orderer to which everything tends and from which all are suspended, the 
heavens and nature, as Aristotle himself said. 

2) “others came to a knowledge of God from His eternity, they saw that whatever 
was in things was changeable, and that the more noble something is in the grades of 
being, so much the less it has of mutability. For example, the lower bodies are mutable 
both as to their substance and to place, while the heavenly bodies, which are more noble, 
are immutable in substance and change only with respect to place. We can clearly 
conclude from this that the first principle of all things, which is supreme and more noble, 
is changeless and eternal.” this is clearly the way which corresponds most closely to 
Aristotle’s thought. 

Two straighforwardly Platonic “ways” follow; one is in fact attributed to the 
Platonists, the other to St. Augustine. 

3) “Still others came to a knowledge of God from the dignity of God; and these 
were the Platonists. They noted that everything which is something by participation is 
reduced to what is the same thing by essence, as to the first and highest. Thus, all things 
which are fiery by participation are reduced to fire, which is such by its essence. And so 
since all things which exist participate in being (esse) and are beings by participation, 
there must necessarily be at the summit of all things something which is being (esse) by 
its essence, i.e., whose essence is its being. And this is God, who is the most sufficient, 
the most eminent, and the most perfect cause of the whole of being, from whom all 
things that are participate in being (esse)” The emphasis and breadth of style show 
clearly the growing esteem in which St. Thomas held Neoplatonic speculation as the 
years progressed. 

4) “Yet others arrived at the knowledge of God from the incomprehensibility oj 
truth. All the truth which our intellect is able to grasp is finite, since according to 
Augustine, ‘everything that is known is bounded by the comprehension of the one 
knowing’; and if it is bounded, it is determined and particularized. Therefore, the first 
and supreme Truth, which surpasses every intellect, must necessarily be 
incomprehensible and infinite, and this is God.” The Gospel of St. John gathers these 
four ways, each the fruit of human ingenuity, into an even greater height and breadth: 
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“John’s contemplation was also full. Now contemplation is full when someone is able to 
consider all the effects of a cause in the cause itself, that is, when he knows not only the 
essence of the cause, but also its power, according as it can extend out to many things.” 
The same can be said of the height and perfection of John’s divine knowledge, such that 
his Gospel embraces all of the sciences: “The Gospel of John contains all together what 
the above sciences [moral, natural, and metaphysics] have in a divided way, and so it is 

most perfect.” 131 

It seems beyond doubt that St. Thomas considers all four of these “ways,” which 
today would more properly be called “methods”, to be valid and conclusive: he 
emphasizes arrived at, meaning, “they have concluded.” 

Worthy of its own mention is St. Augustine’s famous argument regarding “eternal 
truths,” which the text just cited refers to as the incomprehensibility of truth. St. 
Thomas makes explicit use of the argument in the Summa Contra Gentiles, with bold 
and elegant reasoning, to demonstrate the immortality of the human soul. Against those 
philosophers who argued the eternity of the human intellect itself from the necessary 
value of intelligible truths (Alexander of Aphrodisias for the agent intellect, Averroes for 
the possible intellect), the Angelic Doctor pointed out the argument’s ambiguity: it is the 
object as such which is necessary, and thus the content of the truth which can be called 
eternal, not the intelligent subject; our ideas can well derive from the senses. The Holy 
Doctor concludes with a powerful passage of clear Augustinian inspiration: “For this 
reason it cannot be concluded that the soul is eternal, but only that the truths known by 
the intellect are based on something which is eternal. Indeed they are based on the first 
truth itself, as the universal cause which contains all truth.” From this follows the 
metaphysical argument for the immortality of the human soul which tends to God, the 
first Truth, as to its final end: “But the soul stands in relation to this eternal entity, not as 
subject to form, but as thing to proper end, since the true is the good of the intellect, and 
its end. Now, argument concerning a thing’s duration can be drawn from its end, just as 
the question of its beginning is arguable through its efficient cause; for, indeed, a thing 
ordained to an eternal end must be capable of enduring forever. That is why the soul’s 
immortality can be proven from the eternity of intelligible truth, but not its eternity” 

(SCG II, 84, Praeterea)) 

The Holy Doctor’s approach was different toward the so-called ontological (or 
“single”) argument expounded by St. Anselm in the Proslogium, in his diatribe aimed at 
reducing the atheist fool to hopeless contradiction. The saint begins with the 
uncontroversial assertion that, whenever anyone says “God,” they mean that being than 
which nothing greater can be thought: “And you [God] to be something than which 

nothing greater can be thought. ” k This is clear even for the fool, and thus he too has the 
idea of God in his intellect. 

Then follows Anselm’s illation, which the fool too must ultimately admit: “There is 
no doubt that that than which nothing greater can be thought, cannot exist only in the 
intellect. Because in fact if it were only in the intellect, one could think of it also as 
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existing in reality, and this would be greater. . . if this were the case, then the 
supposition that God is that than which nothing greater can be thought would not hold. 
Therefore God is that than which nothing greater can be thought since he exists not only 
in the mind but also in reality . . . , 14 and he cannot be thought not to exist. 

The famous argument has elicited waves of agreement and disagreement through the 
centuries, down to our own time. St. Anselm had to immediately defend it against the 
critique of the monk Gaunilo; his argument found favor with Descartes, Malebranche, 
Leibniz, and—though opposed by Kant—was accepted and developed by transcendental 
idealism, especially by Fichte and Hegel. For St. Thomas the argument is fallacious at its 
roots. First, it is not true that everyone has St. Anselm’s “concept” of God. Then, even if 
they did, it would follow that God exists only in the mind (as a “concept”) and not yet in 
reality, until it were demonstrated that something than which nothing greater can be 
thought exists also in reality. 15/ 

5. Science and faith in the magisterium of Pius XII 

The positive role which contemporary science can play in orienting man in the search 
for God was illustrated by the [current] Pontiff in his discourse to Pontifical Academy of 
the Sciences of November 22, 1951, in which he provided a new and solid addition to 
the unshakeable validity of the Thomistic ways. The principal contributions of the most 
recent research into the structure of matter constitute a valid confirmation of results in 
two directions, demonstrating on the one hand the mutability and therefore the 
contingency of things, and on the other hand the finality which shows itself to be 
intrinsic to processes of physical becoming. As a result the points of departure of the 
third and fifth ways, respectively, are provided with even more solid foundations. 

We will present here the most significant doctrinal points. 111 

a) The five ways and new confirmations of modern physics 

Thus directed and guided, the human intellect moves to meet that demonstration 
of the existence of God, which Christian wisdom recognizes in the philosophical 
arguments weighed through the centuries by giants of learning, and which is well 
known in the presentation of the ‘five ways’ which the Angelic Doctor St. Thomas 
offers as the sure and expeditious itinerary of the mind to God. Philosophical 
arguments, we have said; but not for that aprioristic, as an ungenerous and self¬ 
contradictory positivism has accused them of being. They are based upon concrete 
realities ascertained by the senses and sciences, even if they acquire conclusive 
strength only from the vigor of natural reason. 

In this manner, philosophy and the sciences develop with analogous and 
compatible methods, taking advantage of empirical and reasonable elements in 
different measures and working together in harmonious unity toward the discovery of 
the truth. 
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But if the primitive experience of the ancients was able to offer sufficient 
arguments to reason to demonstrate the existence of God, now, with the amplification 
and deepening of the field of experience itself, the imprint of the Eternal upon the 
visible world is all the more splendid and radiantly visible, it seems profitable, 
therefore, to reexamine the classical proofs of St. Thomas on the basis of the new 
scientific discoveries especially those based upon the movement and order of the 
universe (ST I, q. 2, a. 3); to consider, that is, if and to what extent the more 
profound knowledge of the structure of the macrocosm and the microcosm 
contributes to the reinforcement of philosophic arguments, on the other hand, it is not 
unprofitable to see if and to what point these arguments, as is not infrequently 
affirmed, have been shaken by the fact that modern physics has formulated new 
fundamental principles, abolished or modified ancient concepts, whose meaning was 
perhaps in the past adjudged fixed and definite, as, for example, time, space, 
movement, causality, substance, concepts of the greatest importance for the question 
that now holds our attention. Rather than a revision of the philosophic proof, it is a 
question of scrutinising the physical bases from which those arguments derive—and 
we must necessarily limit ourselves to only a few for reasons of space. But there is 
no fear of surprises: science itself remains firmly grounded in that world which today, 
as yesterday, presents itself in those five ‘modes of being’ from which the philosophic 
demonstration of the existence of God takes its motives and force. 

b) Two essential hallmarks of the cosmos: mutability and finality 

Of these ‘modes of being’ of the world which surrounds us, perceived with more 
or less understanding, but with equal evidence, by the philosopher and the common 
intelligence, there are two which the modem sciences have sounded, verified, and 
probed wonderfully and beyond all expectation: 

1) The mutability of things, including their beginning and their end. 

2) The teleological order which stands out in every corner of the cosmos. 

The contribution made by the sciences to the two philosophical demonstrations is 
tmly notable; and upon them hinge and are constituted the first and fifth ways. 
Physics especially has contributed to the first an inexhaustible mine of experience, 
revealing the fact of mutability in the profound recesses of nature, where before now 
no human mind could ever even suspect its existence and amplitude, and furnishing a 
multiplicity of empirical facts which gave highly valid support to the philosophical 
reasoning. 

We say support, because the very direction of these transformations, while 
verified by modem physics, seems to us to surpass the value of a simple confirmation 
and almost attains the structure and the level of physical argument which is largely 
new, and more acceptable, persuasive and agreeable, to many minds. 

With equal richness, the sciences, especially astronomy and biology, have recently 
supplied to the subject of order such a wealth of knowledge and such an intoxicating 
vision, as it were, of the conceptual unity which animates the cosmos, and of the 
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finality which directs its march, as to give to modem man in advance that joy which 
Dante imagined in the empyrean Heaven when he saw how ‘all that is dispersed 
through the universe is united by love in the mind of God’ (Alighieri Dante, 
Paradiso, Canto 33, 85-87). 

c) The mutability of the macro- and microcosm 

It is tmly astonishing at first glance to see how the knowledge of the fact of 
mutability has steadily gained ground in both the macrocosm and the microcosm as 
the sciences have gradually progressed, almost confirming with new proofs the theory 
of Heraclitus: ‘Everything flows’: pa,nta r'ei/. 

Daily experience demonstrates the enormous quantity of transformations in the 
world, near and far, which surrounds us, especially the local movements of bodies. 
But in addition to these true and actual local motions, multiform chemicophysical 
changes are equally easy for us to see, such as, for example, the mutation of the 
physical state of water in its three phases of vapor, liquid, and ice; the profound 
chemical effects brought about by the use of fire, the knowledge of which goes back 
to prehistoric ages; the disintegration of stone and the corruption of vegetable and 
animal bodies. To this common experience natural science was added, which teaches 
us to understand these and other similar events as processes of destruction or 
construction of corporeal substances in their chemical elements, that is to say, in their 
smallest parts, the chemical atoms. It further teaches us that this chemicophysical 
mutability is in no way restricted to terrestrial bodies, according to the belief of the 
ancients, but is extended to all bodies of our solar system and the great universe, 
which the telescope, and, even more, the spectroscope, have shown to be formed of 
the same kind of atoms. 

Against the indisputable mutability of nature, including inanimate beings, there 
arose the enigma of the unexplored microcosm. It seemed, indeed, that inorganic 
matter, as opposed to the animated world, was in a certain sense immutable. Its 
smallest parts, the chemical atoms, could certainly unite among themselves in the 
most various ways, but it seemed that they enjoyed the privilege of an eternal 
stability and indestructibility, issuing unchanged from every chemical synthesis and 
analysis. A hundred years ago, elementary particles were still believed to be simple, 
indivisible, and indestructible. The same was thought of the energies and material 
forces of the cosmos, especially on the basis of the fundamental laws of the 
conservation of mass and energy, some naturalists considered themselves authorised 
to the extent of formulating in the name of their science a fantastic monistic 
philosophy, the inglorious memory of which is bound to the name of Ernst Haeckel, 
among others. But during his own times, toward the end of the last century, this 
oversimplified conception of the chemical atom was also upset by modern science. 
The growing knowledge of the periodical system of chemical elements, the discovery 
of the corpuscular irradiation of radioactive elements, and many other similar facts 
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have demonstrated that the microcosm of the chemical atom with dimensions in the 
order of one tenmillionth of a mil lim etre is a theatre of continual mutation, no less 
than the macrocosm. 

The character of mutability was first verified in the electronic sphere. From the 
electronic structure of the atom, irradiations of light and heat emanate, which are 
absorbed by external bodies in a manner corresponding to the level of energy of the 
electronic orbits. In the exterior parts of this sphere the ionisation of the atom is 
carried out as well as the transformation of energy and the analysis of chemical 
combinations. It was supposed, however, that these chemicophysical transformations 
still left one refuge for stability, because they had not reached the nucleus itself of the 
atom, home of the mass and the positive electric charge, by which the place of the 
chemical atom in the natural system of the elements is determined; and it almost 
seemed that the type of the absolutely stable and invariable had been met. 

But already in the early days of the twentieth century, the observation of 
radioactive processes which are referable, in a last analysis, to the spontaneous 
dissolution of the nucleus, indicated that such a type did not exist. . . . the atomic 
nuclei are certainly, for many orders of magnitude, less active and more stable than 
the ordinary chemical compositions, but notwithstanding that, they are also in general 
subject to similar laws of transformation, and therefore mutable. 

At the same time, it has been discovered that such processes have the greatest 
importance in the economy of the energy of the fixed stars. At the centre of our sun, 
for example, according to Bethe, a temperature which averages around twenty million 
degrees centigrade is reached, a recurring chain reaction in itself in which four nuclei 
of hydrogen are joined to a nucleus of helium. The energy which is thus freed 
compensates for the loss due to the irradiation of the sun itself. In modern physics 
laboratories also, it is possible to bring about transformations of nuclei by means of a 
bombardment with particles furnished with great energy, and with neutrons. This has 
been accomplished with the uranium atom, for example. In this connection, the 
effects of cosmic radiation should be mentioned, which can split the heaviest atoms, 
not infrequently giving off entire swarms of subatomic particles. 

We wished to cite only a few examples, enough to place beyond doubt the 
definite mutability of the inorganic world, large and small: the thousandfold 
transformations of the forms of energy, especially in the chemical decomposition and 
combinations in the macrocosm, and no less the mutability of the chemical atoms as 
far as the subatomic particles of their nuclei. 

The scientist of today, penetrating with his investigations more deeply into nature 
than his predecessor of a hundred years ago, knows that inorganic matter in its very 
marrow, in a manner of speaking, is stamped with the mark of mutability and 
therefore its being and its existence demand an entirely different reality and one that 
is by its nature immutable. 
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Just as in a painting in chiaroscuro, the figures stand out from the dark 
background, obtaining in this manner alone the full effect of modelling and of life, so 
the image of the eternally immutable emerges clear and resplendent from the torrent 
that carries away with it all the material things in the macro- and microcosms and 
whirls them into an intrinsic mutability which never stops. The scientist who stands 
on the edge of this immense torrent finds relief in that cry of truth with which God 
defines Himself: ‘I am He who is’ (Ex 3:14) and Whom the Apostle praises as Pater 
luminum, apud quem non est transmutation neque vicissitudinis obumbratio —the 
Father of lights, with whom there is no change nor shadow of alteration (Jas 1:17). 

d) The direction of the transformations (fi nali ty) in the macrocosm (the law of entropy) 
and in the microcosm 

But modern science has not only enlarged and deepened our knowledge of the 
reality and magnitude of the mutability of the cosmos; it has also offered us valuable 
indications concerning the direction according to which the processes of nature are 
carried out. While a hundred years ago, especially after the discovery of the law of 
constants, it was thought that the natural processes were reversible, and therefore, 
according to the principles of strict causality—or, rather, determination—an ever- 
recurring renewal and rejuvenation of the cosmos was considered possible. With the 
law of entropy, discovered by Rudolf Clausius, it became known that the 
spontaneous natural processes are always related to a diminution of the free and 
utilisable energy, which in a closed material system must finally lead to a cessation of 
the processes on the macroscopic scale. 

This fatal destiny, which only hypotheses, sometimes far too gratuitous ones such 
as that of the continuous renewal of creation, forcibly try to deny, but which instead 
comes from positive scientific experience, eloquently postulates the existence of a 
necessary Being. 

In the microcosm, this law, which is actually statistical, is not applicable, and 
furthermore, at the time of its formulation, hardly anything was known of the 
structure and behavior of the atom. However, the most recent investigations of the 
atom and the quite unexpected development of astrophysics have made surprising 
discoveries possible in this field. Results can be mentioned here only briefly; they 
indicate that in the atomic and intra-atomic development a sense of direction is clearly 
noticeable. 

In order to illustrate this fact it suffices to recall the already mentioned example of 
the behavior of solar energy. The electronic structure of the chemical atoms in the 
photosphere of the sun gives off each second a gigantic quantity of radiant energy 
into the surrounding space, an energy that does not return, the loss is compensated 
for from the interior of the sun by means of the formation of helium from hydrogen, 
the energy which is thus liberated derives from the mass of hydrogen nuclei, of which 
in this process a small part (seven per cent) is converted into equivalent radiation, the 
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process of compensation is carried out, therefore, at the expense of the energy which 
originally existed as mass in the nuclei of hydrogen, thus this energy, in the course of 
billions of years, is slowly but irreparably transformed into radiation. A similar 
phenomenon occurs in all radioactive processes, whether natural or artificial. Here 
too, then, in the narrow confines of the microcosm itself, we meet with a law which 
indicates the direction of evolution and which is analogous to the law of entropy in 
the macrocosm. The direction of spontaneous evolution is determined by means oj 
the diminution of the energy utilisable in the structure and the nucleus of the atom, 
and up to now processes have been noted which could compensate or cancel this 
diminution by means of spontaneous formation of nuclei of high energetic value. 

e) The end and beginning of the universe 

If, then, the scientist turns his gaze from the present state of the universe to the 
future, however far off, he will be forced to realise that the world is growing old, 
both in the macrocosm and in the microcosm, in the course of billions of years, even 
the quantity of atomic nuclei, which is apparently inexhaustible, loses its utilisable 
energy and matter approaches, to speak figuratively, the state of a spent and wasted 
volcano. And the thought presents itself inescapably: if the present cosmos, today so 
pulsating with rhythm and life, is not sufficient to account for its existence, as we 
have seen, how much less will it be the case for that cosmos once the shadow of 
death shall have passed over it. 

We now turn our eyes toward the past. In proportion to the distance in time to 
which we turn backward, matter is seen to be richer and richer in free energy and the 
theater of great cosmic upheavals. Thus, everything seems to indicate that the 
material universe has had, in finite time, a powerful start, provided as it was with an 
unimaginable abundance of reserves in energy; then, with increasing slowness, it has 
evolved to its present state. 

Two questions spontaneously come to mind: 

Is science in a position to say when this powerful beginning of the cosmos took 
place? And what was the initial, primitive state of the universe? 

The most noted experts in atomic physics, in co-operation with the astronomers 
and the astrophysicists, have put great effort into shedding light on these two difficult 
but extremely interesting problems. 

The direction for a response to these two questions is provided by various groups of 
studies, significantly independent among themselves yet sufficiently convergent that the 
Pope can briefly summarize them: 

1) The veloci ty of travel of the spiral nebulae or galaxies 

2) The age of the solid crust of the earth 

3) The age of meteori tes 

4) The stability of the systems of double stars and star masses 
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All of these studies lead to a calculation of the age of the physical universe of 
between 5-10 billion years; this settles the first question. 

As to the second question, regarding the initial state of primitive matter, natural 
science can go no further than to indicate the conditions for “the formation of the heavy 
nuclei and their relative frequency in the periodical system of elements.” 

Here natural science frankly admits that it is faced with an insoluble enigma. 
However, 

It is undeniable that a mind illuminated and enriched by modem scientific 
knowledge, which calmly evaluates this problem, is led to break the circle of a matter 
preconceived as completely independent and autonomous—either because uncreated 
or self-created—and to acknowledge a Creative Spirit. With the same clear and 
critical gaze with which he examines and judges facts, he also catches sight of and 
recognises the work of the omnipotent Creator, Whose power, aroused by the mighty 
‘fiat’ pronounced billions of years ago by the Creative spirit, unfolded itself in the 
universe and, with a gesture of generous love, called into existence matter, fraught 
with energy. Indeed, it seems that the science of today, by going back in one leap 
millions of centuries, has succeeded in being a witness to that primordial Fiat Lux, 
when, out of nothing, there burst forth with matter a sea of light and radiation, while 
the particles of chemical elements split and reunited in millions of galaxies. 

It is tme that the facts verified up to now are not arguments of absolute proof of 
creation in time as are those which are drawn from metaphysics and revelation, in so far 
as they concern creation in its widest sense, and from revelation alone in so far as they 
concern creation in time. The facts pertinent to natural sciences, to which we have 
referred, still wait for further investigation and confirmation, and theories founded upon 
them have need of new developments and proofs, in order to offer a secure basis to a 
line of reasoning which is, of itself, outside the sphere of the natural sciences. 

Notwithstanding this, it is worth noting that modem exponents of the natural sciences 
consider the idea of the creation of the universe entirely reconcilable with their scientific 
conception, and indeed they are spontaneously brought to it by their researches, though 
only a few decades ago such a ‘hypothesis’ was rejected as absolutely irreconcilable with 
the present status of science. 

Conclusion 

What, then, is the importance of modern science in the argument for the existence of 
God drawn from the mutability of the cosmos? By means of exact and detailed 
investigations into the macrocosm and the microcosm, it has widened and deepened to a 
considerable extent the empirical foundation upon which the argument is based and from 
which we conclude a self-existent Being (Esse per essentiam ) immutable by nature. 
Further, it has followed the course and the direction of cosmic developments, and just as 
it has envisioned the fatal termination, so it has indicated their beginning in time at a 
period about five billion years ago, confirming with the concreteness of physical proofs 
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the contingency of the universe and the wellfounded deduction that about that time the 
cosmos issued from the hand of the Creator. 

Creation, therefore, in time, and therefore, a Creator; and consequently, God! This is 
the statement, even though not explicit or complete, that we demand of science, and that 
the present generation of man expects from it. It is a statement which rises from the 
mature and calm consideration of a single aspect of the universe, that is, of its mutability; 
but it is sufficient because all mankind, the apex and rational expression of the 
macrocosm and the microcosm, is made conscious of its sublime Creator and feels His 
presence in space and in time, and, falling to its knees before his sovereign Majesty, 
begins to call upon the name Rerum Deus, tenax vigor—Immotus in te permanens — 
lucis diurnae tempora—successibus determinans (from Hymn, ad Nonam ). 

The knowledge of God as unique Creator, a conviction shared by many modern 
scientists, is certainly the extreme limit which natural reason is capable of reaching; but it 
does not constitute the last frontier of truth, science, which has encountered the Creator 
in its path, philosophy, and, much more, revelation, in harmonious collaboration because 
all three are instruments of truth, like rays of the same sun, contemplate the substance, 
reveal the outlines, and portray the lineaments of the same Creator. Revelation especially 
renders the presence almost immediate, full of life and love, which is what the simple 
believer and the scientist are aware of in the intimacy of their spirits when they repeat 
without hesitation the concise words of the ancient Creed of the Apostles: Credo in 

Deum, Patrem omnipotentem, Creatorem caeli et terrae ! 16 


1 “Si quis dixerit, Deum unum et veram creatorem et Dominum nostrum, per ea quae 
facta sunt, naturali humane rationis lumine certo cognosci non posse: anathema sit” 
(Denz. U., no. 1806; cf. no. 1785). 

2 Acta Leonis XIIIP. M, Rome 1881, vol. I, p. 260 f. 

3 Acta Leonis XIIIP M, Rome 1900, vol. XIX, p. 167 f. 

4 Acta Sanctae Sedis in compendium opportune redacta et illustrata, ed. Y Piazzesi, 
Rome 1903-1904, p. 520. 

5 See the exposition of Hume’s analysis in C. Fabro, Percezione e pensiero, Milan 1941, 
p. 540 ff. 

6 Das Gesetz der Ursache, Munich 1933. 

See the exposition in C. Fabro, La difesa critica del principio di causa, in “Riv. di 
filos. neosc.,” 1936, p. 101 ff. 

N Cf. C. Fabro, La nozione metafisica di partecipazione, 2 nd ed., Turin 1950. 

9 The Italian translation is taken from the Salani edition. 

10 Met., II, 1, 993 b 24. 

11 Cf. A. Carlini, Tommaso D Aquino - Ragione e fede, Bari 1949, p. 65 ff. 
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[NAT] The original title is Ragione e Fede (Estratti dalle Due “Somme”). 

[Ed.] Better: Cf. Thomas Aquinas, Fede e ragione (Estratti dalle due “Somme”), ed. 
Armando Carlini (Bari: Laterza, 1949). 

12 Cf. C. Fabro, La nozione metafisica di partecipazione, 2 nd ed., Turin 1950, p. 338 ff. 

13 Lectura in Ev. Ioannis, Prologus, ed. R. Cai, Turin 1952, p. 1 f. 

14 Proslogion, eh. 2; ed. A. Koyre, Paris 1930, p. 123. 

15 ST I, q. 2, a. 1, ad 2: “Forte ille qui audit hoc nomen Dens, non intelligit significari 
aliquid quo maius cogitari non possit, cum quidam crediderint Deum esse corpus.” (Not 
necessarily): “Perhaps not everyone who hears this word ‘God’ understands it to signify 
something than which nothing greater can be thought, seeing that some have believed 
God to be a body.” 

16 An ample selection of testimonies collected from devotees of contemporary modern 
science is found in the volume of H. Muschalek, Gottbekenntnisse moderner 
Naturforscher, Moms Verlag, Berlin 1952. 


a English trans. from Denzinger, The Sources of Catholic Dogma, trans. Roy J. Deferrari 
(Fitzwilliam, NH: Foreto Publications, 2007), no. 1806. 

b English trans. from Denzinger, Sources of Catholic Dogma, no. 1622. 
c English trans. from Denzinger, Sources of Catholic Dogma, no. 1652. 
d English trans. from Denzinger, Sources of Catholic Dogma, no. 527. 

e Fabro cites Rom 1:18 here and in the next paragraph; Rom 1:20 is more commonly 
cited. 

1 Fabro summarizes Denzinger, no. 2072. 

g Emphasis Fabro. English trans. from Denzinger, Sources of Catholic Dogma, no. 2145. 

h English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, trans. Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province (Westminster, MD: Christian Classics, 1948), 13-14. 

1 English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Commentary on the Gospel of St. John, Part I, 
trans. James A. Weisheipl and Fabian R. Larcher (Albany, NY: Magi Books, 1980), 23- 
26. 

J English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Book Two: Creation, 
trans. James F. Anderson (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press, 1975), 285. 

k “Et quidem te (= Deum) esse aliquid quo nihil majus cogitari nequit.” 

[NAT] In PL 154, 227 C: “quidem credimus te.” 

1 English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, trans. Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province (Westminster, MD: Christian Classics, 1948), 12. 

m English trans. from Papal Addresses to the Pontifical Academy of Sciences 1917-2002 
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and to the Pontifical Academy of Social Sciences 1994-2002 (Vatican City: Pontifica 
Academia Scientiarum, 1986), 130-142. Many thanks to His Excellency Marcelo 
Sanchez Sorondo and the Pontifical Academy for granting permission to reprint the text 
in its entirety. 
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CHAPTER 4 


THE ANALOGICAL KNOWLEDGE OF GOD 


1. Difficulty and possibility of the knowledge of God 

The knowledge of God constitutes the highest task of the human intellect: indeed 
God is the supreme beatifying Good, and the first Truth from which every truth becomes 
clear as in its ultimate proper foundation. Thus St. Thomas, who brings together the 
most authentic tradition of Christian speculation, vigorously asserted that the knowledge 
of God constitutes the main object of philosophy: “The Philosopher himself establishes 
that there exists a science of truth, not of any truth, but of that truth which is the source 
of all truth, i.e., that which belongs to the first principle of the being of all things, such 
that its truth is the principle of all truth .” 13 Certainly the divine essence as such 
transcends every finite intellect, both angelic and human, and creatures will only be able 
to contemplate it in the next life, once admitted to participation in the light of divine glory. 
The human intellect, moreover, depends on sensory experience for its understanding; all 
of our concepts not only derive their origin from empirical reality and the observation of 
physical nature, but they also always retain their reference to this reality, so much so that 
the concept of a reality entirely deprived of sensible characteristics is impossible in this 
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earthly life. These two characteristics, the supreme transcendence and spirituality of 
God, mark the limits of our knowledge of the divine nature. 

Our knowledge of God is limited to what sensible creatures show us. By reason of 
their infinite distance from God, such creatures are absolutely incapable of manifesting 
the divine essence {quid sit) to us, but only his existence {quia est) and the abstract 
attributes (unity, simplicity, goodness, etc.) strictly linked to his existence. This 
knowledge, however, is not simply a hieroglyph or a symbol, but contains its own 
significance. The error of deism was to reduce the divinity to a mere architect of the 
universe, an abstract and impersonal pure reason, devoid of any meaningful human 
content, the Thomistic and Catholic conception, while acknowledging that our knowledge 
of God is more negative {quid Deus non sit) than positive {quid sit), affirms that what 
we are dealing with here is knowledge in the most explicit sense, and of manifestly 
human significance. 

We can say at the outset that the “ways” which demonstrate God’s existence each 
lead to knowledge of an attribute of God, i.e., as first mover, first cause, necessary 
Being, Being by essence, and supreme ordering intelligence of nature. In combination 
with this last way—which is the easiest, oldest, and most widely known in the life of 
peoples and in the history of thought—reflection on our own interior life can lead to a 
clarifying insight of high epistemological value. It is certain that we have a clear and 
constant experience of spiritual reality: in daily life, no act of conscience or decision of 
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the will is possible without our being conscious of it, and therefore without our “I” 
perceiving itself in its manifestations and spiritual structures. Spiritual reality makes itself 
“present” to every act of personal consciousness, and this spiritual consciousness in our 
ordinary life encompasses and dominates sensory consciousness: in this sense purely 
sensory consciousness is rare for us, limited to the twilight moments between waking and 
sleeping and to serious psychological dissociations. Likewise nothing is more evident to 
us than the reality of thinking, willing, being passionate for some ideal, etc., which make 
up authentic spiritual life. The fact that man develops sciences and activities of every 
kind, that he studies the growth of religions and civilizations, that he engages in his life 
projects, etc., all amount to a concrete repudiation of any argument for materialism—not 
to mention the fact that, considering things philosophically, we can forget that only a 
thinking (i.e., spiritual) being can apply himself to “demonstrating” materialism with 
arguments! 

With St. Thomas, then, one must admit that the soul, by the fact that it is conscious 
of its actions, not only grasps its own existence in these acts, but attains immediately to a 
positive knowledge of spirituality as such, a knowledge which may naturally progress, 
through reflection, through the various divisions of the sciences to the point of 
considering aesthetic, religious, and even properly mystical experience. The Angelic 
Doctor did not fail to point out the limits of knowledge derived purely by abstraction 
from material things, which does not attain to spiritual reality as such, since “however 
much our intellect may abstract the quiddity of the material thing from matter, it will 
never arrive (by this means) at something which resembles an immaterial substance .’” 1 

But the Holy Doctor provided the principle of what might be called a 
“phenomenology of the spiritual” in the proper sense of the word, his point of departure 
was an observation of Averroes that located the origin of metaphysics in the possible 
intellect’s consciousness of itself, this point merits particular attention if we would 
respond properly to the claims of modem intuitionism and of pseudo-mysticisms of every 
age: the Thomistic position avoids the pitfalls of both an empty agnosticism and the 
claims of intuitionism. 

For St. Thomas, whereas the a posteriori “ways” assure us of the existence and 
basic attributes of the divinity, which faith then completes and expands into a 
supernatural knowledge of the divine essence and life, attesting to the absolute 
spirituality of God —the meaning of this spirituality, this being a spirit, an intelligent 
substance, is not attained by our soul by abstraction from sensible things, since they are 
material, but from its “cointuition” of itself as the principle in act of the spiritual life. It is 
precisely this knowledge of our spirituality that is the precondition of our path to further 
knowledge of God and of other spiritual substances. Here is the marvelous text that 
merges the Aristotelian assertion of human limitation with that of Augustine on the 
intimacy and affinity of the soul with God: “When we know this about separate 
substances, either through demonstration or through faith, namely, that there are certain 
intellectual substances, we would not be able to get this knowledge on either basis 
unless our soul knew on its own part this point: what it is to be intellectual. 
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The Summa Theologicae is even more explicit both in bringing St. Augustine near to 
Aristotle, and regarding the principle itself. The Angelic Doctor cites a well-known text of 
St. Augustine, which the Franciscan school used to support their intuitioni s m: “As the 
mind itself acquires the knowledge of corporeal things by means of the corporeal senses, 

so it gains from itself the knowledge of incorporeal things .” 50 The saint has no problem 
with the response: “Augustine may be taken to mean that the knowledge of incorporeal 
things in the mind can be gained by the mind itself. This is so true that the Philosopher 
also says that the knowledge concerning the soul is a principle for the knowledge of 

separate substances.” 6 d And: “For by knowing itself, it attains to some knowledge of 
separate substances, such as is within its compass; not that the knowledge of itself gives 
it a perfect and absolute knowledge of them .” 76 thus we can say that sensation is not the 
only source of the soul’s knowledge; rather, it can know the genuine nature of spirit in 
the perception of the inner dynamism of understanding and of willing: “The beginning of 
human knowledge is sensation, i.e., sense perception; nevertheless it does not necessarily 
follow that whatever is known by man is subject to the senses or known immediately 
from a sensible effect. For even the intellect itself knows itself by its own act, which is 
not subject to the senses; and likewise it also knows the interior act of the will inasmuch 
as the will is moved so to speak by the act of the intellect, and in another way inasmuch 

as the act of the intellect is caused by the will .” 81 The brilliance of St. Thomas’s proposal 
reaches its apex when we read that the knowledge that the soul has of itself in its [act of] 
understanding draws from its inmost essence and perfectly demonstrates its power and 
nature: “the human soul understands itself through its own act of understanding, which is 

proper to it, perfectly showing its power and nature ,” 9g 

We can thus say that the highest and most proper knowledge man can possess is that 
of his soul as the principle of spiritual activity: whereas both biological and sensory 
activity are immersed in the opacity of matter, the sphere of intellectual life and higher 
affectivity is selftransparent and open to continual progress and deepening. This means 
of course that according to St. Thomas the knowledge of the soul as a spiritual principle 
is the only strictly quidditative knowledge available to man in this life: whereas we are 
never able to grasp the inmost specific difference of any other corporeal essence, which 
are known only by abstraction from their sensible properties , 10 in every one of our 
conscious acts we grasp the presence of our spiritual principle and we live directly and 
continuously, in the dynamism of the individual personality, the intimate tension that 
reveals to us its true ultimate nature in act. St. Thomas, then, was not ignorant of the 
principle of modem phenomenology, i.e., the self-transparency of the spiritual subject: 
rather than explicating it on the purely phenomenological plane, however, as modern 
thought has done, he has applied this development to his marvelous analyses of the 
human act and of the passions, and to the theology of the mystical life (gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, infused virtues, mystical states, etc.). 

We can have a quidditative knowledge of material essences, e.g., of a rock, a plant, a 
particular animal, etc., but we cannot grasp the inmost difference given by the form, 
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since this is immersed in matter and our intellect abstracts from the individual properties 
found in experience, our soul, on the other hand, does immediately grasp this difference, 
even if a more attentive reflection is needed to make this clear. 

2. The dialectic of our knowledge of God 

The perception of our spirituality therefore constitutes the point of departure for a 
proper and positive idea of God: in this sense Hegel was right when he invoked 
Aristotle’s marvelous saying that “God is not envious,” and praised Christianity for 

having granted knowledge of God to man. 11 But Hegel goes too far when he claims to 
have grasped the secret of God’s inner life and to have comprehended the totality of 
being, which he identifies with the unfolding of nature (space) and of history (time). 

For St. Thomas and for Christian theology, the natural knowledge of the divine 
nature possible in this life remains infinitely inadequate: we know that God is spirit, 
indeed most pure spirit, we know what it means to be spirit, and we know that God is 
infinite spirit. But since we are finite, and every creature by which we make our way up 
to God is finite, we absolutely cannot know the fullness of the divine spirituality: we 
know that he is spirit, not how he is so, and not knowing the how, even the that he is 
remains vague and indeterminate. 

This is why, to the categorical affirmation of the positive knowledge of the divine 
spirituality, St. Thomas immediately adds: “But the power and nature of immaterial 
substances cannot be known perfectly through such act, nor through any other material 

thing, because there is no proportion between the latter and the power of the former.” 11 

This principle is all the more valid for the knowledge of God, the absolutely 
transcendent and infinite first cause, fn this regard St. Thomas, following the great Ps. 
Dionysius, formulated the classical doctrine of analogy, expressing precisely the 
movement proper to our intellect in the ascent to God, in a three-step dialectical process 
probably derived from Proclus. In the Holy Doctor’s early works these three moments 
are called “ways” ( secundum vias Dionysii). They are: the via causalitatis seu 
affrmationis, the via negationis, and the via excellentiae seu eminentiae. The Summa 
Theologicae’s magisterial q. 13, which treats of the divine names, is constructed based 
on this schema. 1 

1) First, since God is the cause of all of nature’s perfections, he must in some way 
possess these perfections, and these perfections can therefore be attributed to him as to 
their Primary source. There are thus two types of perfections: mixed, i.e., those which in 
their proper essence include the limitedness of matter, such as to be a rock or a snake, to 
vegetate, or to sense—such perfections can be attributed to God only causaliter, except 
when using “metaphors,” as when in Scripture God is called “rock,” “lion,” etc., to 

indicate the immobility, trustworthiness, and power of the divine essence. 13 - 1 

2) There are also pure perfections, such as life, goodness, knowledge, love, etc. 
There is no doubt that these perfections belong to God formally, indeed they belong to 
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God before any other creature because only in God do they attain to their full expansion 
or formal purity. 14 Here the process of “rational purification” suggested by Dionysius 
intervenes. Indeed wh ile these simple perfections would demand absolute metaphysical 
purity, as known by us they must be denied of rather than attributed to God. 

This is therefore the moment of denial, according to which our knowledge of God— 
even the most elaborate, since it is always tied to the created modes present in experience 
{conversio adphantasmata) —assumes a form that is more negative than positive, as was 
said when speaking of agnosticism, one can thus say that the denial here touches the 

modus, but not the perfection itself as in the first case. 15/ But since modus et perfectio 
ipsa are identical in God, the divine perfection as such remains hidden to us. We can 
therefore effect the denial, not in the sense that we are abandoning the knowledge of 
God, but that we abandon or want to free ourselves of the created limitation. This denial 
thus constitutes the “moment of passage” to the final moment of per excellentiam or per 
eminentiam predication: the pure perfections that we see in creatures do not pertain to 
God according to the mode of creatures but beyond all measure. For this reason 

Dionysius prefixes super (u'per-) to every divine attribute: superens, superbonus. 16m 

In Thomistic metaphysics, the particular semantic process outlined here is called 
analogy, our knowledge of God’s nature is analogical: what does this mean? The term 
avnalogi,a, used in the book of Wisdom (13 :l) n and taken up again by St. Paul, is at the 
foundation of the [First] Vatican Council’s definition: in general it indicates the entire 
process by which man arrives at God from creatures, since creatures, as God’s effects, 
manifest their Cause “proportionally.” 

In Thomistic doctrine, analogy expresses the proper method of the knowledge of God 
and is one of the fundamental points of the Holy Doctor’s metaphysics. Some simple 
introductory thoughts follow. Aristotle had already distinguished terms as univocal and 
equivocal: the former indicate formalities and realities that are identical, such as 
animality in a horse and in a lion, humanity in Peter and Paul, etc.; the latter are said of 
things that are completely different, such as “dog” in an animal and in the constellation, 
etc. 

Analogous terms pertain to the metaphysical sphere, in which the principles 
themselves, and all of the formalities (being, goodness, truth, or any perfection 
whatsoever), exist in different modes in the different orders of being and in different 
subjects: thus there is a likeness in formality but a difference in mode. The mode of 
possessing a particular formality is “proportioned” (thus: analogy!) to the nature of the 
subject which receives it. 

So, whatever is to be made of the scotist doctrine of the univocity of being (not very 
clear for scotists themselves!), no one has ever claimed that the perfections of being are 
univocal in creatures and in the Creator: in this case God would no longer be God. on the 
other hand, as was mentioned when discussing Agnosticism, not a few theologians and 
philosophers have defended pure equivocity in the natural knowledge of God, having 
recourse exclusively to faith. The truth is somewhere in between, if we would follow the 
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dictates of reason and the suggestions of faith. For St. Thomas, the heart of the question 
is as follows: (pure) perfections are predicated of creatures and of God by analogy, which 
means two things: (a) that in creatures these perfections are imperfect and finite, 
whereas in God they are his most-perfect essence itself; (b) that these finite perfections 
of creatures imply an order of dependence on God who is the First exemplary, efficient, 
and final Cause of all things. 

Here is St. Thomas’s magisterial text: 

Univocal predication is impossible between God and creatures. The reason of this 
is that every effect which is not an adequate result of the power of the efficient 
cause, receives the similitude of the agent not in its full degree, but in a measure that 
falls short, so that what is divided and multiplied in the effects resides in the agent 
simply, and in the same manner; as for example the sun by the exercise of its one 
power produces manifold and various forms in all inferior things, in the same way, as 
said in the preceding article, all perfections existing in creatures divided and 
multiplied, pre-exist in God unitedly. Thus when any term expressing perfection is 
applied to a creature, it signifies that perfection distinct in idea from other perfections; 
as, for instance, by the term ‘wise’ applied to man, we signify some perfection 
distinct from a man’s essence, and distinct from his power and existence, and from 
all similar things; whereas when we apply to it God, we do not mean to signify 
anything distinct from His essence, or power, or esse. Thus also this term ‘wise’ 
applied to man in some degree circumscribes and comprehends the thing signified; 
whereas this is not the case when it is applied to God, but it leaves [in this case] the 
thing signified as incomprehended, and as exceeding the signification of the name. 
Hence it is evident that this term ‘wise’ is not applied in the same [formal] way to 
God and to man. The same rule applies to other terms. Hence no name is predicated 
univocally of God and of creatures. 

Neither, on the other hand, are names applied to God and creatures in a purely 
equivocal sense, as some have said. Because if that were so, it follows that from 
creatures nothing could be known or demonstrated about God at all; for the reasoning 
would always be exposed to the fallacy of equivocation. Such a view is against the 
philosophers, who proved many things about God, and also against what the Apostle 
says: ‘The invisible things of God are clearly seen being understood by the things that 
are made’ (Rom 1:20). 

Therefore it must be said that these names are said of God and creatures in an 
analogous sense, i.e., according to proportion. Now names are thus used in two 
ways: either according as many things are proportionate to one [originary and 
underived], thus for example ‘healthy’ predicated of medicine and urine in relation 
and in proportion to health of a body, of which the former is the sign and the latter 
the cause: or according as one thing is proportionate [corresponds] to another, thus 
‘healthy’ is said of medicine and animal, since medicine is the cause of health in the 
animal body. And in this way some things are said of God and creatures analogically, 
and not in a purely equivocal nor in a purely univocal sense. For we can name God 
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only from creatures. Thus, whatever is said of God and creatures, is said according 
to the relation of a creature to God as its principle and cause, wherein all perfections 
of things pre-exist excellently. 

Now this mode of community of idea is a mean between pure equivocation and 
simple univocation. For in analogies the idea is not, as it is in univocals, one and the 
same, yet it is not totally diverse as in equivocals; but a term which is thus used in a 
multiple sense signifies various proportions to some one thing; thus ‘healthy’ applied 
to urine signifies the sign of animal health, and applied to medicine signifies the cause 
of the same health. 170 

By virtue of their causal dependency and in conformity with their own nature, 
creatures possess a likeness to God that is most imperfect in irrational beings and more 
perfect in spiritual substances. St. Thomas, drawing on St. Augustine, speaks in the first 
case of a vestige, whereas in man and in spiritual beings he speaks of the image of God 
(though imperfect), this image is developed and elevated in the supernatural order 

through sanctifying grace. 18p 
3. Faith and reason 

The relationship between faith and reason corresponds to that of grace and nature, of 
which it expresses the first moment and its fundamental actuation, since it is by the 
acceptance of faith that one enters the supernatural order, and faith itself is the first grace 
that actually brings the person close to God. The act of faith, therefore, issues directly 
from the movement of grace, such that the relationship of faith and reason has an 
intrinsically dialectical significance: i.e., on the one hand it represents and functions as a 
condition or preparation for the acceptance of faith; on the other hand it operates as a 
consequence of the acceptance of faith itself, which is the absolute saving truth for man. 
In both cases faith presupposes a specific attitude towards reason, i.e., to philosophy, 
since the latter expresses reason having attained the maturity of reflection. In the first 
moment, that of the preparation of the act of faith, the key to the relation is faith itself, 
which must be firm in itself for whoever intends to be a Christian, since faith is God’s 
truth regarding man. Philosophy, on the other hand, is a human reflection or invention, to 
which two responses are possible (and the history of theology confirms this): either one 
sees, in the number and diversity of philosophical systems, the inability of philosophy to 
lead to absolute truth; or one sees, in the human race’s continual effort of reflection to 
arrive at absolute truth, man’s essential tendency to resolve the problem of truth within 
the limits of his possibilities and in the historical situation in which he lives. Both 
directions can be found in the history of Christianity: the first, pessimistic, condemns 
philosophy as a whole and therefore conceives of the relationship between faith and 
reason in a predominantly negative manner (irrationalism, fideism, traditionalism, etc.); 
the other, more optimistic, admits the possibility of a positive intervention of reason (and 
of philosophy) in the realm of faith. This positive relation of faith and reason has a 
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historical significance in that it acknowledges in preChristian philosophy itself some 
glimpses of truth, more or less extensive and complete; it also has a theoretical 
significance in that it makes use of philosophical concepts to reflect on the formulae of 
faith and to open up the fullness of their truth to the conscience, from whence issues 
theology. 

4. In the development of Catholic doctrine 

The negative tendency has frequent recourse to St. Paul’s condemnation of 

philosophers (Rom 1:18 ff.) and of philosophy (1 Cor 3:9; q Col 2:8), and insists on the 
corruption of human nature after sin. The positive tendency refers to the fact of 
specifically philosophical elements in Sacred Scripture itself, both in the old Testament 
(Job, Wisdom, Ecclesiastes, Maccabees) and in the New (St. John’s Gospel, the same 
letters of St. Paul and the Acts of the Apostles), where a more or less direct reflection of 
the philosophy of the period is beyond question. When examined in depth, the two 
tendencies do not need to be opposed: the philosophical errors which the first approach 
condemns are also rejected by the second, but this latter rejection goes beyond the 
former, with a more lively sense of the distinctions involved and assessing the various 
systems according to their greater or lesser incompatibility (of principles, method, and 
conclusions) with the main tenets of the faith, eventually showing that errors of 
conclusions or of method do not always extend to principles, such that one could 
abandon the former and preserve the latter. Positions taken under both tendencies can 
admit of every degree, and it belongs to the history of dogma to identify the particular 
physiognomy of each in the historical and doctrinal context in which it appeared. 

In ancient Christian literature the negative tendency seems to predominate. 
Hippolytus lays responsibility for all heresies on Greek philosophy: the heretics have 
simply indiscriminately stolen from this or that philosopher (“For from these especially 

have they furtively taken their views who have first propounded these heresies”). 19r The 
philosophers, immersed in the contemplation of nature, have reduced God to it. 20 in his 
“mockery of the pagan philosophers,” Hermes, after citing the Pauline text 1 Cor 3:9, 

‘The wisdom of the world is foolishness before God,” s sees the origin of philosophy in 
the original apostasy of the angels, from which derive the disagreements of philosophers 

among themselves. The most resolute in this rejection of classical thought was 
Tertullian. In De praescriptione haereticorum, having condemned philosophy as “the 
material of the world’s wisdom,” he says that “heresies are themselves instigated by 

philosophy,immediately giving examples: Valentinus was a Platonist, Marcion a Stoic, 
Epicurus a materialist, Zeno a Stoic who taught the fire-god of Heraclitus. 2211 His 
condemnation of philosophy knows no distinctions: “What indeed has Athens to do with 
Jerusalem? What concord is there between the Academy and the Church? What between 
heretics and Christians? Our instruction comes from the ‘porch of Solomon’. . . . Away 
with all attempts to produce a mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic 
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composition! We want no curious disputation after possessing Christ Jesus, no inquisition 
after enjoying the gospel! With our faith, we desire no further belief. For this is our 
palmary faith, that there is nothing which we ought to believe besides” (ch. 8: ed. cit., p. 
13, 1 ff.). v The dialectic of the act of faith is resolved entirely within faith itself: “What 
you have ‘to seek,’ then, is that which Christ has taught, (and you must go on seeking) 
of course for such time as you fail to find,—until indeed you find it. But you have 
succeeded in finding when you have believed. For you would not have believed if you 
had not found; as neither would you have sought except with a view to find” (ch. 10: ed. 
cit., p. 15, 6 ff.). w This professed exclusion of Greek philosophy, however, did not 
prevent Tertullian from accepting from stoicism a materialist conception of being which 

he extends to the soul, to angels, and to God himself. 2 ' 1 

More ancient, however, and more continuously and widely held, is the conviction 
that reason and philosophy have a positive function with respect to faith, both because 
the philosophers opposed idolatry and the State religion in their search for the Absolute, 
and because the principle of the theoretical logos is indispensable for combatting 
heresies. St. Justin inaugurates this approach worthily: in addressing his first Apologia to 
the emperors Antoninus Pius and Lucius Veras, he praises as “pious and philosophers, 
guardians of justice and lovers of learning.” 24 * Though acknowledging that they have 
often erred, he considers philosophers to be “spokesmen of the divine Logos” present in 
all men and from which they have drawn the truth of their thoughts: “on account of the 

seed of reason [the logos] implanted in every race of men” ( Apol ., II, ch. 7, p. 124). y 
Cited with special honor are socrates, Heraclitus, and the comic poet Menander, who are 
called Christians ante litter am, though the common people considered them atheists 
(Apol., ii, ch. 46, p. 80). z From Justin came the belief, widespread in the Middle Ages, 
that Plato had read the Sacred Scriptures in Egypt (Cf. Apol., chs. 59-60, p. 94 f.). Also 
valued was the positive help that philosophy could lend to the exposition and defense of 
the faith. Early on St. Irenaeus declared: “Whatsoever they amass with labour, these 
things do we make use of without labour, although we are in the faith” (Adv. Haer., I\( 

30, l). a Abit later Irenaeus, and with him St. Cyprian and many other Fathers and early 
Scholastics, sees in the plundering of Egyptian treasure by the Hebrews (Ex 11:7) “a type 
and image of the exodus of the Church which should take place from among the 
Gentiles” (op. cit., iy 30, 4: PG 7, 1067). b The classic text here is from Clement of 
Alexandria, who dedicates all of the first book of the Stromata to showing the necessity 
of human science and Greek philosophy for the understanding of Sacred Scripture; he 

protests against those who reject philosophy and want bare faith alone: 25 just as grapes 
cannot be gathered without tending the vine, mustn’t one also philosophize if he would 
draw out the meaning of the divine power (loc. cit., p. 29, 24)? Nietzsche’s friend 
Overbeck accused Clement of Alexandria of having intellectualized the faith, distorting its 

nature. 26 The accusation misses the mark, however, since in the first place faith is the 
foundation of gnosis and not vice versa, and, because the ultimate fulfillment of gnosis is 
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not abstract speculation but charity, the perfect gnostic being one who is completely 
conformed to Christ and proclaims him with his whole life. 27 this in particular forms the 
object of Stromata, bk. VII, eh. 1-14, whereas bk. VIII treats explicitly of the necessity 
of philosophy and of philosophical method (cf. eh. 5, dedicated to the evpokh,) for 
unmasking the heretics’ sophisms and for proposing the object of faith in precise terms, 
thus giving a first propaedeutic to theology. Clement himself points out the complete 
change that the term pi,stij undergoes in Christianity: whereas in pagan philosophy it 
meant the knowledge of sensible contingents, in Christianity it means the knowledge that 
is higher than science itself and is its measure: “Faith is more authoritative than science. 
Faith is the criterion of scientific knowledge,” 280 in essence anticipating St. Thomas’s 
own position. The theology of the Greek Fathers remained faithful to this sane 
equilibrium, in which a certain optimism prevails, as opposed, e.g., to the position of St. 
Augustine, who was more aware of the wounds inflicted on human intelligence by sin. 
Yet he too admits that the philosophers had in broad terms known the truth, and thus 
they too had worked for the City of God: “Certain philosophers, it is true, did get a 
glimpse of the truth amid the fog of their own fallacies and did try to build it up to solid 
conviction and persuasiveness by means of carefully worked-out argumentation—such 
truths, for example, as God’s creation of the world, His providential governance of it, the 
excellence of virtue, of patriotism, of loyalty in friendship, of good works, and all other 
things pertaining to morality. They saw these things even when they did not know to 
what final end, or how, they were to be referred. But in the City of God these truths are 

found in the words of the Prophets—God’s words, even though spoken by men.” 29d For 
this work in the service of providence, Augustine judges the philosophers worthy of 
those divine honors which they had in fact given to idols: “If the philosophers have 
discovered anything that can aid one to lead a good life and attain eternal happiness, how 
much more fitting would it be to adjudge divine honors to such men!’” 0c The attitude of 
the Fathers towards reason, therefore, is not absolutely negative but critical. For them 
there are two revelations of the divine Word, one in the variety of nature and in the 
unfolding of human culture, the other in the communication of the faith and of the 
mysteries of grace for eternal life, such that to reject in principle the former would 
amount to depriving oneself of the first manifestation of the Word himself. Also along 
these lines at the dawn of the Middle Ages was St. Peter Damian who, despite his 
marked mystical tendency, took up St. Irenaeus’s principle: “One, indeed, takes treasure 
from the Egyptians with which to build a tabernacle to God, if he reads the poets and 
philosophers, using them astutely to penetrate the mysteries of heavenly wisdom” (PL 

145, 560). f 

The most vigorous and influential opponent of the application of philosophy to 
theology in the early Middle Ages was St. Bernard, as is shown in his fight against 
Abelard: “Peter Abelard is striving to empty the Christian faith of all merit, for whatever 
God is, he believes that human reason can understand it” (Epist., CXCI: PL 182, 357 

B). g His anti-philosophicism became a house tradition in the old Cistercian school, and its 
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formula could be the fides quaerens intellectum of St. Anselm. Accepting the 
collaboration of reason before Abelard (whose orthodoxy is today almost universally 
acknowledged) were Berengar of Tours and Roscellinus, who strayed into rationalism, in 
which Scotus Eriugena also found himself. Tending to rationalism under the influence of 
Abelard and of Eriugena were Thierry of Chartres and William of Conches, whereas 
fideism appears in Gilbert de la Porree. A step forward is made with the Victorines who 
distinguish natural theology, a work of reason, from sacred theology which depends on 
faith but which nonetheless does not disdain the help of reason. In a text that would have 
decisive importance for the development of theology until St. Thomas, Hugh of St. 
Victor distinguishes three classes of objects: “For some things are from reason, some 
according to reason, others above reason”—and a fourth which that doesn’t count—“and 
beyond these those which are contrary to reason.” The respective epistemological values 
follow: “From reason are necessary things, according to reason are probable, above 
reason marvelous, contrary to reason incredible.” The two extremes do not pertain to 
faith: “For those things that are from reason are certainly known and can not be believed 
because they are known. But what are contrary to reason likewise can not be in any way 
believed, because they are not susceptible of any reason, nor does reason at any time 
give assent to them.” Faith, rather, is interested in the two intermediate sectors, but 
differently: “Therefore, things that are according to reason and that are above reason are 
alone susceptible of faith. In (a) the first kind, indeed, faith is aided by reason and 
reason is perfected by faith, since the things that are believed are according to reason. If 
reason does not comprehend the truth of these things, yet it does not contradict faith in 
them, (b) In those things which are above reason, faith is not aided by any reason; since 
reason does not grasp what faith believes, and yet there is something by which reason is 
admonished to respect the faith which it does not comprehend.”’ 111 

These important programmatic statements did not gain an immediate following due to 
their lack of an adequate conceptual instrument, and in fact suffered a setback with the 
ecclesiastical authority’s repeated prohibitions against the study of Aristotle’s works of 
natural, metaphysical, and moral philosophy, which had begun to circulate among 
students, having been translated from the Arabic and from the original Greek by the end 

of the 12 th century. Gregory IX’s letter from Perugia of July 17 th , 1228 1 to the theology 
professors of the University of Paris was, in its picturesque style replete with biblical 
allusions, simply a diatribe against the use of philosophy in theology: “Indeed the 
theological intellect, like a nobleman, takes charge of any faculty whatsoever, and does 
not do wrong in guiding it along the way of rectitude, even as the spirit subdues the flesh. 
In fact, whosoever labors at the impure commingling of philosophers’ teaching with the 
words of the celestial oracle, would seem to be swollen with pride, to know nothing, and 
to be turning away from what is pure and inclining himself to the philosophical intellect as 

the adulterous man, profaned in his heart, adheres to the Samaritan woman. ” j2 J The 
conservative camp was emboldened by these prescriptions to apply to philosophy and to 
reason in general the starkest meaning of the principle “Philosophia ancilla theologiae”; 
this would enjoy special favor in the Franciscan school. St. Bonaventure not only wrote 
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De reductione artium ad theologiam, but warned that “the greatest danger is in the 
descent to philosophy,” and recalling that St. Jerome in reading Cicero lost his taste for 
sacred scripture, adds: “Hence the masters and doctors of scripture ought not prize the 
writings of philosophers, making themselves disciples in the example of those who cast 
away the waters of Siloe, in which there is the highest perfectons, and go to philosophy, 
in which there is dangerous deception.” 33k still in the wake of St. Bonaventure, not only 
spiritually but doctrinally, were scotus and ockham in that they denied, with their schools, 
that theology could call itself a science in the strict sense, in direct opposition to St. 

Thomas who—also admitting that the other sciences are “ancillae huius,” 34 i.e., of 
theology—clearly distinguishes the two orders of reason and of faith, ockham, 
thoroughly rejecting the doctrine of intuitive (affective) knowledge defended by his order, 
admitted a range of truths of the faith to be also accessible to reason, including the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity itself; he maintained, however, that only sacred scripture and 
tradition can manifest the existence of the trinity, such that theological discourse with its 
rational mediation presupposes and clarifies this truth, but does not constitute it—here we 
enter the realm of faith itself. In this sense ockham was reacting to the rationalism of 
scotus’s “distinctio formalis,” in defense of the transcendence of faith: “And therefore it 
(a formal distinction) should not be posited, except where it evidently follows from what 
is handed down in sacred scripture or the determination of the Church, according to 
whose authority all reason should be held fast. And therefore, since all that is written in 
sacred scripture and determined by the Church can be safeguarded by not positing it (a 
formal distinction) between the (divine) wisdom and essence, I therefore simply deny 
such a distinction to be possible in that case (just as between the essence and relation) 
and i deny it universally in creatures.” 351 

St. Thomas’s perspective on the relation of faith and reason remains the same 
throughout his theology, i.e., that “grace does not diminish but rather perfects nature,” 
developed in the commentary In Boeth. de Trinitate, q. II, a. 3: “Is it permissible to use 
philosophical reasoning and authorities in the science of faith, whose object is God?” The 
main points are: 

a) Both the “lumen fidei” and the “lumen rationis” come from God and therefore 
“what is divinely taught to us by faith cannot be contrary to what we are endowed with 
by nature. One or the other would have to be false, and since we have both of them 
from God, he would be the cause of our error, which is impossible.” 

b) Since created things are a certain “imitation” of the divine essence, they can very 
well have and suggest a similarity with the mysteries of faith: “it is impossible that the 
contents of philosophy should be contrary to the contents of faith, but they fall short of 
them. The former, however, bear certain likenesses to the latter and also contain certain 
preambles to them, just as nature itself is a preamble to grace.” 

c) If then some philosopher opposes faith, “[the error] is not philosophy but rather an 
abuse of philosophy arising from faulty reasoning,” which the theologian can reject as not 

cogent against the faith. 111 
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Theology, moreover, can make direct use of philosophy in three ways: 

1) to demonstrate “the preambles of the faith (existence and attributes of God, 
creation of the world, immortality of the soul, etc.) [which are] presupposed by 
faith”; 

2) to in some way clarify the truth of faith by the use of analogies, similes taken 
from nature and from reason “as Augustine [in the book De Trinitate ] uses many 
analogies drawn up from philosophical doctrines in order to elucidate the Trinity”; 

3) to defend the faith against the attacks of false philosophy “either by showing them 
to be false or lacking in necessity.” 

Finally the Angelic Doctor warns of two dangers or errors in the use of philosophy in 
theology: “In one way by making use of teachings that are contrary to the faith, which 
consequently do not belong to philosophy but are a corruption and abuse of it. In another 
way by including the contents of faith within the bounds of philosophy, as would happen 
should somebody decide to believe nothing but what could be established by philosophy, 
on the contrary, philosophy should be brought within the bounds of faith, as the Apostle 

says (2 Cor 10:5).” 36n the result of the collaboration between faith and reason is a 
theology which in the thomistic conception has the true character of science—indeed it is 

created wisdom par excellence. 37 St. Thomas vigorously combats the Averroist thesis of 
a “double truth,” according to which a philosophical truth could find itself in direct 
contrast with faith, such that the believer must reject the philosophical conclusion only on 
the basis of faith. According to Averroism the eternity of the world, a merely general 
providence, and the unity of the human intellect in all individuals are necessary 
conclusions of philosophy—but the believer has faith, which surpasses reason. Thus 
Siger of Brabant protests: “This is what we say the Philosopher understood with respect 
to the union of the intellectual soul to the body; nevertheless, wishing to prefer, in this 
and anything whatsoever, the thought of the holy catholic faith, if the thought of the 
Philosopher contradicts it. . . . In such a question we should adhere to the faith, which 

surpasses all reason.” 380 the style of the Comm, on the Metaphysics is more restrained. 
John of Jandum is more adamant: “Although this opinion is that of the Commentator and 
Aristotle, and although this opinion cannot be disproven by demonstrative reasoning, 
nevertheless I say otherwise. ... I do not prove this by any demonstrative reasoning, 
because I do not know how that is possible, and if anyone does know it, he should be 
glad. But this conclusion [individual multiplicity of human intellects] I assert simply to be 

true, and I hold it unwaveringly by faith alone.” 40p Recent studies by L. Gauthier on the 
exact position of Averroes, using still unpublished original works of the Commentator, 
have shown that—despite the caution he uses in his formulas—Averroes affirms the 
absolute superiority of philosophy over religion, of whose dogmas it expounds the 
ultimate and necessary sense, since it is “only speculation which leads us to the true 

knowledge of God.” 41 This attitude of Averroes forms the central theme of his polemic 
with the mystical theologian Algazel, author of a Destructio philosophorum, to whom he 
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opposes his Destructio destructionum, translated and edited in the fifth centenary edition 
of Averroes’s works (IX, Venice 1562). 

This is a genuine Averroist position of the absoiption of religion into philosophy, as 
opposed to that of Latin Averroism which, after the vascillations of Humanism and the 
open denials of Enlightenment rationalism, will be taken up and deepened by modem 
idealism, and especially by hegelian panlogism; in this process: (a) faith constitutes a 
sphere lower than reason, and (b) it can make claims to truth only by subordinating itself 
to reason. It is Kant who expressly declares “universal human reason ( die allgemeine 
Menschenvernunft) [as] the ruling sovereign over natural religion,” also wanting it to be 
“recognized and honored as the sovereign and supreme principle ( das oberste gebietende 
Prinzip) in the doctrine of the Christian faith.” For hegel God is the absolute spirit, idea 
or concept: faith can lay claim to truth to the extent that, leaving behind authority, it 
enters the sphere of the concept and is thus “the eternal substantial nature of the spirit.” 
For this reason “all faith rests solely on reason itself {jener Glaube beruht allein auf der 
Vernunft selbst ), on the spirit, i.e., on a mediation which does away with all 
mediation.” 4 ’ From this follows the hegelian reduction of the principal mysteries of 
Christianity (Trinity, Incarnation . . .) to necessary steps in the development of absolute 
human self-consciousness. A similar conclusion is reached, although by an opposite 
method, by the advocates of the “theory of faith as immediate feeling” (Jacobi, 
schleiermacher, Fries, and recently R. otto and his school), in which faith takes place 
always and only in the sphere of selfconsciousness as a “feeling of dependence” 
(Abhaengigkeitsgefuehl) such that “the immediate and simple interior manifestation of a 

feeling of dependence is knowledge of God.” 44 here the principle of Protestant 
subjectivism reached its apex, in the absoluteness of reason on the one hand and that of 
feeling on the other, both of which had already been proposed by Kant, under whose 
influence remain modernism and—in its heterodox tendencies—the method of 
immanence, in the very new “philosophy of existence” K. Jaspers promotes a 
philosophical faith which does not harden into any system but embraces the historical 
development of human reason in its perennial and ever-unfulfilled effort to grasp the 

Absolute. 4 ^ G. Marcel, on the other hand, develops a conception of faith as “openness” 
to the sacred, and as freedom of fidelity to the absolute other that is God. Kierkegaard, 
with a more precise theological sense and in explicit reference to Hugh of St. Victor’s 
formula mentioned above, essentially admits with traditional theology the independence 
of the two orders of faith and of reason and the subordination which the latter assumes in 
Christianity with the the Incarnation of the Word, such that in Christianity pi, stij becomes 
superior to evpisth,mh. 46 

The preparatory work that reason does for faith, while maintaining the absolute 
transcendence of faith vis-a-vis reason, is required both by the unity of man’s 
consciousness, given he is the subject of both reason and of faith, and by the univocity 
of some terms in both realms (e.g., nature, person, relation, substance, accidents, etc.), 
which can have their precise meaning in the context of faith only once reason has 
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determined their meaning in natural knowledge. An immediate recourse to faith can only 
mean a leap into the void and abandonment to all the muddled suggestions of 
subjectivism and pseudo-mysticism, which the Church has always rejected. 

The extreme errors combatted by the Church concerning the relations between faith 
and reason are the product of, on the one hand, a rationalism which exalts reason at the 
expense of faith, and on the other hand fideism (with the related systems of 
traditionalism, ontologism, agnosticism, etc.), which rejects reason in toto. Already the 

5 th Lateran Council (Sess. VIII, 19 Dec. 1513) declared: “And since truth never 
contradicts truth, we declare every assertion contrary to the truth of illumined faith to be 

altogether false” (Denz. U., no. 738). q The principle was developed and clarified in its 
main points by the [First] Vatican Council (Sess. Ill, 21 April 1870) 1 in the Dogmatic 
Constitution Dei Filius, chs. 3 {Defide) and 4 ( Defide et ratione). In particular the 
Council solemnly declared the following regarding the relations between reason and faith: 

1) The existence of a double order of knowledge, one based on natural reason and 
the other on divine Revelation (Denz. U., nos. 1795 and 1816). 

2) Natural reason can be of use to faith by showing the relations between the 
mysteries of the faith and analogies with created truths, though the former remain 
inaccessible in their inmost nature (Denz. U., no. 1796). 

3) A real opposition between faith and reason is therefore impossible, since both 
have God himself as their common principle (Denz. U., nos. 1797 and 1817). 

4) Indeed faith and reason can benefit each another, reason preparing for adherence 
to faith, and faith preserving reason from error. 

5) The genuine sense of the dogmas of the faith is guarded by the Church’s 
magisterium, and not abandoned to the changing events of reason and science 
(Denz. U., nos. 1800-1818). 

This same doctrine has now been taught in the Encyclical Humani Generis of 12 
August 1950. In the condemnation of modernism (Encycl. Pascendi, 8 September 1907) 
it was declared that phenomenism leads to absolute agnosticism and therefore to the 
explicit denial of an objective rational knowledge of God, who becomes the object only 
of subjective religious experience (Denz. U., no. 2072 ff); it therefore condemns the 
absolute separation by the moderns of science and faith, with the assertion that the 
former has as its object pure phenomena and the latter the Unknowable, which is the 
object of religion and of Revelation (Denz. U., no. 2084 ff.); cf. also the anti-modern is t 
Oath of the motu proprio Sacrorum Antistitum, 1 September 1900 (Denz. U., no. 2145). 

5. Religious experience 

If the religion of the philosophers can at times exhaust itself in pure rationality and 
theory (Spinoza, Hegel), this is not the case with historical and universal religions, which 
are concerned with preserving the concrete values of the existence of individual and 
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collective life: in them religious experience, under various guises, forms the point of 
departure as well as the point of arrival. 

As “experience,” religious experience is a direct apprehension, i.e., it pertains to 
“lived life” ( Erlebnis ) and is not a product of discursive or demonstrative thought; as 
“universal” it pertains to the common man and assumes only the normal exercise of that 
consciousness which is open to the world and reflects upon itself. As “historical” its 
manifestations follow the vicissitudes of peoples and of individuals in the conditions in 
which they live their lives and come to decisions regarding the First Principle. Together 
with the moral conscious to which it is closely linked, religious experience constitutes the 
deepest orientation of human consciousness in both knowledge and action. Even more 
than in moral conscious religious experience tends to embrace the whole of 
consciousness: the religious person can be thought of precisely as one who thinks and 
does everything in reference to the Absolute that is God. It is clear, then, that when 
speaking of religious experience we refer not just to a specific experience, and neither is 
such experience reserved to the affective and emotional ( irrational) realm as 
romanticism and positivism claimed, but that it should be considered a “general situation” 
of the higher activities of consciousness, taken individually and in their mutual relations 
and influence. If, as seems to be the case, religiosity is a property inseparable from 
human nature, religious experience forms its most evident concrete reality and from the 
highest point of view actuates its history. 

Religious experience seems to have three basic orientations: the world and cosmic 
energies, the subject himself and his reason, and finally, a reality which transcends them 
due to its authentic content and value, even the first two cases, however, attain to 
religious experience, not with respect to the object but by the mode of directing oneself 
to the object, i.e., since one turns to it via an activity of purification, and so as to obtain 
by such experience an active and concrete immersion in the Absolute, whatever it may 
be. this of course sets aside the question of the possibility of an atheistic religion or 
mysticism. 

In pre-Christian classical antiquity the official state religion extended only to public 
worship and did not impact the individual’s conscience. From earliest times, however, 
there was also something more serious, which can be called (though inaccurately) private 
religion or a religion of conscience, the most well-known instance of which was mystical 
initiation and practice. 

Almost completely unknown to the Homeric poems, the mysteries first appear as 
li nk ed to the cult of Dionysius (the god of drunkenness and suffering) and reached their 
maximum development in the Hellenistic period, thanks to a syncretism dominated 
especially by oriental religiosity (Mithras, Cybele, etc.). In the “mystery” the initiate is 
swept up in a sacred frenzy, a divine mania or inebriation (i'eromani,a); the mystic 
undergoes a possession (evn-qusiasmo,j) by the divinity, a form of religious delirium in 
which he is aware of his complete “alienation” from self (e;kstasij), so as to unite and 
identify himself with the god: divination might occur in this alienated state. Plato records 
four forms of “divine mania,” each with its own cult: prophetic with Apollo, mystic 
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(telestikh,) with Dionysius, active with the Muses, and erotic with Eros and Aphrodite 
( Phaedr ., 265 B). Plato adds (Jon., 534 B) that one who reached such a state lost the use 
of reason and became one with the god (e;nqeoj); Aristotle too considers mystical 
e;kstasij to be a genuine possession by the numen which suppresses the habitual 
movements (oivkei/ai kinh,seij) of the soul (De divin., 464 a 25). socrates does not differ 
substantially from this religiosity, except in the sense that his daimo,nion is already 
present in him and invites him to enter into himself rather than “leave” himself (. Phaedr .) 
so as to hear its voice. In socrates, moreover, the daimo,nion is not the divinity itself, but 
acts as a mediator (metaxu,: Sympos., 203 A), s giving religious experience a more clearly 
human and concrete character: the daimo,nion can speak to socrates as “reason to 

reason” (w'j lo,goj pro.j lo,gon). 47 

Another type of religious experience may be that indicated by Aristotle at the 
culmination of his Metaphysics when he says that God moves everything as the “object 
of love” (w'j evrw,menon), 48 and that the supreme union of intellect and intelligible 
comes about by a kind of “contact” (qigga,nwn: loc. cit., 1072 b 21), just as, in the 
Ethics, he says that the first movement of our will is not random but comes from God 

himself as by a secret instinct. 49 St. Thomas refers explicitly to this text to show that God 

is the first principle of the actuation of our will. 50 

Plotinus follows the same path of pure spiritual union but with more explicit aims, 
since for him all of life is nothing but a progressive stripping oneself of attachment to 
finite things so as to realize, through ecstasy, a mystical union of love with the Absolute, 
“beyond” all language, expression, and even consciousness itself: the passage from 
images to the Archetype, the fugh. mo,nou pro.j mo,non. 5 Porphyry’s writings indicate 
that the master had several times reached the highest union. 

With Christianity, religious experience is transposed to a completely new level in all its 
aspects, such as to preclude all immanence. God is the subsistent Absolute (one in 
Three), and therefore unreachable and incommensurable vis-a-vis every created power. 
God is the free creator of the universe and of man and is thus immanent to them, not 
vice-versa as in the classical world. God is man’s Savior from sin (the Incarnation), and 
therefore salvation is real and is the work of gratuitous mercy, not of cathartic technique, 
mystical or intellectual. God is a Person and lives His life in personal relations (as Father, 
Son, and Spirit) which He has participated to man, such that God offers himself as “I” 
and “You,” in the dialogue which is the setting in which religious experience occurs. The 
spiritual currents of the patristic period and the middle ages were faithful to this new 
theological situation; for them religious experience was not an exception but belonged to 
normal religious life, having its firm basis in the truths of the faith and its stimulus in the 
contemplation of the divine mysteries of which man is made a participant. In Christianity 
religious experience can clothe itself in various forms and degrees: from revelations and 
ecstasies granted to a few privileged persons, to the forms of recollection, peace, and 
tranquility of spirit accessible to the ordinary faithful. It must immediately be noted, 
however, that in Christianity religious experience is not coterminous with religious reality, 
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such that the supernatural life is not essentially a matter of conscious experience: religious 
experience is a phenomenon, a contingent result of that life and not an absolute and 
univocal criterion. The objective value of such experience is realized only when it 
conforms to the data of faith and is recognized as such by the Church’s authority, 
outstanding documents of Christian religious experience are, for the patristic period, St. 
Augustine’s Confessions, for the Middle Ages, a rich mystical literature, the Dionysian 
Enlightenment (especially that of the Victorines, Eckhart, and Nicholas of Cusa), the 
above-mentioned Brautmystik of St. Bernard, Jesusmistyk (especially Franciscan), etc., 
the anti-scholastic reaction of the “spirituals” with its spokesman the Imitation of Christ 
(“I would much rather feel profound sorrow for my sins than to be able to define the 

theological term for it”: I, I, 3); 1 and in modem times, to cite representatives of the most 
varied contexts, B. Pascal, s. Kierkegaard, and J. H. Newman, not to mention Protestant 
pietism. 

Protestantism upset the equilibrium of the traditional position. Appealing to the 
subjectivity of “sola tides” and the “testimonium spiritus sancti,” which later became 
individual feeling, Luther made religious experience, understood as pure subjective 
feeling, the only criterion and sole object of the Christian life. Also victim of a similar 
dissociation of consciousness from objective content, from faith, and from the guiding 
function of the Church have been quietism and, though for apparently opposite reasons, 
Jansenism and related movements. The elevation of religious experience to an absolute 
criterion independent of objective thought was already present theoretically in Kant, with 
his separation of theoretical reason from practical, and was completed by J. H. Jacobi, F. 
D. E. schleiermacher, and J. F. Fries, who make feeling the sole criterion of truth. Faith, 
as the fundamental religious experience, is an immediate feeling. “As bodily sensation,” 
says Jacobi, “attains to bodily realities, so we attain to spiritual reality with the ‘spiritual 
sense’ ( auf Geistes-Gefuehl), and what we know with this spiritual sense constitutes 
belief ” 52 “Religious feeling,” says schleiermacher, “is the representation of the 
transcendent Principle ... in that it is a universal feeling of dependency within us and 

outside of us.” 53 For Fries and his school, religious experience occurs not so much as a 
specific feeling but as a “presentiment” ( Ahnung ). In these fundamentally irrationalistic 
conceptions, religious experience came to substitute both for the activity of reason and 
for Revelation and Faith: among Protestants the school of A. Ritschl derives from these 
notions, and in Catholic countries, the moderni s m condemned by Pascendi (Denz. U., 
nos. 2071-2075). French Protestantism’s most brilliant theoretican of religious 
experience was A. sabatier, whose influence in favor of a primacy of life and religious 
experience over both scientific experience and speculation has been such that evangelical 
theology has for a century been a “theology of experience.” 54 In our day R. Otto, along 
the lines of Fries and Schleiermacher, has interpreted religious experience as an “a priori 
category” of religiosity. It consists in an “irrational” apprehension, a feeling of the 
“sacred” which is also creaturely: we first become aware of the numen (as tremendum, 
fascinosum, portentosum, etc.), then we feel our dependence on him. 55u W. James’s 
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famous book, The Varieties of Religious Experience (London 1902), moves on similar 
ground; in it religion is reduced to “the feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men 
in their solitude, so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever 
they may consider the divine” (p. 31). Swiss theologian K. Barth (b. 1886), on the other 
hand, drawing on Calvin’s rigid theology, was firmly opposed to granting a primacy to 
religious experience. Though reacting to the new theological Cartesianism of G. 
Wobbermin, K. Holl, and H. Scholz, he nonetheless admits a religious experience of the 
word of God: an experience of reflection, dependent, rather, on the word of God already 
received and thus a “determination which comes from God himself.” 56 Agreeing with 
Barth are the other representatives of dialectical theology (J. Brunner, F. Gogarten, P. 
Tillich, etc.), rightly concerned to preserve the transcendence of the word of God from 
the onslaught of rationalistic or sentimental theological immanentism. Barth’s protest is 
thoroughly undermined, however, by his rejection of an objective ecclesiastical regula 
fidei which draws on Church authority; he has, moreover, explicitly likened his position 
to that of Schleiermacher (loc. cit., p. 207). 

6. Religious experience according to Catholic doctrine 

Only with difficulty, then, can a Christian theologian call into question or deny the 
fact of religious experience. In Thomistic theology the highest judgment of divine things 
is that “per modum inclinationis,” and therefore of experience, which pertains to the gift 
of wisdom and to which the Angelic Doctor refers from the beginning of the Summa, 
citing Pseudo-Dionysius: “Hierotheus is taught not by mere learning, but by experience of 

divine things.” 57v God is present to all things by creation and conservation and therefore, 
indeed in a special way, to the human spirit: our limitless aspiration to the Good is 
ultimately a (natural) desire for God, as St. Thomas acknowledges with St. Augustine. 
With the Redemption man obtains a new relationship to God, first through faith, which 
offers him knowledge of salvation and of the means of attaining it; and then especially by 
grace, which gains for him the indwelling of the divine Persons, whose mysterious 
operations in the soul would risk being completely unfruitful if they never emerged in 
consciousness, thus the invitation to “Taste and see the goodness of the Lord” (Ps 
33:9); w St. Paul too assures us that the Holy Spirit “bears witness with our spirit that we 

are children of God” (Rom 8:16). x Indeed basic acts of religion such as prayer, 
conversion, abandonment, conformity to the divine will, etc., would make no sense if 
they lacked an explicit awareness on the part of the subject regarding their content and 
specific intentionality. Finally, the Church has always acknowledged the reality of 
mystical phenomena; Pius X, eulogizing St. teresa of Jesus as one who “in the 
mysterious movements of the soul, not only accurately distinguishes what is human but 

also what is divine,” y proposes her as a master of “mystical psychology.” 58 

Some experiential phenomena can be called normal, others supranormal: regarding 
the latter (inspirations, revelations, apparitions, ecstasies) the Church has always been 
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extremely reserved, but the former too have always been considered with caution, and 
experience of the spiritual life teaches that the individual believer possesses no universally 
valid criterion in this area. Against rationalism, one must admit the reality of religious 
experience, i.e., the existence of commonly experienced states of consciousness 
(adoration, understanding, sense of personal unworthiness, aspiration to holiness, desire 
for martyrdom, etc.) that are irreducible to a rationalistic mode of reasoning. Against 
sentimentalism, however, one must insist that such states are not prior to knowledge of 
God and of his attributes, but presuppose this knowledge and can be called the interior 
response of the soul to it. The inner nature of religious experience is not easily explained. 
It is obviously not a direct sensory experience, nor is it a form of self-consciousness, 
since the essence of religious experience is the subject’s reference to the transcendent 
Divinity in an attitude of complete submission. Its main characteristics seem to be the 
following: 

a) it is an experience of convergence, either as a fruit of the whole situation of our 
spirit in its relationship to the Absolute (in normal religious experience), or when 
the Absolute deigns to communicate himself directly to the person (in supranormal 
religious experience); 

b) it is intrinsically dialectical: God not only makes himself felt in the soul by 
consolations and peace, but he also hides himself in darkness through reproofs, 
scruples, aridity, and ecstasies; 

c) it is intrinsically ambivalent, since a negative phenomenon may have positive value 
and vice versa (false mysticism is much more common than true), with the 
consequence that on its own it cannot constitute an absolute criterion. 

Catholic thought therefore leaves open the possibility of an authentic religious 
experience, but precisely in order to safeguard such experience it specifies its true 
meaning and articulates its various forms and degrees. Above all, no religious experience 
can be considered outside of the context of a form of knowledge that corresponds to it, 
and whose task it is to provide the object towards which the subject’s experience is 
related. 

The possibility of religious experience comes from man’s spirituality itself, but it can 
also be said to be moved by the exercise of his rational activity; and yet this experience— 
of whatever degree—takes place in an intuitive moment in which the human spirit is 
aware of the presence of the “sacred” and the “divine” within himself and in the world. 
This is already true at the level of the natural order of the person; but if we ask how the 
divine makes itself “present,” how this happens and what this intuition involves, there 
can be many responses which it may not be possible to integrate into a single theory. Fr. 
Marechal maintains that the religious experience of the great mystics goes so far as to 
pass through the veil of faith, as is thought to have happened with Moses and St. Paul, 

but it is generally held that mystical experience takes place within the light of faith. 59 
Certainly religious experience is not reducible to a mere experience of reflection upon 
one’s own actions or to a subjectively manufactured personal state, i.e., with no 
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reference to its object: religious experience is a genuine cognitive state which as such 
cannot occur without a reference based in its object (“intentionality”), and if the object is 
not given by God or by aspects and attributes of the divinity it is no longer experience but 
irrational emotion and illusion. It should also be recognized that religious experience 
usually involves distinctive subjective dispositions, which are the special focus of 
asceticism and mysticism: but—and herein lies the paradox of this whole field—these 
may not be sufficient nor are they always necessary, since God’s action is not essentially 
bound by the conditions of the subject. One can therefore grant that, as with other 
properties of the spirit, different people have different gifts in the area of religiosity, and 
that just as one can radically lose a disposition he possesses if he fails to exercise it, so 
also a religiosity which has not been correctly begun and supported can weaken to the 
point of an almost complete indifference and lack of religious experience. This shows the 
nature of religious experience as precisely “secondary experience,” i.e., not a function of 
special organs or faculties, but of the overall situation of the person and of his concrete 
orientation towards the Absolute, considered not merely in the abstract but in a direct 
relation of Creator, Father, Savior, Judge, and supreme happiness. 

Christian theology has always maintained some basic principles from which it is 
impermissible to stray: 

a) Man and all spiritual creatures will have perfect union with God, and therefore 
directly and fully experience the supreme joy, only in the beatific vision of eternity: then 
by the “lumen gloriae” the elevated soul will see the divine essence directly “by intuitive 
vision, and even face to face, with no mediating creature, serving in the capacity of an 

object seen” (Denz. U., no. 530). z 

b) The second degree of religious experience is that of souls in grace: having truly 
become by grace adopted children of God, because made participants of the divine 
nature (qei,aj koinwnoi. fu,sewj: 2 Pt l:5 a ), they also participate in life. The taste for 
divine things (and revulsion for what is sinful) pertains to the gift of wisdom which 
judges of divine things secundum quamdam connaturalitatem, as the Angelic Doctor 
says speaking in the strongest sense, because he adds that this is a “sympathy ... for 

divine things. ” 60b Clearly this experience can be common to all of the infused virtues and 
especially to the theological virtues, but it is especially proper to the gifts of the spirit, 

since by them “man is disposed to that which he is to follow by divine instinct ” c by 
which God overcomes the last defects of nature. 61 

c) In the natural order man can experience the divine, either as first Cause and 
supreme truth, supreme Beauty, etc., in the spectacle of the cosmic order, or in his 
conscience as present in the sting of remorse when he does evil or in the inner 
consolation of peace and joy when he does good: such religious experiences, though the 
lowest, are fundamental. After the divine revelations of the prophets and the theophanies 
narrated in sacred scripture, the highest forms of religious experience are the ecstasies, 
raptures, and elevations of the mystical way which, despite the reservations of some 
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critics (Stolz), can be the object of direct study inasmuch as they possess all of the 
characteristics of experiential knowledge (Keilbach, Marechal). Key documents for a 
psychology of religious experience are especially the works of St. John of the Cross and 
St. Teresa of Avila (A. Mager, P. Crisogono). 

This is not to say that the phenomena of religious experience cannot also occur 
outside of the true Church (G. van der Leeuw, L. Massignon), a fact that indicates the 
intimate contribution of religious experience to the development of a complete human 
consciousness; the Catholic theologian, however, cannot consider such phenomena 
authentic unless they are oriented toward or nourished by real attributes and truths of the 
divinity. 

The final judgment on religious experience is consequently reserved to theology and 
ultimately to the authority of the Church. 
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5 De Trinitate, IX, 3; PL 42, 963. 

6 Cf. DA I, 1, 402 a 1 ff.: vague allusion. The explicit allusion, as mentioned, is from 
Averroes: In hoc loco tc. 2, Venetian ed. 1562, fol. 1 F; cf. also bk. Ill, tc. 5, fol. 151 E. 

7 ST I, q. 88, a. 1, ad 1. 

N Q. De Malo, VI, a. 1, ad 18. 

9 ST I, q. 88, a. 2, ad 3. 

10 Cf. SCG I, 3, adhuc 3. 

11 Cf. Vorles. ueber die Philos, der Religion, ed. Lasson, vol. I, p. 201. 

12 Cf. In I Sent., d. 34, q. I, a. 1; De Pot., q. VII, a. 5, ad 2; De malo, q. XVI, a. 8, ad 3. 
[NAT] Perhaps In I Sent., d. 35, q. I, a. 1. See also: In I Sent., d. 3, prol.; ibid., a. 3. 

13 “There are some names which signify these perfections flowing from God to creatures 
in such a way that the imperfect way in which creatures receive the divine perfection is 
part of the very signification of the name itself as ‘stone’ signifies a material being, and 
names of this kind can be applied to God only in a metaphorical sense” (ST I, q. 13, a. 
3, ad 1). 

14 “Other names, however, express these perfections absolutely, without any such mode 
of participation being part of their signification, such as the words ‘being,’ ‘good,’ 
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‘living,’ and the like, and such names can be applied to God literally” (ST loc. cit.). 

15 “These names which are applied to God literally imply corporeal conditions not in the 
thing signified, but as regards their mode of signification, whereas those which are 
applied to God metaphorically imply and mean a coiporeal condition in the thing 
signified” (ST I, q. 13, a. 3, ad 3). 

16 “Such names as these, as Dionysius shows, are denied of God for the reason that what 
the name signifies does not belong to Him in the ordinary sense of its signification, but in 
a more eminent way. Hence Dionysius says also that God is above all substance and all 
life” (ST I, q. 13, a. 3, ad 2). Cf. Ps. Dion., De div. nom., eh. 9, § 4: PG 3, 912 b. 

17 ST I, q. 13, a. 5. 

18 ST I, q. 93, aa. 1-2. See also St. Augustine’s beautiful expression of a Christian 
Humanism which St. Thomas cites with approval: “Nothing subsisting is greater than the 
rational soul except God” (ST I, q. 16, a. 6, ad 1). 

19 Hippolytus, Ref. omn. haer., I, II; ed. P. Wendland, Leipzig 1916, p. 4, 7; Dox. 
Graeci, ed. H. Diels, 2 nd ed., Berlin 1929, p. 554, 41. 

[NAT] Perhaps 41-42 is better. 

20 Hippolytus, op. cit., I, 26: ed. cit., p. 31, 19; Dox. Graeci, ed. cit., p. 576, 2. 

21 Herm., Irris. gentil. philos., I: Dox. Graeci, ed. cit., 651, 6. 

22 Ch. 7: ed. J. Martin, Bonn 1930, Flor Patr., iy p. 11, 11 ff; cf. p. 12, 9 ff: 
“Unhappy Aristotle! who invented for these men dialectics.” 

23 Cf. W. Kaipp, Sorans vier Buecher peri, yuch/j und Tertullians Schrift “ De Amnia,” 
in “Zeitschr. f. neut. Wiss.,” 1934, pp. 31-47. 

24 1Apol., ch. I, 2; ed. G. Rauschen, 2 nd ed., Bonn 1911, p. 8. 

[Ed.] Better ch. II. 

25 Strom., I, 9, 43: ed. O. Staehlin, II, Leipzig 1939, p. 28, 19. 

26 F. Overbeck, Ueber die Christlichkeit der unseren heutigen Theologie, 2 nd ed., 
Leipzig 1903, p. 27 ff. 

[NAT] In the original, Ueber die Chris tlichkeit unseren heutigen Theologie. 

Op. cit., II, 20; vol. II, 170, 10. 

28 Strom., II, 4; vol. II, p. 120, 26. 

29 De Civ. Dei, XVII, ch. 41, no. 3, CSEL40, p. 11. 

30 Op. cit., II, ch. 7: CSEL 40, pp. 1, 67. 

31 De Sacram., I, III, 30: PL 176, 232. 

32 Charted. Univ. Paris., ed. Denifle-Chatelain, I, Paris 1889, no. 59, p. 114 f. 

33 Collat. in Hexaem., Visio III, coll. VII, 12: ed. F. Delorme, in Bibl. Franc. Schol. M. 
Aevi, VIII, Quaracchi 1934, p. 216 ff. 
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34 ST I, q. I, a. 5, sed contra and ad 2. 

35 In I Sent., d. 2, q. I, Lione ed. 1495, f. F. 1, 10 ff. 

36 Opuscula, ed. De Maria, Citta di Castello 1886, p. 302 f. 

37 ST I, q. I, aa. 2-6. 

38 QQ. de anima intellectiva, ed. Mandonnet in Siger de Brabant, 2 nd ed., Leuven 1911, 
vol. II, pp. 157, 169. 

[NAT] Better 156-157, 169. 

39 Cf. ed. of C. A. Graiff, Leuven 1948, esp. pp. 140, 153. 

4 " QQ. super libros Aristotelis de Anima, bk. Ill, q. VII, Venetian ed. 1565, col. 282. 

41 Traite decisif sur Vaccord de la religion et de la philosophic, ed. L. Gauthier, 3 rd ed., 
Algiers 1947, p. 6. 

42 Kant, Die Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, iy part I, sec. 2; ed. 
K. \brlaender, Leipzig 1937, p. 192. 

43 Philosophie der Religion, III: Die absolute Religion, eh. 5, sec. 3; S. W., ed. G. 
Lasson, Leipzig 1929, p. 199 f. 

44 Gottesbewusstseim, Schleiermacher, Der christliche Glaube, ed. D. Forster, Halle a. S. 
n.d., part I, eh. I, § 5 Supplement, vol. I, p. 27. 

45 K. Jaspers, Der philosophische Glaube, Munich 1947. Cf. C. Fabro, Jaspers et 
Kierkegaard, in “Rev. des sc. philos. et theol.,” 37 (1953), p. 209 ff. 

46 S. Kierkegaard, Diario, 1850, X 2 A 354; Italian trans. by C. Fabro, Brescia 1949, vol. 
II, p. 310. On the precise relations between faith and reason, q.v. text X 2 A 419, which 
clearly distinguishes the “judgment of believability” from the “judgment of belief,” and 
explictly admits the propaedeutic work of reason with respect to faith. 

[NAT] Instead of X 2 A 419, perhaps X 2 A 519. 

47 Plutarch, De genio Socratis, 22, 592; cf. also G. Soury, La demonologie de 
Plutarque, Paris 1942, p. 125. 

48 Met., XII, 7, 1072 b 3. 

49 Eth. Eud., VII, 14, 1248, a. 20-29. 

50 ST I-II, q. 9, a. 4. 

51 Enn., VI, IX, II. 

52 Jacobi, Werke, II, Leipzig 1816; pref., p. 60. 

[NAT] Instead of 1816, perhaps 1815. 

53 Dialektik, ed. R. Odebrecht, Leipzig 1942, § 215, especially p. 289 f. 

54 Cf. F. Menegoz, Reflexions sur leprobleme de Dieu, Paris 1931, p. 31. 

R. Otto, Das Heilige, Italian trans., Bologna 1926, p. 10 ff. 

56 Eine Bestimmung durch Gott; cf. K. Barth, Dogmatik, 5 th ed., I, 1, Zurich 1947, p. 
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208. 


57 ST I, q. 1, a. 6, ad 3; cf. Ps. Dion., De Div. Nom., 1, 5, 9: PG 3, 648. 

58 Epist. ad Praep. O. C. Exc., in AAS, 6 [1914], p. 143 ff. 

59 Cf. J. Marechal, Etudes sur la psychologie des mystiques, 2 vols., Leuven 1937— 
1938; esp. vol. II, p. 331 ff. 

[NAT] The original title is Etudes sur la Psychologie des Mystiques. 

60 ST I-II, q. 45, a. 2. 

[NAT] Instead of ST I-II, ST II-II. 

61 Cf. ST I-II, q. 68, a. 2 and ad 3. 


a English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Book Three: 
Providence, Part I, trans. Vernon J. Bourke (Notre Dame IN: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1975), 157. 

b “Cum enim de substantiis separatis hoc quod sint intellectuales quaedam substantiae 
cognoscamus, vel per demonstrationes, vel per fidem, neutro modo hanc cognitionem 
accipere possemus, nisi hoc ipsum quod est esse intellectuale anima nostra ex se ipsa 
cognosceret .” 

Emphasis Fabro. English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Contra Gentiles, Book 
Three: Providence, Part I, 157. 

c “Mens ipsa sicut corporearum rerum notitias per sensus corporis colligit, sic 
incorporearum rerum per seipsam.” 

[NAT] The text of PL 42, 963 reads: “sic incorporearum per semetipsam.” 

d “Ex ilia auctoritate Augustini haberi potest, quod illud quod mens nostra de cognitione 
incorporalium rerum accipit per seipsam cognoscere possit. Et hoc adeo verum est, ut 
etiam apud Philosophum dicatur quod scientia de anima est principium quoddam ad 
cognoscendum substantias separatas.” 

e “Per hoc enim quod anima cognoscit seipsam, pertingit ad cognitionem aliquam 
habendam de substantiis incorporeis, qualem earn contingit habere.” 

English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, trans. Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province (Westminster, MD: Christian Classics, 1948), 449. 

1 “Principium humanae cognitionis est a sensu; non tamen oportet quod quidquid ab 
ho mine cognoscitur sit sensui subjectum vel per effectum sensibilem immediate 
cognoscatur; nam et ipse intellectus intelligit seipsum per actum suum qui non est sensui 
subjectus: similiter etiam et interiorem actum voluntatis intelligit in quantum per actum 
intellectus quodammodo movetur voluntas et alio modo actus intellectus causatur a 
voluntate.” 

English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, On Evil, trans. John A. Oesterle and Jean T. 
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Oesterle (Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 2001), 245-246. 

g “Anima humana intelligit seipsam per suum intelligere, quod est actus proprius eius, 
perfecte demonstrans virtutem eius et naturam 
Emphasis Fabro. English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, 
450. 

h ST I, q. 88, a. 2, ad 3: “Sed neque per hoc [inner experience], neque per aha quae in 
rebus materialibus inveniuntur, perfecte cognosci potest immaterialium substantiarum 
virtus et natura, quia huiusmodi non adaequant earum virtutes.” 

Enghsh trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, 450. 

1 All Enghsh trans. of q. 13 taken from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, 62. 

j “Quaedam nomina significant huiusmodi perfectiones a Deo procedentes in res creatas, 
hoc modo quod ipse modus imperfectus quo a creatura participator divina perfectio, in 
ipso nominis significato includitur: sicut lapis significat aliquid materiahter ens: et 
huiusmodi nomina non possunt attribui Deo nisi metaphorice.” 

k “Quaedam vero nomina significant ipsas perfectiones absolute, absque hoc quod ahqui 
modus participandi claudatur in eorum significatione, ut ens, bonum, vivens, et 
huiusmodi. Et taha proprie dicuntur de Deo.” 

' “Ista nomina quae proprie dicuntur de Deo important conditiones corporales non in ipso 
significato nominis, sed quantum ad modum significandi. Ea vero quae metaphorice de 
Deo dicuntur, important conditionem corporalem in ipso suo significato.” 

m “Dicendum quod ideo huiusmodi nomina dicit Dionysius negari de Deo, quia id quod 
significatur per nomen non convenit eo modo ei quo nomen significat, sed excehentiori 
modo. Unde dicit Dionysius ‘quod Deus est super omniam substantiam et vitam.’” 

n [NAT] Better Wis 13:5. 

0 Enghsh trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, 64. 
p “Nihil subsistens est maius mente rationah nisi Deus.” 

Enghsh trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, 93. 

q [NAT] Rather, according to the Vulgate, 1 Cor 3:19: “The wisdom of the world is 
foolishness before God.” 

I tou,twn ga.r ma,lista gege,nentai kleyi,logoi oi' tw/n aivre,sewn prwtostath,santej 

Enghsh trans. from Hippolytus, “The Refutation of Ah Heresies,” in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Volume 5: Hippolytus, Cyprian, Caius, Novatian, Appendix, ed. Alexander 
Roberts and James Donaldson (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 11. 

s “Sapientia huius mundi stultitia est apud Deum.” 

[NAT] Rather, in the Vulgate 1 Cor 3:19. 

* “[M]ateria sapientiae saecularis”; “ipsae haereses a philosophia subornantur.” 

II “Miseram Aristotelem qui illis dialecticam instituit.” 
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English trans. from Tertullian, “On Prescription Against Heretics,” in Ante-Nicene 
Fathers, Volume 3: Tertullian (I, II, II), ed. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 246. 

v [NAT] Rather, PL 2, 23-24: eh. 7. 

“Quid ergo Athenis et Hierosolymis? quid Academiae et Ecclesiae? quid haereticis et 
Christianis? Nostra institutio de porticu Salomonis est. . . . Viderint qui Stoicum et 
Platonicum et Dialecticum Christum protulerunt. Nobis curiositate opus non est post 
Christum Jesum, nee inquisitione post Evangelium. Cum credimus, nihil desideramus 
ultra credere. Hoc enim prius credimus, non esse quod ultra credere debeamus.” 

English trans. from Tertullian, “On Prescription Against Heretics,” 246. 

w “Igitur quaerendum est quod Christus instituit, utique quamdiu non invenis, utique 
donee invenias invenisti autem cum credidisti, nam non credidisses, si non invenisses, 
sicut nee quaesisses nisi ut invenias.” 

English trans. from Tertullian, “On Prescription Against Heretics,” 248. 
x kata. avlh,qeian euvsebei/j kai. filoso,fouj mo,non tavlhqe,j tima/n 

English trans. from Justin Martyr, “The First Apology,” in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
Volume 1: Apostolic Fathers, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, ed. Alexander Roberts and James 
Donaldson (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 163. 

y Rather, eh. 8. 

dia. to. e;mfuton panti. ge,nei avnqrw,pwn spe,rma tou/ lo,gou 

English trans. from Justin Martyr, “The Second Apology,” in Ante-Nicene Fathers, 
Volume 1: Apostolic Fathers, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, ed. Alexander Roberts and James 
Donaldson (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 191. 

z [NAT] Rather, Apol., I, eh. 46. 


I < 

a “Quaecumque illi cum labore comparant, his nos, in fide cum simus, sine labore 
utimur.” 

English trans. from Irenaeus, “Against Heresies,” in Ante-Nicene Fathers, Volume 1: 
Apostolic Fathers, Justin Martyr, Irenaeus, ed. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson 
(Peabody, MA: Hendrickson Publishers, 1999), 503. 

b “typus et imago . . . profectionis Ecclesiae quae erat futura in gentibus.” 

[NAT] Rather, “Ecclesiae, quae.” 

English trans. from Irenaeus, “Against Heresies,” 504. 
c kuriw,taton evpisth,mhj h' pi,stij kai. e;stin auvth/j krith,rion 

English trans. from Clement of Alexandria, Stromateis, Books 1-3, trans. John 
Ferguson, Fathers of the Church: A New Translation, vol. 85 (Washington, DC: The 
Catholic University of America Press, 2005), 167. 
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d “Quidquid philosophi quidam inter falsa, quae opinati sunt, verum videre potuerunt, et 
laboriosis disputationibus persuadere moliti sunt, quod mundum istum fecerit Deus, 
cumque ipse providentissimus administret, de honestate virtutum, de amore patriae, de 
fide amicitiae, de bonis operibus atque omnibus ad mores probos pertinentibus rebus, 
quamvis nescientes ad quern finem, et quoniam modo essent ista omnia referenda, 
propheticis, hoc est divinis vocibus, quamvis per homines, in ilia Civitate populo 
commendata sunt.” 

English trans. from Augustine, The City of God, Books XVII-XXII, trans. Gerald G. 
Walsh and Daniel J. Honan, Fathers of the Church: A New Translation (Patristic Series), 
vol. 24 (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 1954), 153. 

e “Vemmtamen si philosophi aliquid invenemnt quod agendae bonae vitae beataeque 
adipiscendae satis esse possit: quanto iustius talibus divini honores decernerentur?” 

English trans. from Augustine, The City of God, Books I—VII, trans. Demetrius B. 
Zema and G. Walsh, Fathers of the Church: A New Translation (Patristic Series), vol. 8 
(Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 1962), 83-84. 

1 “Thesaumm quippe tollit Aegyptiis, unde Deo tabernaculum constmat, qui poetas et 
philosophos legit, quibus ad penetranda mysteria coelestis eloquiis subtilius convalescat.” 

[NAT] In the edition cited, “poetas ac philosophos.” 

English trans. from Peter Damian, The Letters of Peter Damian, Letters 151-180, 
trans. Owen J. Blum and Irven M. Resnick, Fathers of the Church, Mediaeval 
Continuation, vol. 7 (Washington, DC: The Catholic University of America Press, 2005), 
130. 

g “Petrus Abelardus christianae fidei meritum evacuare nititur, dum totum quod Deus est, 
humana ratione arbitratur se posse comprehendere.” 

h “Aha enim sunt ex ratione, aha secundum rationem, aha supra rationem”; “et praeter 
haec quae sunt contra rationem.”; “Ex ratione sunt necessaria, secundum rationem sunt 
probabiha, supra rationem mirabiha, contra rationem incredibilia.”; “Quae enim sunt ex 
ratione omnino nota sunt et credi non possunt, quoniam sciuntur. Quae vero contra 
rationem sunt, nulla similiter ratione credi possunt, non suscipiunt ullam rationem nee 
acquiescit his ratio ahquando.”; “Ergo quae secundum rationem sunt et quae sunt supra 
rationem tantummodo suscipiunt fidem. Et (a) in primo quidem genere fides ratione 
adiuvatur et ratio fide perficitur quoniam secundum rationem sunt quae creduntur. 
Quorum veritatem si ratio non comprehendit, fidei tamen ihomm non contradicit. (b) In 
his quae supra rationem sunt non adiuvatur fides ratione ulla; quoniam non capit ea ratio 
quae Tides credit, et tamen est ahquid quo ratio admonetur venerari fidem quam non 
comprehendit.” 

[NAT] Instead of “non suscipiunt,” PL 176, 232 A gives “quoniam non suscipiunt.” 

Enghsh trans. from Hugh of St. Victor, On the Sacraments of the Christian Faith, 
trans. Roy J. Deferrari (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2007), 58. 

1 [NAT] Better July 7 th . 
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J “Et quidem theologicus intellectus quasi vir habet praeesse cuilibet facultati, et quasi 
spiritus in camem exercere, ac earn in viam dirigere rectitudinis ne aberret. Denique qui 
verba caelestis oraculi adulterina philosophomm doctrinae commixtione a sui sensus 
molitur inflatus et nihil sciens puritate divertere inclinans eadem ad philosophicum 
intellectum et quasi de corde suo prophanans viro adultero adhaerere cum muliere 
Samaritana videtur.” 

[NAT] In the cited text, instead of “in carnem exercere,” “in carnem dominium 
exercere,” and instead of “adhaerere,” “adherere.” 

k “in descensu ad philosophiam est maximum periculum”; “Ideo magistri et doctores 
Scripturae non tantum appretiare debent scripta philosophomm, ut discipuli exemplo 
eorum dimittant aquas Siloe, in quibus est summa perfectio, et vadant ad philosophiam, 
in qua est periculosa deceptio.” 

[NAT] In the cited text, instead of “scripta philosophomm,” “scripta Philosophomm.” 

English trans. from Arthur Hyman, James Walsh, and Thomas Williams, eds., 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages, 3 rd ed. (Indianapolis: Hackett Publishing, 2010), 415— 
416. 

1 “Et ideo non debet poni (distinctio formalis) nisi ubi evidenter sequitur ex traditis in 
Scriptura sacra vel determinatione ecclesiae propter cuius auctoritatem debet omnis ratio 
captivari. Et ideo cum omnia tradita in Scriptura sacra et determinatione Ecclesiae 
possunt salvari non ponendo earn inter sapientiam et essentiam (divinam), ideo simpliciter 
nego talem distinctionem ibi possibilem (sicut inter essentiam et relationem) et earn 
universaliter nego in creaturis.” 

[NAT] In the cited edition, instead of “sapientiam et essentiam,” “essentiam et 
sapientiam.” 

m “Gratia non tollit sed perficit naturam”; “Utrum in scientia fidei, quae est de Deo, liceat 
rationibus physicis uti.”; “impossibile est quod ea quae per fidem nobis traduntur 
divinitus sint contraria his quae per naturam nobis sunt indita: oporteret enim altemm 
esse falsum: et cum utrumque sit nobis a Deo, Deus esset nobis auctor falsitatis, quod est 
impossibile.”; “Unde impossibile est quod ea quae sunt philosophiae, sint contraria his 
quae sunt fidei, sed deficiunt ab eis; continent tamen quasdam similitudines eorum, et 
quaedam ad ea praeambula, sicut natura praeambula est ad Gratiam.”; “hoc non est 
philosophiae, sed magis philosophiae abusus ex defectu rationis.” 

English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Faith, Reason and Theology, trans. Armand 
Maurer (Toronto: Pontifical Institute for Mediaeval Studies, 1987), 48-49. 

n “[P]raeambula fidei . . . quae fides supponit”; “sicut Augustinus in libris De Trinitate 
utitur multis similitudinibus et doctrinis philosophicis sumptis ad manifestandum 
Trinitatem”; “sive ostendendo (ea) esse falsa, sive ostendendo non esse necessaria.”; 
“Uno modo utendo his quae sunt contra fidem, quae non sunt philosophiae, sed potius 
error vel abusus eius. Alio modo, ut ea quae sunt fidei includantur sub metis 
philosophiae; ut si nihil aliquis credere velit nisi quod per philosophiam haberi potest; cum 
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e converso philosophia sit ad metas fidei redigenda, secundum illud Apostoli: II Cor. 
10:5.” 

[NAT] Perhaps instead of “similitudinibus et doctrinis,” “similitudinibus ex doctrinis.” 
English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Faith, Reason and Theology, 49. 

0 “Hoc dicimus sensisse Philosophum de unione animae intellectivae ad corpus; 
sententiam tamen sanctae fidei catholicae, si contraria huic sit sententiae Philosophi, 
praeferre volentes sicut et in aliis quibuscumque. ... In tah dubio fidei adhaerendum est, 
quae omnem rationem superat.” 

p “Quamvis haec opinio sit Commentatoris et Aristotelis et quamvis etiam haec opinio 
non possit removeri rationibus demonstrativis, tamen ego dico aliter. . . . Hoc autem non 
probo ratione aliqua demonstrativa, quia hoc non scio esse possibile, et si quis hoc sciat, 
gaudeat. Istam autem conclusionem (individual multiplicity of human intellects) assero 
simpliciter esse veram et indubitanter teneo sola fide.” 

q “Cumque veram vero minime contradicat, omnem assertionem veritati illuminatae fidei 
contrariam ornnino falsam esse definimus.” 

English trans. from Denzinger, Sources of Catholic Dogma, no. 738. 
r [NAT] Instead of 21 April, better 24 April. 
s [NAT] Instead of Sympos., 203 A, better 202 B 5. 

* “Opto magis sentire compunctionem quam scire eius defmitionem.” 

English trans. from Thomas A Kempis, The Imitation of Christ (Macon, GA: Mercer 
University Press, 2007), 3. 

11 English trans. from R. Otto, The idea of the holy: an inquiry into the non-rational 
factor in the idea of the divine and its relation to the rational, trans. J. W. Harvey 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1923), 8 ff. 

v “Hieroteus doctus est non solum discens sed et patiens divina.” 

English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 1, 4. 
w “Gustate et videte quoniam suavis est Dominus.” 

English trans. from the New American Bible, Revised Edition (2011). 
x “Testimonium reddit spiritui nostro quod sumus filii Dei.” 

English trans. from the New American Bible, Revised Edition (2011). 

y “in motibus animi mysticis, non modo accurate distinguit inter id quod humanum et 
quod divinum est” 

z “visione intuitiva et etiam faciali, nulla mediante creatura in ratione obiecti visi se 
habente.” 

English trans. from Denzinger, Sources of Catholic Dogma, no. 530. 
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a [NAT] Instead of 2 Pt 1:5, perhaps 2 Pt 1:4 is better. 
b “compassio ... ad res divinas.” 

English trans. from Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, vol. 3, 1375. 
c “homo disponitur ad hoc quod sequatur instinctum divinum” 
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CHAPTER 5 


THE EXISTENCE OF GOD AND THE LIFE OF THE 

SPIRIT 


Alongside yet transcending the sciences of nature, man has elaborated the sciences of 
the spirit, so as to investigate the mystery of his being and his destiny. 

We can conveniently divide the sciences of the spirit into two classes: 
phenomenological and axiological. 1 Among the former we can mention psychology, 
especially introspective psychology, which includes both a fundamental psychology of the 
higher functions and applied psychology (i.e., psychology of art, technology, politics, 
sociology, religion, etc.); among the latter, ethics, law, economics, politics, universal 
history, etc. it seems obvious that phenomenological research is by nature propaedeutic 
to axiological construction, since it is in the exercise of its functions that the spirit is seen 
in act and the laws of its movement come into view. This methodological principle of the 
priority of phenomenology over axiology must not be absolute, however, since human 
action is characterized by freedom, which intervenes as an intrinsic principle in the 
determination of the forms of activity and as a criterion of their value. This enacts a kind 
of dialectical interchange between phenomenology and axiology, leading to a mutual 
dependence and to the acknowledgement that man cannot know himself independently 
of his action, i.e., of the “decision” by which he chooses his end in life and pursues it, 
just as he could not choose this end and seek its realization without first having opened 
his interior gaze and without having evaluated the exterior world of nature, art, and 
politics. The personality of each person is actualized, and a vocation decided upon, in the 
concreteness of this engagement. Vocation is the intermediate moment, the concrete, 
existential mediation between the choice of the end and its attainment: it thus 
encompasses the whole movement of the person’s being, whom it has in this way 
“defined” and in a certain sense freed from the vacillation or essential indifference which 
precedes the choice. After the choice, the freedom which has thus determined itself in 
the choice must actuate itself, applying itself to the world: this is the practical moment par 
excellence, which relates to all of the person’s activities, to every form of his bodily and 
mental activity, and to all forms of social life, from the family to religious, cultural, and 
political associations, etc.—indeed to the whole range of activities which flow from the 
Church and the State. The question, then, is whether in the multiform process of the life 
of the spirit, the person encounters the problem of God. 

1. Ethics and Law 

9 

One thinks first of the foundation of ethics and of the natural law, realizing that the 
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crisis posed by these two fundamental disciplines of human action follows the fate of the 
“theory of being.” It is true that their proper content is the human act and relationships 
between persons, and that these would therefore seem, not just from the 
phenomenological perspective but also axiologically, to constitute a prius in the hierarchy 
of knowledge and to entail a specific content. The norms of human ethics and the 
principles of law issue from man’s right reason and from his properties; they cannot be 
thought in the abstract by deduction from the natural sciences or from theology. 
Theological absolutism is a product of the Reformation, taken up in our day by the 
Barthian school, but it in no way represents the traditional attitiude of Christian 
philosophy which acknowledges, in addition to a theologia naturalis, a natural ethics and 
a natural law. But, prescinding from the fact of revelation, we now ask the question: is a 
“foundation” of ethics or law possible without reference to God? 

There can be no doubt of a negative response. Indeed: 

1) “To found” here means, first, to indicate the ultimate purpose of human action: 
and what could this purpose be other than the supreme Good ? 

2) in the field of ethics, moreover, “to found” means to draw upon the supreme 
norm of action, from which derives the immediate, direct norm of the natural law: 
what could that supreme norm be but the first Truth? 

3) “TO found” in the juridical field—when it is not a matter merely of the protection 
afforded by laws entrusted to the police—is to find an absolute Power which can 
“guarantee” to the individual, absolutely, the exercise of his right, and which can 
likewise absolutely “constrain” others to respect it. 

Without a subsistent Absolute, this principle is a strawman which topples at the first 
shove. Troeltsch excellently observes, “Where atheist morality has undermined the 
authority of God among the masses, experience teaches us that there remains very little 
sensibility for any law. A fierce hatred against all authority and the unleashing of a 
boundless egoism as the most natural thing in the world, has been in these cases—with 

few exceptions—the very understandable logical consequence.’”’ it has been rightly 
observed, therefore, that in modem and contemporary philosophy “man no longer finds 

God, because he no longer finds being,” 4 and that the most recent philosophy, with 
Heidegger, has founded being on “nothing.” it is well known that modem philosophy 
finished by eliminating the natural law itself, but we also know that from this elimination 
was bom the totalitarian state, which considered itself the sole source of all law. And how 
has so much of contemporary philosophy responded to this supreme subjugation of the 
person’s rights? It has written reams and criticized religion for its compassionate role of 
accompanying man in the difficult and unjust martyrdom of two destructive world wars. 
Why, when injustice triumphs, does philosophy show itself to be so weak? 

Hegelian philosophy explicitly sanctions the right of the strongest; at Jena the 
bourgeoisie Hegel welcomed Napoleon, the oppressor of his homeland, as the incarnation 
of the “absolute spirit” of history, hence both Feuerbach and Marx could derive their 
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atheistic materialism from Hegel’s “overturned” theology, from which Nietzsche’s titanic 
atheism also derived. The need that I am pointing out here for the theological foundation 
of ethico-juridical normativity thus belongs to the essence of the norm itself. This in no 
way means that the divine guarantee is limited to the threat of punishment or promise of 
reward; these are a consequence of the foundation, not its essence, regardless of what 
Kant had to say on the matter. The essence of its foundation is in its metaphysical 
moment: the norm, which regulates man’s action qua man, must be absolute and 
transcendent: (a) absolute, because it must be rooted in his spiritual nature in such a way 
as to be incapable of direct subordination to any empirical or finite end; (b) transcendent, 
both because it must be able to claim independence of action before one’s equals (the 
non-subordinatability of the person), and because it must comprehend both exterior and 
interior, law and morality, individual and social relations, etc. This is possible only when 
one posits the Absolute as the original source and ultimate foundation of the norm, an 
Absolute also posited as transcendent and a Person endowed with fullness of life. It is in 
metaphysics, then, that man finds meaning for his being. 5a 

Here, then, is the metaphysical and theological moment: certainly human nature too 
can be presented to individuals as an “absolute,” but it is a “limited-absolute”: on its own, 
if it does not proceed from and refer to an infinite Absolute, this finite absoluteness also 
vanishes. Left on its own, this particular absoluteness dissolves with the development of 
individuals and of positive institutions. In a metaphysical sense, humanity without God is 
reduced to a formal abstraction, since then the only valid and effectual humanity would 
be one which succeeds in establishing itself in the passing historical moment: its essence 
would be subject to all of the vicissitudes of history, caught up in its whirlwind, at the 
mercy of power, politics, aristocratic, cultural, and industrial networks, etc.; reduced, in 
Kierkegaard’s words, “to what others think,” to the will of party oligarchs or to that of 
the clamoring multitude in the streets. If, on the other hand, humanity has a metaphysical 
foundation, it then claims for itself and for the individual a content of eternal and 
unchanging value; in this case he is an essence which comes from beyond this world and 
transcends it, which is preserved intact by the bond it maintains with its origin, and which 
does not follow the wagon of time and its changing fortunes, but judges them. Here the 
metaphysical foundation of humanity does not concern so much or only that which man 
will be one day, after this life, but first and foremost that which man can and must be 
today, in time, so as to then pass on to the next life. The charge of eudaimonism and 
heteronomy made against theistic morality made it possible for Kant to open the path to 
all the aberrations of modern morality, down to the existentialist dissolution that identifies 

morality with the impulse of the individual will. 6 

In a mature text of 1850, Kierkegaard criticized modern morality in the following 
terms: “Real self-doubling without a constraining third factor outside of oneself is an 
impossibility and makes any such existing into an illusion or an experiment. Kant was of 
the opinion that man is his own law (autonomy)—that is, he binds himself under the law 
which he himself gives himself. Actually, in a profounder sense, this is how lawlessness 
or experimentation are established. This is not being rigorously earnest any more than 
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Sancho Panza’s self-administered blows to his own bottom were vigorous. It is 
impossible for me to be really any more rigorous in A than I am or wish to be in B. 
Constraint must be there if it is going to be in earnest. If I am bound by nothing higher 
than myself, and I am to bind myself, where would I get the rigorousness as A, the 
binder, which i do not have as B, who is supposed to be bound, when A and B are the 
same self?” 7 * 3 The “constraint” Kierkegaard speaks of here is metaphysical in nature, not 
psychological: it points to the integration and dependence of human rules on the eternal 
truth and law, and is an expression indicating that man is a dialectical essence, such that 
to save himself he must be more than man. From this derives the religious moment, but 
the metaphysical requirement precedes religion and in some way weighs and judges 
religion itself. 

May we offer a final reflection? While granting man’s metaphysical content, it is true 
that man continually changes his relations in the world, both with things and with people: 
habits change, social and political institutions change, certain forms of external worship 
and forms of external religious activity change, as do man’s relations with political and 
social institutions. What is meant, then, by an eternal, inviolable nucleus? Above all it 
means this: the affirmation of the spirituality of the human soul and of the dignity of the 
person who, as such, relates directly to God, and for this reason enjoys the right to 
choose that form of private and of public life that he judges to his liking. This implies not 
so much the requirement of a particular external form of life, the same for all peoples and 
in every age from the time of Methuselah down to our own, as the requirement that the 
“relationship of value” between person and world, between person and social institutions, 
must remain unaltered. 

Humanity, precisely because human nature is endowed with spirit and applies itself to 
transforming external reality, can also be called a historical essence: its dimension is time, 
not only individually (which is to some degree observable also in the development of 
lower living beings), but precisely as a species. The human essence is therefore 
intrinsically subject to development, to changes in its social institutions and forms, no less 
than in the arts, the sciences, and philosophy. Idealism limited itself to the affirmation of 
this “historicity” of the spiritual being and therefore did not go beyond the empirical 
realm, of course identifying verum with factum and leaving unresolved, even without a 
response, the essential problem of the relation between forms of civilization. 

When, rather, one admits with Greco-Christian realism the consistency of the 
ontological core of the human essence, the changes of human affairs are nothing other 
than new material which that “constant relationship of value,” and hence the spirit, is 
always capable of mastering and organizing, creating new and various forms if necessary: 
a true reflection of the eternal in time, an indomitable energy of redemption of the 
fleeting and the transitory, of appearances and of contradictions, as we will also see for 
politics and for history. 

2. Politics and history 
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Politics and history consider the becoming of “freedom” in the dimensions of space 
and time; they thus consider man in the “transcendence” of freedom, as a member of a 
collectivity in the world and as belonging to a certain age of this world, our interest here 
is not so much in the art of politics—intrigue and competition among interests between 
government and parties within a state, and of the state with other states upon which 
depend the “fortunes” of states, their emergence and disappearance in the flow of time 
which comprises history—we are more interested in the essence of things and in the 
destiny of human beings. 

The relationship between politics and history is very similar to that between ethics 
and law: just as the principles of ethics found the pragmatic Sollen (“duty”) to which 
corresponds the (natural) law, as the concave to the convex, so the facts of history (the 
actuation of politics) incarnate the idea pursued by politics; historical reality is established 
as temporal and spatial becoming, though not as a simple detritus of the “past,” but as an 
“argument” for solidarity which the documents preserve, along with the “duty,” i.e., with 
the “responsibilities” of the dead protagonists, of which they become a living, speaking 
testament. 

As was just noted, man alone in nature is the creator of history, in such a way that, in 
a certain sense, the becoming of history is to the whole succession of ages as the 
development of each of us is to the duration of his life, surely I am “man” at the age of 
six months, as I will be at fifty or even older: the “essence” of man has not changed. But 
if my essence does not change as the years pass, my “reality” as man undoubtedly does: 
to be a child is not the same as to be an adolescent, a youth, an adult, or an elderly 
person; and this “not being the same” is not just any difference, such as being a black 
man or a white man, having a better or worse character, or being more or less intelligent, 
in fact we are dealing with “forms” of human characteristics, potentialities and 
actualization which our being takes on over time; these are bio-psychical and spiritual 
forms which follow one another in an absolutely irreversible succession, stages of life 
thus represent “virtualities” of the being of man as such, his paradoxical “dimensions,” 
since the beginning of one signals the end of another. 

Analogously, historical eras are the “ages” of humanity and represent, at least de 
facto, “virtualities,” no longer of the essence taken in the abstract but in the maximal 
concreteness of the associated life of a people or in the movement of a whole civilization. 
With the key difference, however, that whereas the transformations of the individual’s 
development are due mainly to biological factors and issue primarily from the forces 
inherent in the organism, which always unfold according to the same cycle of forms, 
repeated endlessly in all individuals of all times, the cycle of forms of historical becoming 
seem to be irrepeatable, each form being original. Theories of “historical recurrence,” 
“cycles of civilization,” “eternal return,” and such belong to the field of interpretation and 
hypothesis, and require as a foundation the acceptance of a philosophy which might also 
be rejected, and which in fact must be set aside if one wishes to investigate the 

metaphysical aspect of our being more deeply. 8 

So, while individual biological development unfolds in a determined and cyclical 
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manner, and a “fabric of nature” unfolds under the impetus of the forces of nature, the 
becoming of history is intrinsically indeterminate, in which each form may appear—when 
seen in its actual concreteness—to be original and new. Moreover, the principal mover or 
the propelling force of history is not so much in nature or in the biopsychical resources of 
the human being, but is to be sought in his spiritual part and in his freedom. Indeed, what 
else are forms of government if not the concrete version of the formula of freedom, the 
interpretation of its “possibility” in a given era, a form of culture and of civilization? 
What else are declarations of war and peace treaties, concordates and conventions, etc., 
than the actualization of man’s freedom by a people, in the assertion, claiming, and 
defense of its freedom? 

These observations are obvious at first sight, but what profound mysteries they hide 
if considered a bit more closely! Politics is a work of freedom, granted: but of whose 
freedom? Rarely in history has the course of public life been decided “per scita 
populorum,” and it can be doubted even in these cases whether democracy was not 
merely a highly refined oligarchical device of aristocratic or tyrannical governments. The 
will of individuals—understood as the essential moment of freedom—cannot impact 
government as individual will: this is obvious, since the maximum political freedom 
allowed to individuals is the election to government of candidates who promise to 
implement a certain program; it does not involve the exercise of power as such, and it is 
foolish to pretend that it does if government is in fact exercised only by a few qualified 
people. Political freedom is the freedom to place one’s trust in a certain program and in 
certain people who come forward on their own or under the aegis of a party; the picture 
of confidence and courtesy during the electoral campaign, these people can become 
complex and inscrutable once they have attained to power and positions of leadership. 
The self-restraint of the campaign can give way in an instant to the “mystique of power.” 

What it is important to point out here is that we are not dealing with a simple defect 
of psychology or the mere lack of distributive justice in the relation between the 

individual and society: such deficiencies and gaps are inevitable, a consequence of the 

variety of situations which fall to men as individuals and as holders of power. The heart 
of the question, rather, is metaphysical in nature, i.e., in the incommensurability of the 
political act with the freedom of the individual. The political act is directed (i.e., should 
be directed) to the preservation and increase of society, i.e., of the bonum commune. For 
the defense and preservation of this bonum commune, government can demand of the 
individual the sacrifice of all of his goods, including that of his civil freedoms and even of 

life itself. There is a “gap” here for reason and for justice itself: 9 if we remain on the 
purely human level, we are faced with an inversion of values, with a promotion of the 
secondary to the primary, and of what was by nature instrumental to the dignity of an 
end and a principle, this observation is all the more relevant in that, ultimately, this 
inversion does not benefit even those who seem to be the fortunate holders of power, not 

just because they can end up being the victims of competition and of passions, but 

because they too will ultimately pass from the scene and leave power to successors and 
rivals. 
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But the phenomenology of politics shows us even more, the very people in leadership 
must sooner or later realize not only that politics functions, or should function, illogically, 
but also that its plot is not continuous; that despite the most vigilant watchfulness and the 
most energetic directives, events undergo unforeseen arrests or headlong flights. If in 
quiet times the boat seems to sail calmly, responsive to its helm, in stormy times it moves 
wildly, as though the helm had changed hands: salvation and disaster hang by a thread, 
perhaps a circumstance, a chance encounter, an inexplicable error, some sudden and 
powerful conviction, or some other thing, but in any case something which usually defies 
all practical logic and the wisest preparation. For this reason we can say that history too, 
like the individual life, proceeds by crises of separation, but with the essential difference, 
noted above, that the biological crises are repeated in a specific and consistent manner, 
whereas social crises are in some respects irrepeatable and are in no way perfective, as 
are the biological crises. Alexander the Great’s passage into Asia—to which can be 
attributed much of the world’s preparation for Christianity—certainly was in accordance 
with his plan of conquest, but it was perhaps determined and ultimately decided by an 
imponderable like the one that convinced Julius Caesar to cross the Rubicon, from which 
was born the Roman Empire and thus Rome’s contribution to the organization of the 
ancient world, preparing the very arrival (historically speaking, of course!) of Christianity. 
It is probable that all of the wars and revolutions that mark the steps of history broke out 
at the last moment from a spark of which no one ever knew the source. If it is true, as 
Socrates says, that all wars arise from greed for riches ( Phaed . 66 e), and if political 
competition within a State aims at the distribution of those riches, it is nevertheless also 
true that the results of wars and revolutions never correspond exactly to the plans of their 
promoters. Even when these results are at times actually realized, this is only as a newly 
precarious framework which itself sets up further competition and conflict. 10c 

The crux of the question is thus, again, both metaphysical and theological: to speak of 
a “heterogeneity of ends” (Wundt) as a law of historical becoming is—like the fatum of 
the ancients—a simple recognition of this “polyvalence” of results: it neither explains it 
nor even notes its originality. What is essential is still the fact that freedom is 
overwhelmed by reality, i.e., a reality is manifested that is beyond the control of freedom 
in the most important moments. The citizen who by his vote elects someone to 
administer public affairs votes for an idea and cannot do otherwise, since if it were a 
matter of electing an individual as individual, he should simply elect himself: therefore it 
is always ideality which is the basis of the coherence of the real. 

But what the citizen sees actually realized can never be the ideal, but only particular 
effects and programs which may at certain times conflict with his interests as an 
individual (man, husband, father of a family, etc.), and indeed those of all individuals: 
this is why we have spoken of an “incommensurability of the political act with the 
freedom of individuals.” The situation is repeated, but in an inverse manner, in large- 
scale politics, in the realm of direct political action by holders of power: one notes, rather, 
the incommensurability of political action with its success in the nation and in society. 
In this lies the metaphysical connection, which poses a key instance of transcendence. lld 
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This does not imply the immediate acceptance of a religion: religion is a personal 
attitude which involves practical conduct and thus a free decision that is something more 
than a simple acknowledgment of ontological transcendence, which later may nonetheless 
always be the point of departure from which man moves towards religion, and which 
confers on religion a precise physiognomy of transcendence. Proudhon famously said 
that “at the basis of our politics we always find theology.” the well-known Spanish 
statesman Donoso Cortes made this statement the theme of his Essay on Catholicism, 

Liberalism and Socialism, 12e the argument of which I cannot discuss here, limiting 
myself as I am to seeking out the “initial moments” of man’s belief in God, or, in 
technical terms, of the unavoidably of transcendence. Human consciousness, then, 
wherever and however it turns—to the being of nature or to its own being in personal or 
social life—notes a “surpassing of the limit” which is the decisive moment, but which 
under another aspect, and precisely from the ontological point of view, eludes the control 
of his consciousness: it is for this reason that we speak of transcendence. 

Quite different was the solution of modern philosophy, vigorously initiated by Lessing 
and Romanticism, continued by Kant and Herder, and brought to completion by Hegel. It 
encloses itself in perfect immanence: it is not the Individual that counts, but the People, 
and history is the life of peoples, a product of the “collective spirit” ( Volksgeist) which— 
for Hegel—is humanity in its most intensive and authentic moment. But since Truth can 
only be one and absolute, whereas peoples, no less than individuals, are bom and die and 
leave only a few mins, the Tmth of being is in the All, in the whole that is all of History, 
comprehending all peoples and ages, a Tmth which consists, therefore, in the becoming 
of itself, which is not granted to any individual, epoch, or people. For Hegel, this All of 
History considered in its becoming is the Spirit, whereas considered in its absolute unity 
it is the “Concept” ( Begriff ), the unity of all contraries. Every instance of transcendence 
therefore fails automatically, and in fact is positively excluded because it is reduced to an 
inferior form of knowledge, to the subjectivity of feeling and of representation. “The 
spirit,” says Hegel, “is a single individual; in religion, its essential being is represented, 
revered, and assimilated as the divine being or God; in art, it is depicted as an image or 
intuition; and in philosophy, it is recognized and comprehended by thought. The forms 
which it assumes, because of the original identity of their substance, their content, and 
their object, are indivisibly united with the spirit of the state, so that this particular form 
of state can only exist in conjunction with a particular religion, and only this or that 
particular philosophy and art can exist within it.” 131 

Thus for Hegel, the completed substance of our being is in the realization of the state, 
and to the state belongs the task of organizing the other “forms” of the spirit: religion, art, 
and science, having adopted the spinozan unicity of substance, a “philosophy of identity” 
was inevitable; then, especially with the aid of the dialectic which eliminates the problems 
of “becoming,” everything becomes clear and justified. When the true is in the All of 
history and rights consist in the victory of the strongest, there are no questions left to be 
asked; there are no “gaps” between what should be and what is, nor could there be place 
for claims or recriminations by anyone, since each Individual is nothing but what he is as 
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a member of the species. Droysen reechoes and vulgarizes hegel: “TO sigh over the 
impotence and lostness of the human being sounds more pious than it is in reality: if 
every creature is an instance of its species, a bearer of its proper concept of species, then 
history is the concept of the species of man.” so: absolute historicism, identity of being 
and becoming without remainder, the individual person is of no importance since he is 
merely empirical, destined to disappear, and his aspiration to ontological weight is vanity: 
“As he is, alone, lost, in need of comfort, the individual man in the feeling of his 
empirical finitude, his weakness, and his pusillanimity; . . . this is the moment in which 
he turns to the divinity and fights unceasingly to be certain of it.” Man must look for the 
divinity, not in the beyond but here: “But at the same time he feels himself not to be just 
this individual man, but a vital element in the context of his people and his age, a member 
of the great continuity of history, filled and sustained by this great universality which is 

the source of his morality, he too called to the great work of humanity,” etc. 14 
3. History and Providence 

Theoreticians of politics and history rebel against the theological moment, especially 
refusing to grant to it the last word on the being of man: to them transcendence gives the 
impression of a leap into the void, where man is completely without support. The 
ultimate reason for this theological idiosyncrasy is in the very essence of modern 
philosophy, its immanentist foundation, of which Hegel constitutes the apex and atheistic 
existentialism the conclusion and metaphysical inversion: being is conceived of as a 
function of knowledge, and knowledge as a function of the universal subjective man. It 
has ended, therefore, by divinizing the “universal man”—who has never existed nor 
could ever exist—and the Individual, the Person, is set adrift, since no one wanted to 
investigate the true dialectic of man: that of body and spirit, sense and intelligence, 
intuition and reason, individual and collectivity, etc. The dialectical tension and the 
problems of life and of history are therefore only apparent: every aspiration in man 
beyond time and finitude ceases, and there is no more place for religion than there is for 
illusion. 

At the beginning of this century neo-Kantian circles of German philosophy were not 
wholly averse to the admission of a certain ontological sphere proper to spirit with which 
man had contact, thus generating history: to speak of God and of Providence, however, 
was forbidden. Again, R. Eucken: “History appears neither as the work of man alone, 
nor as an emanation of the life of the spirit, but is the product [Erzeugnis] of the contact 
between man and the life of the spirit. This is the basic fact of History, and explains its 
inner restlessness and movement, which introduces here a higher degree of reality in a 
form of existence that is disproportionate to it without losing itself in it, but also without 
attaining a firm position by it. Thus we understand the inner dialectic which penetrates 
every history, the indispensability yet insufficiency of History, the entrusting of oneself to 
it and the struggle against it. No secure conclusion is reached, and, for the supreme 
questions of the life of the spirit, the gains of history are only gains of possibility.” 1 ' But 
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the most recent German philosophy rejects even this last trace of transcendence and, 
under the pretext of recovering an integral realism, falls back into biologism, ontologizing 
supposed racial properties and the success (i.e., illusory successes) of a contingent 
politics. 16 Today we know the final outcome of those successes; we don’t yet know—at 
least I don’t—if that outcome has brought German philosophy to its senses, leading it 
back to that “supra-temporal life of the spirit” (zeituberlegenes Geistesleben) which was 
rejected in the days of victory. 

This attitude is essential to modern philosophy and transcends the differences 
between systems, which distinguish themselves only at a second moment in the 
competition over the place left vacant by God. According to Dilthey: “Neither pragmatic 
history nor metaphysics can resolve the problem of the essence of history. The secret of 
history and of humanity is situated much more deeply than that which their spirit can 
discover, the veil of this mystery is lifted when one observes the human will, usually 
concerned only with itself, cooperating, against its intentions, towards a set of ends which 
surpasses those intentions; when one observes human intelligence, limited though it is, 
accomplishing by these ends something which man needs, but which was not in the 

intentions or prevision of individual intelligence.” 17 And yet Dilthey does not reach a 
conclusion, getting lost in aestheticism and biologism. For him religion is awareness of the 
meaning and value of life, but in a spirit which no longer makes itself the center. Rather, 
its mind shifts the center of existence to the universe, intuiting its fullness and beauty, and 

so is filled with love for the divine cause. 18 But Dilthey misses the mark on more than 
one point. First, it is precisely theism which considers man to be the center of the whole 
visible world, as microcosm and as “homo faber.” second, recourse to God and to 
Providence to explain nature and to understand the course of human events does not 
eliminate particular causes but presupposes them: the problem of God’s intervention in 
human history is certainly not easy to understand, but neither is it superfluous or 
contradictory. It occupies a unique position, appropriate to the nature of God, and thus 
does not conflict with any finite causality, but is in fact its principle and guarantee. As 
natural phenomena are caused by natural forces, so historical events and processes are 
due to the action of individual persons or groups: Hellenism, e.g., was due to the wars of 
Alexander the Great, the Roman Empire to the elimination of republican government by 
Julius Caesar, etc. Such events, however, as with all human events, transcend in their 
consequences the personality of their immediate authors and the scope of their intentions: 
there is therefore an ontological excess in the unfolding of human events that is much 
more important, for historical and philosophical consciousness, than the event or the 
result immediately intended by the protagonists. What, then, is the source of this excess? 
In other words, who actually guides history? Moreover: just as modem historiography— 
simple custodian of events, or rather of the point of contact of history and its matter— 
does not understand the point of arrival of history itself, neither does it understand, nor 
make an effort to understand or to preserve the point of departure, individual freedom, 
entrenched as it is in the universal, it thus forgives all faults and overlooks all injustices: 
its judgment consists in documenting facts. But is this enough? 
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Kierkegaard, echoing the Christian Apologists’ conception of history, was right to 
offer a similar interpretation for paganism and to describe it as “despair”; the modern 
conception of history eliminates the freedom of God and of man, so as to resolve 
everything in chance or in necessity. In a text from his youth, Kierkegaard had already 
grasped the weak point of the modem conception so as to uphold Christian Providence: 
he reproves Hegelianism for eliminating the problem of history itself in presenting it as 
“the unity, or synthesis, of metaphysics and causality.” He continues profoundly: “It is 
the metaphysical, insofar as this is the eternal bond of existence, without which the 
phenomenological would disintegrate; it is the accidental, insofar as there is the possibility 
that every event could take place in infinitely many other ways; the unity of these 
(divinely regarded) is providence, and (humanly regarded) the historical .” This unity of 
syntheses of metaphysics and casuality which unfolds in the History of the human race, 
is prefigured in a certain way in the very stmcture of the individual: “This unity of the 
metaphysical and the accidental is already resident in self-consciousness, which is the 
point of departure for personality. I become conscious simultaneously in my eternal 
validity, in, so to speak, my divine necessity, and in my accidental finitude (that I am this 
particular being, bom in this country at this time, throughout all the various influences of 
changing conditions). This latter aspect must not be overlooked or rejected; on the 
contrary, the tme life of the individual is its apotheosis, which does not mean that this 
empty, contentless / steals, as it were, out of this finitude, in order to become volatilized 
and diffused in its heavenward emigration, but rather that the Divinity inhabits and finds 
its task in the finite. ” 19g 

God’s intervention, referred to in the preceding text, is examined extensively in the 
Works and Diaries which follow. One of the most complete texts is from the last year of 
his life; in it Kierkegaard expounds his “Theology of history” from the loftiness of his 
Christian vision of life: “God has only one passion: to love and to be loved. It has pleased 
him, therefore, to go through existentially with men the various ways of being loved and 
of loving. He himself, of course, takes roles and disposes everything in relation to them. . 

. . My thought is that God is like a poet. This is why he puts up with evil and all the 
nonsense and wretchedness and mediocrity of triviality, etc. The poet is related in the 
same way to his poetic productions (also called his creations). But just as it is a mistake 
to think that what a particular character in a poem says or does represents the poet’s 
personal opinion, so it is a mistake to assume that God consents to all that happens and 
how. O, no. He has his own view of things. But poetically he permits everything possible 
to come forth; he himself is present everywhere, observing, still a poet, in a sense 
poetically impersonal, equally attentive to everything, and in another sense personal, 
establishing the most terrible distinctions—such as between good and evil, between 
willing according to his will and not willing according to his will, and so on. The Hegelian 
rubbish that the actual is the tme [the identity of being and thought] is just like the 
confusion of thrusting the words and actions of the dramatic characters upon the poet as 
his own words and actions. But it must be kept clear, if I may put it this way, that God’s 
wanting to work as a poet in this fashion is not a diversion, as the pagans thought—no, 
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no, the earnestness lies in God’s passion to love and to be loved, yes, almost as if he 
were himself found in this passion, O, infinite love, so that in the power of this passion 
he cannot stop loving, almost as if it were a weakness, although it is rather his strength, 

his omnipotent love. This is the measure of his unswerving love.” 20h 


1 It is also because of the positivist bias that K. Jaspers distrusts the sciences of the spirit: 
“Die Geisteswissenschaften bleiben ohne Gesinnung einer humanen Bildung” (Die 
geistige Situation der Zeit, 2 nd ed., Berlin 1947, p. 119). 

2 Cf. T. Steinbiichel, Die philosophische Grundlage der Katholischen Sittenlehre, 
Dusseldorf 1938, I, pp. 167 ff. This work of Steinbiichel is the most complete 
introduction to the present subject, from every point of view. 

[NAT] The original title is Die philosophische Grundlegung der Katholischen 
Sittenlehre. 

3 E. Troeltsch, Atheistische Ethik , in Ges. Schriften, II (Zur religiosen Lage, 
Religionsphilosophie und Ethik), Tubingen 1913, p. 535. This was admitted even in a 
positivist context by H. Ebbinghaus: ‘ Der gottliche Wille ist die naturliche Erklarung 
fur die kategorische Form der sittlichen Vorschriften ” (Psychologic, in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, ed. P. Hinneberg, part I, sec. VI; Teubner, Berlin-Leipzig 1907, p. 242; 
emphasis in original). 

[NAT] Perhaps better 1908, p. 243, instead of 1907, p. 242. 

4 V Rufner, Gemeinschaft, Staat und Recht, in Die Philosophic, sec. 15, Bonn 1937, p. 
15. To the attempts of Rationalism and Naturalism to identify ethics and religion, one 
must oppose their original and specific “distinction”; but their “separation” must also be 
avoided, since the person and the human conscience constitute a single nucleus of 
operation. In this second moment ethics is subordinated to religion and requires its 
foundation: the one does not “derive” from the other; each, rather, derives from the same 
ontological nucleus, the human spirit. 

5 According to a Catholic sociologist, D. von Hildebrand: “Humanity’s scope of meaning 
lies in the metaphysical, in the great objective connectedness before God, in the common 
task and designation of all men and the profound community of [our] destiny through 
original sin and suffering and death” (Die sittliche Grundlage der Volkergemeinschaft, 
Regensburg 1946, p. 13). The whole essay is worth reading. 

[NAT] The original title is Die sittlichen Grundlagen der Volkergemeinschaft. 

6 Not only every Christian, but every person who is conscious of his spiritual nature, 
must subscribe to the forceful declaration of the Protestant theologian E. Brunner: “Not 
only are civilization and culture historically dependent, in a decisive way, on the ideas 
and sentiments of religion, but also and especially ethics. . . . Religion is the womb from 
which every ‘morality’ and every ethics is born. The awareness of the ‘just and unjust,’ 
the licit and the illicit, the obliged and the forbidden, is in closest connection with the 
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‘consciousness of the sacred’” (E. Brunner, Das Gebot und die Ordnungen, 4 th ed., 
Zurich 1939, p. 15; emphasis in original). 

S. Kierkegaard, Diario, 1805, X 2 A 396. The citation refers to the complete edition (II) 
of Diario which comprises 20 volumes (Copenhagen, 1909-1948). Now in Italian trans., 
vol. II, p. 318. Again notable is Troeltsch: “Where there is no divine eye which sees into 
the heart of the one who acts, and no divine judge to weigh his actions; where in general 
one knows nothing of the meaning, structure, and foundation of the world, but is focused 
only on oneself, then it follows naturally to simply let things happen as they happen and, 
on account of an obscurely perceived moral law, to obey just as much as is necessary to 
be considered a passable person; and for the rest, to leave the unknown to the unknown, 
since one knows nothing of the ultimate meaning and foundation of things and, despite 
every effort, one can know nothing” (op. cit., p. 536). 

8 Under this aspect one may well acknowledge that, after St. Augustine, it is Vico who 
has made the most comprehensive attempt at a theory of history in relation to 
providence, as is also recognized by W. Dilthey, Einleitung in Geisteswissenschaften, 
eh. Xy in Gesammelte Schriften, I, Teubner, Leipzig 1933. 

[NAT] Instead of 1933, 1922. Also, the original title is Einleitung in die 
Geisteswissenschaften. 

9 Troeltsch, referring to Kierkegaard’s theology of freedom, speaks of a “leap” {Sprung) 
that is comprehensible and possible only from the point of view of Christianity (Cf. E. 
Troeltsch, Der Historismus und seine Probleme, I, in “Gesammelte Schriften,” III, 
Tubingen, Mohr, 1922, p. 178 f.). 

111 Machiavelliani s m is a system of political action, not a “theory” of history. Moreover, 
that injustice itself can produce good consequences is something for which we should be 
grateful, as the young Kierkegaard observes with profound Christian sensibility: “For this 
we are not to thank that man or the state, but providence” (Kierkegaard, Diario , I A 42: 
observation on December 23 rd , 1834, Italian trans. cit., I, p. 10). 

11 “Here are the link s of a chain, but no one connects them inwardly, no one experiences 
them as a whole” (R. Eucken, Philosophie der Geschichte, in Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, ed. cit., p. 268). Eucken’s context is more general than ours, but the 
statement is still valid. 

[NAT] Better pp. 268-269 than p. 268. 

12 The quotation is found at the beginning. (Cf. Obras Completas, ed. B. A. C., Madrid 
1946, vol. II, p. 347). 

13 Hegel, Lezioni sulla filosofia della storia, Italian trans., Florence 1941, p. 119. 

14 G. G. Droysen, Grundriss der Historik, Italian trans., Florence 1943, p. 65 f. 

15 R. Eucken, Philosophie der Geschichte, in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, 1/6, ed. cit., p. 
272. 

16 Cf. the critique of the cited text of Eucken by: H. Heimsoeth, Geschichtsphilosophie. 
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in Systematische Philosophie, ed. Nicolai Hartmann, Stuttgart w. Berlin 1942, p. 598 n. 

17 W. Dilthey, Einleitung in die Geisteswissenschaften, bk. II, ch. 1; Ges. W., vol. I, 
Teubner, Leipzig 1933; cf. p. 125 f. 

18 Cf. J. Hofer, Vom Leben zur Wahrheit, Freiburg i. Br. 1931, p. 146. 

[NAT] Perhaps 1936 instead of 1931. 

14 S. Kierkegaard, Diario, III A 1 (4 July 1840), Italian trans., vol. I, p. 127. 

[NAT] Better pp. 126-127 than p. 127. 

211 Kierkegaard, Diario, 1854, XI 2 A 98, Italian trans., vol. Ill, p. 300 f. 

[NAT] Perhaps Italian trans., 2 ed., no. 3163, vol. II, p. 656 f. 


a “Der Sinnbereich der Menscheit liegt ganz im Metaphysischen, in der grossen 
objektiven Verbundenheit vor Gott, in der gemeinsamen Aufgabe und Bestimmung aller 
Menschen und ihrer tiefen Schicksalsgemeinschaft durch Erbstinde und Leiden und 
Tod.” 

b English trans. from H. Y Hong and E. H. Hong, eds. and trans., Soren Kierkegaard’s 
Journals and Papers, X 2 A 396 (1850), vol. 1 (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1967), 76. 

c English trans. from H. Y Hong and E. H. Hong, eds. and trans., Soren Kierkegaard’s 
Journals and Papers, I A 42 (23 December 1834), vol. IV (Bloomington, IN: Indiana 
University Press, 1975), 128. 

d “Wohl finden sich hier die Glieder einer Kette, aber niemand fasst sie innerlich 
zusammen, niemand erlebt sich als ein Ganzes.” 

[NAT] The original reads “erlebt sie als ein.” 

e Cf. Essay on Catholicism, Liberalism and Socialism (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., 1862), 17. 

1 Hegel, Lectures on the Philosophy of World History; Introduction: Reason in History, 
trans. H. B. Nisbet (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975), 103. 

g English trans. from H. V Hong and E. H. Hong, eds. and trans., Soren Kierkegaard’s 
Journals and Papers, III A 1 (4 July 1840), vol. II (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1970), 213 f. 

h English trans. from H. V Hong and E. H. Hong, eds. and trans., Soren Kierkegaard’s 
Journals and Papers, XI 2 A 98 (1854), vol. II (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1970), 146 f. 
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CONCLUSION 


THE PROBLEM OF GOD IN CONTEMPORARY 

THOUGHT 


It would seem that the present historical moment suffers from a “theological 
saturation”: in the field of philosophical studies, metaphysical research has ceded place to 
problematical, cultural, and phenomenological analysis. A strange situation is taking 
shape: while the place of the Absolute is declared vacant, man for his part does not dare 
to substitute for it as did the philosophy of the 19th century and the absolute idealism of 
the first decades of the twentieth, instead letting himself follow external political currents 
or languish in apathy. With the exception of the Marxism of dogmatic militants, who 
remain tenacious adherents of their own unqualified orthodoxy, contemporary man, after 
experiencing the failure of the most seductive political, economic, and social mirages, no 
longer feels the attraction of the Absolute: he is resigned to its being an essence in 
absentia, which destroys its own history in time. It could almost be said that the situation 
today is overturned with respect to the incredulity of the enlightment and the open or 
veiled atheism of the great philosophical systems of the last centuiy: whereas back then it 
was intellectual elites who proclaimed their aloofness from the problem of God, 
minimizing it, today it is the masses who manifest this aloofness, every day and in every 
expression of life, while intellectual elites begin to attempt a precise diagnosis of this 
frightening phenomenon and to seek a renewal of contact with the spiritual tradition of 
the West. Our time, then, is one of questioning, expectations, and adjustment, in which, 
if some positive and effective paths have been found, we recognize not infrequently that 
principles which in the past bled the life of the spirit are still at work, at times with the 
complicity of good intentions, not uncommonly today the most disparate principles and 
methods, fierce combatants in the last century, are found together, and the atmosphere of 
thought has become coarse and confused. 

The first task, therefore, is to reject more or less explicit equivocations, and to seize 
upon those points of intersection and essential moments which allow us to assess the 
meaning and import of the ultimate problems of being and of life, without cavils or vain 
declamations. What stands out to genuine, disinterested observation is the increasingly 
meager role that philosophy plays in the drama of life in its various aspects: from religion, 
to art, to politics, culture, etc. 

In past centuries philosophy almost always set the theme, principles, and even the 
call to arms in the controversies that disturbed consciences. This is no longer the case: 
the battles break out on the surface, in the conflict of economic, cultural, and immediate 
social issues—with no return to principles, the bustle of life does not allow a return to 
oneself, that call to reflection in which man, habituated to thought, questions himself 
regarding the true nature of the relation between the contingent and the necessary, the 
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temporal and the eternal. Indeed, today it seems almost settled that there is nothing but 
the contingent and the transitory which he must proport, imagine, and project ahead of 
himself in the course of time. 

The problem of God has in this way been “absorbed” and volatilized. An extremely 
complex situation has resulted, since integrity of theological truth is no longer sought on a 
foundation of principles, but by the satisfaction of immediate practical needs or by 
impatience to see the “kingdom of God” realized in this world—and this not only by the 
masses, but frequently even by intellectuals themselves. And of course what is meant 
here by “kingdom of God” is the peaceful satisfaction of one’s needs in this life, or, in 
the most idealistic cases, the coming of social justice, eternal peace among peoples, and 
the like. The Absolute is thus conceived of only in the concrete, and no longer looked at 
directly in the transcendence of his beatifying being. This “concreteness of immanence” 
is the characteristic of our time, one committed to resolving the problem of being by the 
shortest road possible. In Greek and Christian thought it was from the Absolute—God— 
that one moved to man, whose measure and end were God: the inadequacy that man felt 
in his being, in his life, in his thought, etc., found its fulfillment in God and in the relation 
to God, and this constituted the context or metaphysical understanding of existence. 

Even in the great idealistic metaphysical systems of the last century it was still the 
Absolute who was guarantor of all reality, truth, freedom, etc., but this was an “Absolute 
of representation,” so to speak, and no longer a “subsisting Absolute”—a formal or 
transcendental Absolute, and not a “transcendent person” who realizes and lives in 
himself the fullness of being. The inexorable fall of the West began precisely from this 
equivocation. Marxism and existentialism, which hold contemporary culture in tension, 

derive directly and immediately from 19 th -century idealism and from the positivism 
which claimed to oppose it. Political Marxism is committed to a fight to the finish against 
religion: theoretical Marxism ignores religion, allowing it no place in the determination of 
man’s being, and this systematic and methodological “ignorance”—an ignorance of 
purely Hegelian derivation—is the basis of the destruction of religion pursued by politics. 
Similarly, contemporary existentialism either declares itself explicitly atheist (Sartre), or 
claims for man only the dimension of time and of history (Heidegger) or of culture and of 
science (Jaspers): God remains something “beyond” both affirmation and denial. These 
repetitions combine with lines of thought arising both from the dissolution of idealism and 
from problematicism, and from the need to rethink spiritualism itself after the failure of 
modern thought, as not a few Christian thinkers who have held the “non-conclusivity” of 
philosophy have done. Philosophy is thus exorcised of the Absolute: God becomes at 
most a “posterius” left to individual initiative, choice, etc., or even more resolutely only 
to action and to faith. 

The real root of this intensification of today’s religious problem was Hegelian 
idealism, and it was the merit of Marxism to discover and proclaim this. Especially in 
Italy Hegel’s metaphysical idealism is still virtually unknown, precisely due to the neo- 
Hegelianism of Spaventa, Gentile, Croce, and their disciples, who have ably diverted not 
a few critics from a discussion of principles. Thus mixed with the thorough critique of 
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absolute immanentism were tacit or expressed admissions on not a few points, although 
these sympathies were reciprocated by the other side, e.g., by Gentile, who in recent 
years especially (cf. La mia religione) has explicitly professed theism and Christianity. 

But when one goes back to the authentic Hegelian position that is the main inspiration 
of both Marxist and existentialist atheism, there is no longer reason for equivocation. The 
cause of the equivocation unfortunately goes back to Hegel himself, due to a 
convergence of various principles. Hegel was deeply occupied with the religious problem 
throughout his life, and one often has the impression that it was central to his thought; 
but whether by clever artifice or genuine conviction, he puts the religious problem 
completely in the hands of man. The main points of the Hegelian position can be reduced 
to the following: the principle of Protestant interiority; the principle of Aufklarung in the 
Kantian interpretation; the theologically inspired (especially from Bohme) dialectical 
interpretation of the real. The Hegelian procedure is quite elaborate, but the essence of 
the method is sufficiently clear: it was the theological insensitivity of neo-Hegelianism 
(especially Italian) that confused things in its claim to a reform of the Hegelian dialectic. 

1) In the first place there is no doubt that Hegel, especially the mature Hegel, 
considered himself a faithful follower of Luther, and indeed to have been the first to have 
deepened and consolidated true freedom of the spirit, as the Introduction to the 

Philosophy of Right testifies. 1 

2) But Hegel interpreted Luther’s requirement within the new climate of the 
Aufklarung, which, supported by Spinoza’s metaphysics, had affirmed the absolute value 
of human reason and the division between reason and faith, philosophy and religion, etc., 
and in this way had divided man against himself, disrupting the sphere of his action. For 
Hegel, rather, Reason is not the antithesis and enemy of religion or of revelation, but the 
fulfillment and reconciliation of the perplexities that religion itself creates in life (death, 
sin, Redemption, etc.). 

3) This overcoming is attainable since absolute Reason is “human reason” itself, 
considered as the totality of its historical development or as absolute Spirit. This 
development of the Absolute is Hegel’s novelty vis-a-vis Spinoza and the Aufklarung, 
and is made possible by the assumption of the dialectic. The Hegelian dialectic still 
conceals not a few obscure points; it seems though that its proximate origin is the Kantian 
concept of the transcendental, and its more profound remote origin is Bohme’s 
speculation on the Trinitarian becoming of God. 

The Hegelian ambiguity thus becomes clear: God is the All of history and of human 
civilization, with respect to which the various civilizations, religions, cultures, and even 
individual personalities are nothing but transitory “moments.” God is the Absolute, the 
One, the pure Concept which always returns to itself from multiplicity and difference. 
Hegel arrived at this conception by degrees. The young Hegel, discovered by Dilthey in 
1905 and displayed by A. Nohl in 1907 with the edition of the Theologische 
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Jugendschriften, showed himself still an Enlightment adherent of a straightforwardly 
secular moralism which reduces Christ and Christianity to a simple ethical ideal. The 
systematic Hegel of the Vernunft mended the rift: Christianity constitutes the apogee of 
man’s historical development in that it shows the “reconciliation” ( Versohnung) of the 
divine and the human, and it is Christ who in himself has brought about this identity of 
humanity and divinity. The key point of the mature Hegel is thus this “absorption” of 
revelation into reason, of theology and religion into philosophy, of the divinity into 
humanity; what should be emphasized is that this “absorption” or volatilization of the 
Christian revelation into philosophy coincides with the discovery and foundation of the 
dialectic. A serious error on the part of neo-Hegelianism, and the initial cause of its rapid 
decline, was to have dissociated method from content in Hegelian thought, i.e., the 
process of the dialectic from the theological substance of its contents. It is difficult for us 
today to return to these reflections, especially since Italian neo-Hegelianism has distracted 

us with its claims of spiritualism against late 19 th -century positivism and materialism, thus 
leading everyone, critics and sympathizers alike, a bit off track. 

Today we can say, without fearing serious objection, that the most consequential 
critique and interpretation of Hegel is that of Feuerbach and the Hegelian left, i.e., 
atheism or radical humanism. The reasoning involved is not at all difficult. In the 
Hegelian conception: 

1) God is not a person, since he is the becoming totality of his moments (we know 
that controversies over the “personality of God” uselessly exhausted the Hegelian 
right for some decades); so, the personality of God is denied. 

2) The relation of God to the world (of nature and history) takes the form of the 
strictest identity, despite the mask of the formulas: God turns up on nearly every 
page of Hegel, but as the essence which manifests itself in appearances, the All in 
the parts; i.e., (according to the explicit form) a God who is actuated in the world, 
a God who, without the world, is not God. 

3) Jesus Christ is simply the son of Joseph and Mary, as in Hegel’s youthful Life of 
Jesus: taken up with enthusiasm for the moral ideal, He attains the highest degree 
of identity of the divine and the human—he is the Christopher Columbus of 

idealism! 

4) The individual man passes away with death but, after the example of Christ and 
in Christ, he must seek to attain this consciousness of immanence, without 
remainder, of the divinity in humanity: the controversy over individual 
immortality was also much debated by the first Hegelian generation, but here too 
Feuerbach squarely faced the situation and exposed the equivocation. 

5) Finally, and as the ultimate resolutive consequence, the impossibility of any 
divine revelation, and, that the incarnation of God would be a unique historical 
fact since it would amount to a contingent intervention “from the outside,” and 
thus a tear in the necessary fabric of Reason. 
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With philosophy, hegel tried to reinvigorate the lifeless interiority of the Lutheran 
faith, and with Christianity to expand and consolidate the rule of Enlightenment reason: 
the result was that both Christianity and religion were lost, and man found himself 
abandoned in the world. This sad state was taken up by Marx, disciple of both hegel and 
Feuerbach, and raised first to the technique of concepts, then to that of revolution and, 
by radical Marxists, to the intrigue of arms, betrayal, and systematic falsehood, in view 
of the conquest of Babylon, these latter Marxists are today the most obstinate (if not 
always the most intelligent) readers of hegel, and their reading cannot be said to be 
unjustified, some minor reservations aside, Marxism is the most legitimate heir of 
hegelianism, which it has had the courage and intelligence to glean from the 
superstructures. For Feuerbach and Marx (and with them strauss, Bauer, Ruge, etc.), the 
God of hegel is nothing but an absolutized humanity, considered in the abstract; indeed, 
all of hegelian philosophy suffers from this falsification of abstraction, and of attributing 
to God what are in fact the real attributes of human nature and which belong to the 
concrete man as such. Feuerbach and Marx claim to reestablish man in his natural rights, 
considering him simply as a “natural being” ( Naturwesen, Gattungswesen), having him 
walk on his own legs and no longer on his head ... the equivocal will disappear, this is 
the meaning of Feuerbach’s central thesis that the “secret of theology is anthropology.” 
reduced to human proportions, the metaphysical attributes of truth, reality, finality, etc. 
quit the comfortable armchair of abstract discussion and become “practical tasks,” which 
man is committed to realize through his action in time and in history. 

This is the principal and inevitable dissolution of hegelianism, upon which perhaps 
even Christian philosophy has not dwelt sufficiently, so involved has it been in the 
urgency of the polemic of the moment. But only in the context of this dissolution does all 
that portion of contemporary culture which lives either outside of or in opposition to 
Christianity suddenly become clear. 

Conservative Protestant theologians themselves, such as F. K. Schumann and E. 
Hirsch, agree on this diagnosis, which applies to all shades of contemporary atheism. 3 
Considered theoretically, one is an atheist not only when and because he explicitly denies 
the divinity, but also when he has a concept of God which denies his nature. Idealism 
does precisely this when it conceives of God as the All, as formal Absolute, as universal 
Fife and Fove, etc.—i.e., in reducing him to the superlative of human reason. But a God 
who has no true freedom and personality is not the living God to whom one turns to be 
saved; he is only an abyss in which one’s every supplication disappears without an echo. 

To the great transcendental systems, then—under the impetus of Kant and Protestant 
mysticism (Frank, Weigel, Schwedenborg, Bohme, etc.)—falls the responsibility for 
having dissolved Christianity, the Redemption of Christ and its mysteries, into the 
immanent development of reason (one finds this in the 6 th lecture of Fichte’s Anweisung 
zum seligen Leben, Schelling’s Philosophie der Offenbarung, and Hegel’s Philosophic 
der Religion). Hegel especially brought this Gnosticism to such a completeness as to 
shake Protestant orthodoxy to its foundations, disturbing even some Catholic theologians 
(cf. the Tubingen School, especially Hermes and Gunther!). To use a current expression, 
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we can say that the success of atheism and of the de-Christianization effected in modern 
culture by Hegel is a result of the method of the “extended hand.” “There is no 
philosophy,” wrote Kierkegaard, “which has been so harmful to Christianity as Hegel’s. 
For the earlier philosophies were still honest enough to let Christianity be what it is—but 
Hegel was stupidly impudent enough to solve the problem of speculation and Christianity 
in such a way that he altered Christianity—and then everything went beautifully. ” 4a Once 
this strategem was exposed by Feuerbach and the Hegelian left, a more or less dialectical 
atheism and materialism had free reign in the 19 th century, preparing the crises of our 
own day. It can well be said that exponents and adversaries of Marxism alike, each 
proposing man’s salvation, live in the same bloodless climate of metaphysics and 
theology and breathe the same atmosphere of radical secularly. This atmosphere is often 
treacherous and ambiguous in that it makes a show of recognition and respect for 
religion, whose principles it then denies in thought and its precepts in life: a tactical 
hypocrisy which in Italy is used by Marxism itself, which loses no opportunity to draw 
every possible advantage from the bad faith of its opponents. 

The winds of existentialism have increased, if possible, the confusion. On this point 
even Kierkegaard’s position is of no help to us, even if there is no question of the 
positive nature of his theism and the sincere intentions behind his defense of Christianity, 
both against Hegel and against the misunderstandings of the Hegelian right and left. But 
one seeks in vain in his work for a “foundation” of the problem of God, some 
demonstration of His existence and attributes. I know of no one who has studied this 
aspect of his thought in depth (nor likewise the closely related question of his relationship 
to Hegel); in any case, after reading his Philosophical Fragments (1844) and the great 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript (1846), one can say that for Kierkegaard God is the 
absolute “prius” of consciousness, and not a point of arrival, since the finite cannot 
produce the infinite. It does not seem to me, however, that his position is reducible to 
that of the immediate Glaube of Jacobi and Schleiermacher, or to the intellectual intuition 
of Schelling and others, but rather to a form of “affective ontologism,” if this expression 
makes sense. Kierkegaard also rejects the so-called ontological proof of St. Anselm as a 
vicious circle, lamenting that it had been exploited by free thought (i.e., by Hegel!) 
whereas Anselm, Kierkegaard insightfully observes, reached it after much prayer and 
supplication. This is in fact the basic incongruency in Anselm’s claim to offer a 
demonstration: “Anselm says: ‘I want to prove the existence of God. To that end I pray 
God to strengthen and help me.’ But this is no doubt a much better proof for the 
existence of God, i.e., that it is so certain that one has to have God’s help to prove it. If 
one could prove the existence of God without God’s help it would be, so to speak, less 
certain that he exists.” Kierkegaard strengthens his observation when treating of the 
debate between Anselm and Gaunilo: “The circle within which Anselm moves also 
becomes apparent in his reply to Gaunilo. Gaunilo has objected that ‘That beyond which 
nothing higher can be thought etc.’ is a mere thought. Anselm answers that it is not so, it 
is not merely a thought which can be thought and is thought and is rooted in the human 
mind—otherwise God would not exist. But, after all, this is the very thing to be proved!” 
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This critique of the ontological argument seems to be not much different than that of St. 
Thomas, though departing from the opposite position. Indeed Kierkegaard concludes: 
“But what interests me about Anselm is that he also affirms the ascetic factor in relation 
to being a thi nk er.” 56 God for Kierkegaard is in some way present to consciousness from 
the beginning, but it is up to man to clarify this presence through personal effort and, by 
accepting faith in Christ, to personally appropriate salvation from the enticements of sin 
and this life. 

The atheism of leftist existentialism, on the other hand, is a terminal position, a 
consequence of the emptying of the real of all ontological content. Sartre’s impertinent 
denials in L’etre et le neant (1943) and L’existentialisme est un humanisme (1946) are 
also—like Marxism but even more so, because until now Sartre has not had political 
ambitions—a sincere act of which theists must take account. Sartre’s claim that his 
atheistic existentialism is the most coherent is consistent with his methodological principle 
that “existence (for humans) precedes essence”: but this principle depends in turn on a 
full acceptance of the absolute phenomenism with which L ’etre et le neant begins, and 
which in our view must cause one to reflect the degree to which they are are meant to 
build a bridge between modem thought and Christian thought: “Modern thought,” writes 
Sartre, “has realized considerable progress by reducing the existent to the series of 
appearances which manifest it.” Thus “the dualism of being and appearance is no longer 
entitled to any legal status within philosophy. The appearance refers to the total series of 
appearances and not to a hidden reality which would drain to itself all the being of the 
existent.” 60 At the core of this phenomenological ontology (or better, existential 
phenomenology), being is divided into two opposing blocks of the pour soi 
(consciousness) and the en soi (the world), between which are posited only relations of 
exclusion and negation, such that man must admit his impotence with respect to truth and 
his reduction to a useless passion. 

Heidegger too was accused of atheism, but he reacted violently in the 1947 Brief 
iiber Humanismus, energetically distinguishing his purpose from that of the French 
normalist. his position can be called—if the terms aren’t too paradoxical—“positive 
agnosticism” or “open agnosticism,” since, as Heidegger tells us, “with the existential 
determination of the essence of the human being [the In-der-Welt-sein and the Sorge 
which accompanies it], nothing is decided about the ‘existence of God’ or his ‘non- 
being,’ no more than the possibility or the impossibility of gods.” d Clarifying his thought 
in order to escape from this facile equivocation, Heidegger said that the position of the 
divinity constitutes the moment of the “holy” ( das Heilige), and that access to the holy 
comes by another way than does access to being and is no longer properly the task of the 
philosopher but of the mystic, for whom, however, the philosopher prepares the way. 

Perhaps also a symptom of return is the title which the other French nihilist, Camus, 
gave to a collection he edited: Espoir [Hope]. In the editorial introduction he asks if 
nihilism can be avoided, replying “The only hope is to name it; [the evil] on the other 

hand is to take inventory of it, so as to find healing after the illness.” 6 Thus taking 
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nihilism to its extreme he projects its self-overcoming—but Camus and his collaborators 
in the collection (contributors to the philosophical section include R. Grenier, Brice 
Parain, and Simone Weil) follow significantly divergent paths. Camus himself in 
L’homme revoke concludes by reproposing the problem: An dela du nihilisme which, if 
it detests systematic materialism and its desolating atheism, nonetheless involves no less a 
sadness, that of ignorance of the coming of Christ. 

Less original, in my view, is Jaspers’s position, which has led astray even a few neo- 
Scholastic critics through a positive interpretation of his Umgreifende: mistakenly, 
however, since by Jaspers’s own admission it is merely the reappearance of the Ding an 
sich or the Kantian noumen in an existentialist context, thus referring every problem of 
the Absolute to the infinite without possibility of a definitive conclusion, one has access 
to being only by departing from one’s “own” situation, such that being is always given in 
a “cipher” and we move from cipher to cipher to those limit-situations (the ultimate of 
which is death) which represent an impasse without escape. Man’s only option is to 
entrust himself to the rhythm of his reason, which Jaspers calls “philosophical faith” (der 
philosophische Glaube), by assuming an attitude of docile listening to all of the 
suggestions which come to him from history and from culture, both from past centuries 
and in the contemporary world. 

Regarding so-called “theological or Christian existentialism, ” the debate is not yet 
wholly satisfying, since the title itself is still under discussion—and not without reason, 
even if we admit the good intentions which undoubtedly inspire its proponents. There is a 
Christian existentialism of strictly Protestant derivation in which figure the advocates of 
“kairos theology” and those of so-called “dialectical theology,” for whom God’s existence 
alone introduces us into a faith in conformity with Protestant orthodoxy. For Bultmann, 
on the other hand, inspired by Heidegger, the existence of God can have no objective 
weight. 

There remains existentialism of Catholic inspiration, or rather of some Catholic 
thinkers, who nonetheless present no single direction. Peter Wust, formed in the Max 
Scheler school, is in my opinion the most sober and well-prepared thi nk er along these 
lines, for his deepening of Augustinian thought in a modern sense: “The subject by 
returning to himself, in the space of his ideal subjectivity, immediately finds himself 
under the influence of an absolute Subject which alone can be normative for the truth of 
his knowledge, since it is the first living truth itself ( Urwahrheit, prima veritas). It was 
Augustine who described for us with portentious vivacity the ‘cor humanum’ as a ‘cor 
inquietum’ under the continual pressure of the ‘pondus veritatis’: which is therefore 
according to him the True, Eternal, Absolute, Light, and Love itself. And even if 
metaphysical truth,” Wust continues emphatically, “is profoundly different from that 
which engages the risk ( Wagnis, Risiko . . .) of existence, there is no doubt that man can 
acquire an absolutely valid rational knowledge concerning the problem of God.” 7 
Approaching Augustinian spiritualism, though in formulas that are vaguer, are T. Haecker 
and the Austrian F. Ebner, to whom is connected the work of T. Steinbiichel. 

More problematic seems to me the discussion concerning G. Marcel, for his marked 
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agreement with Jaspers and his idiosyncrasies concerning metaphysics of essences, which 
lead him to focus on interior experience and to consider any metaphysics of essences 
suspect. His research has yielded interesting contributions regarding the phenomenology 
of the spiritual life, but these are mostly descriptions of Erlebnisse and subjective 
situations which do not attain to the objectivity of universal principles. Clear in this 
orientation is the influence of the intellektuelle Anschauung by which the early Schelling 
attained to the Absolute—the young Marcel was formed in a schellingian context. He 
now speaks in an even more concrete style of the continual presence of the Absolute to 
consciousness. The categories that he posits are not determinations of the object but of 
the subject, indeed of the act of the subject himself according to his most intimate 
communication with God, in perfect immediacy. Thus the late Marcel concentrates 
entirely on categories such as foi, fidelite, and more recently esperance, all considered in 
the most intimate individual communication, of the “dialogue between I and thou,” which 
is the common formula of these various forms of positive existentialism both Protestant 
and Catholic, and whose source can be traced at least as far back as the venerable 
Jacobi. But what is not sufficiently clear in this discussion, though certainly fascinating 
and ably orchestrated, is the passage from the empirical, finite thou to the absolute Thou. 
Is this ever possible without metaphysics? Marcel’s appeal to the notion and function of 
the “mystery” is certainly indispensable, but belongs to the second moment, which with 
Kierkegaard we can call the moment of the “how”; but it presupposes the “what” is 
being. The mystery is of something, and for something; to throw oneself into the arms of 
the mystery with eyes closed is either stupidity or desperation. In any case, it is to fall 
back into the priority of existence over essence proposed by Sartre as the foundation of 
his atheism. And one still does not know what Marcel would think of God; I have yet to 
find this in his writings, copius though they are. 

No less serious is the equivocation of the Marcellian categories of faith, fidelity, and 
hope, to which must be added that of incarnation, which is fundamental to his theory of 
the mystery of being. In Christian doctrine these terms indicate the elevation to the 
supernatural life brought to us by Christ: but even regarding Christ and this supernatural 
life I have never found anything in Marcel’s writings of an explicitness and clarity 
adequate to such a serious topic. His last philosophical work, entitled Le mystere de l ’etre 
(1951), increases rather than dissipates these legitimate concerns. As a clear case in 
point, at the beginning of volume II he speaks of an exigence de Dieu, which 
immediately becomes foi en Dieu, to which is reserved every decision on the problem of 
God. This is too little, frankly, to withstand the vehement denial of God which assails us 
on every side. 


1 Cf. our essay: II problema della fede nel pensiero moderno, in “Atti del III Congresso 
intern, tomista,” Rome 1951. 

2 Cf. C. Fabro, Hegel e Cristo, in “II Regno,” 13, Assisi 1953. 
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3 K. F. Schumann, Der Gottesgedanke und der Zerfall der Moderne, Tubingen 1929, p. 
179 ff.; E. Hirsch, Die idealistische Philosophic und das Christentum, Giitersloh 1926, 
p. 52 ff. 

4 Kierkegaard, Diario, 1854, XI 1 A 14, Italian trans. by C. Fabro, Brescia 1951, vol. Ill, 
p. 84 f. 

5 Kierkegaard, Diario, 1851, X 4 A210, Itaban trans., Brescia 1949, vol. II, p. 513 f. 

6 L’etre et le neant, Essai d’une ontologiephenomenologique, Paris 1943, p. 11. 

[NAT] The original title is L’etre et le neant, Essai d’ontologiephenomenologique. 

P. Wust, Der Mensch und die Philosophic, Einfuebrung in die Hauptfragen der 
Existenzphilosophie, ed. A. Borgolte, Regensburg-Munster 1947; cf. pp. 55, 59, 114. 


a English trans. from H. Y Hong and E. H. Hong, eds. and trans., Soren Kierkegaard’s 
Journals and Papers, XI 1 A 14 (1854), vol. II (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1970), 226 f. 

b English trans. from H. Y Hong and E. H. Hong, eds. and trans., Soren Kierkegaard’s 
Journals and Papers, X 4 A 210 (1851), vol. Ill (Bloomington, IN: Indiana University 
Press, 1970), 667 f. 

c “La pensee modeme, a realise un progres considerable en reduisant l’existant a la serie 
des apparitions qui le manifestent.”; “Le dualisme de l’etre et du paraitre ne saurait plus 
trouver droit de cite en philosophic. L’apparence renvoie a la serie totale des apparences 
et non a un reel cache, qui aurait draine pour lui tout l’etre de l’existant.” 

English trans. from Being and Nothingness: An Essay on Phenomenological 
Ontology, trans. Hazel E. Barnes (New York: Citadel Press, 1956), xlv. 

d English trans. from Martin Heidegger, Pathways, ed. William McNeill (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1999), 266. 

e “Le seul espoir est de le nommer, [le mal] au contraire est d’en faire l’inventaire pour 
trouver la guerison au bout de la maladie.” 

[NAT] The original reads “au contraire et d’en faire l’inventaire.” 
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